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MISCELLANIES, 


All’s well that ends well. 


CHAPTER “XX. 


Unpromifing fable to All’s well that ends 
well. — Shak/peare’s creative power. — Re- 
vival of this comedy in 1741. — Sicknefs of 
Milward. — Mrs. Woffington. — Death of 
Milward.—His charaéter.—Superftition of 
the aétors. — Parolles— Macklin and The. 
Cibber. — Chapman and Berry commended. 
— All’s well that ends well revived by 
Garrick. — Diftribution of the parts.— A- 
bufe of ward/hip. — Fafcinating power of 
certain worthle[s characters. — Lully, 
Swift, and Lord Rivers.—Word Chriften- 
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dom. — Helen’s defcription of Parolles. — 
Definition of clown, or fool.— Hts occupa- 
tion.— Defcription from ‘fobnfon and Stee= 
vens. — B. Fonfon and Fletcher. — Shak- 
Sfpeare’s fuperior knowledge of nature and 
the qualities of his auditors. — Ffonfon not a- 
verfe to mirth in tragedy. — His Sejanus 
and Catiline. —- Condition of phyficians in 
England, France, and Germany.— Helen’s 
delicacy. : 


Phyfician’s daughter curing a king, 
diftempered with a fiftula, bya re- 

cipe of her dead father, is the hiftory on 
which this play is founded ; a plot ftrange 
and unpromifing. But the genius of Shak- 
{peare meets with no obftacle from the un- 
couthnefs of the materials he works upon, 
Action and character are the chief engines 
he employs in this comedy, and he raifes 
abundance of mirth from the fituations in 
which they are placed. Parolles and Lafeu 
are admirable contrafts, from the collifion 
of 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 7 
of whofe humours perpetual laughter is 
produced. 

Helen’s fcheme, of gaining her hufband’s 
affections by pafling on him for:a mittrefs, 
has been adopted with fuccefs by other dra- 
matifts; particularly by Shirley in the 
Gamefter, and Cibber in his firft comedy 
of Love’s laft Shift. 

All’s well that ends well, after having lain 
more than a hundred years undifturbed up- 
on the prompter’s fhelf, was, in October, 
1741, revived at the theatre in Drury-lane. 
Milward, who acted the King, is faid to 
have caught a diftemper which proved fatal 
to him, by wearing, in this part, a too 
light and airy fuit of clothes, which he put 
on after his fuppofed recovery. He felt 
himfelf feized with a fhivering ; and was 
afked, by one of the players, how he found 
himfelf? ‘ How is it poffible for me,’ he 
faid, with fome pleafantry, ‘ to be fick, 
when I have fuch a phyfician as Mrs. Wof- 
fington?’ This elegant and beautiful 
actrefs was the Helen of the play. 

A 4 His 
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His diftemper, however, increafed, and 
foon after hurried him to his grave. 

So pleafing an actor as Milward deferves 
more than a flight remembrance. In the 
Memoirs of Garrick’s Life, I fpoke of him 
as one who was not without a great fhar¢g 
of merit, but was too apt to indulge him- 
felf in fuch an extenfion of voice as ap- 
proached to vociferation. He prided him- 
felf fo much in the harmony and fweetnefs 
of his tones, that he was heard to fay, in 
a kind of rapture, after throwing out 
fome paffionate fpeeches in a favourite part, 
that he wifhed he could falute the [weet 
echo, meaning his voice. His Lufignan, 
in Zara, was not much inferior to Mr. 
Garrick’s reprefentation of that part. — 
Milward chofe Booth for his model; and, 
notwithftanding his inferiority to that ac- 
complifhed tragedian, he was the only per- 
former in tragedy, who, if he had furvived, 
could have approached to our great Rof- 
clus ; who, though he would always have 
been the firft, yet, in that cafe, would not 

have 
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have been the only, actor in tragedy. Mil- 
ward died about a fortnight after Garrick’s 
firft appearance on the ftage, 

The part of Parolles was, by Fleetwood, 
the manager, promifed to Macklin; but 
Theophilus Cibber, by fome fort of arti- 
fice, as common in theatres as in courts, 
{natched it from him, to his sreat difplea- 
fure. Berry was the Lafeu, and Chap- 
man the Clown and Interpreter. All’s well 
that ends well was termed, by the players, 
the unfortunate comedy, from the difagree- 
able accidents which fell out feveral times 
during the acting of it. Mrs. Woffington 
was fuddenly taken with illnefs as fhe came 
off the {tage from a fcene of importance. 
Mrs. Ridout, a pretty woman and a plea- 
fing actrefs, after having played Diana one 
night, was, by the advice of her phyfi- 
cian, forbidden to aét during a month. 
Mrs. Butler, in the Countefs of Roufillon, 
was likewife feized with a diftemper in the 
progrefs of this play, 

All's 
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All’s well that ends well, however, had 
fuch a degree of merit, and gave fo much 
general fatisfaction to the public, that, in 
{pite of the fuperftition of fome of the play- 
ers, who wifhed and entreated that it might 
be difcontinued, upon Mr. Delane’s under- 
taking to act the King after Milward’s de- 
ceafe, it was again brought forward and 
applauded. 

Cibber’s Parolles, notwithftanding his 
grimace and falfe fpirit, met with encou- 
ragement. This actor, though his viva- 
city was mixed with too much pertnefs, 
never offended by flatnefs and infipidity. 
Chapman was admirable in the clowns of 
Shakfpeare. Berry’s Lafeu was the true 
portrait of a choleric old man and a hu- 
mourift. Milward was, in the King, af- 
fecting; and Delane, in the fame part, 
refpectable. 

Under the direction of Mr. Garrick, in 
1757, All’s well that ends well was again 
revived. Mrs. Pritchard a€ted the Coun- 
tefs; Mifs Macklin, Helen ; Mrs. Davies, 

Diana; 
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Diana.  Parolles, Woodward; Lafeu, 
Berry; and Davies, the King. With the 
help of a pantomime, it was acted feveral 


nights. 


Act I. Scene I. 


BERTRAM. 


I muft attend his majefty’s command, 
To whom | am in ward. 


No prerogative of the crown, in the 
time of the feudal fyftem, was efteemed 
more honourable, or was indeed more 
profitable, than that of ward/hip ; nor was 
any part of kingly power more fubject to 
fraudulent abufe, to tyranny and oppref- 
fion. So cruelly had King John, and 
fome of his predeceffors, exerted an undue 
influence over their wards, that the fourth, 
fifth, fixth, feventh, forty-third, and 
forty-fourth, articles of the great charter, 
are all exprefily written with an intention 
to reftrain the power of the crown within 
proper limits refpeCting wardfhips. 

Helen, 
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Helen, after reflecting on Bertram, the 
object of her love, who had immediately 
before takenhis leaveto fet out for the court, 
on feeingParolles, by her obfervations on him, 
prepares the reader for fome notable en- 
tertainment which is to enfue. Her ten- 
dernefs in difcuffing of his vices is a ftrong, 
though delicate, confeflion of her love ta 
Bertram ; 

WEL EN. 


I love him for his fake; 
And yet I know him a notorious liar, 


‘Think him a great way fool, folely a coward ; 
Yet thefe fix’d evils fit fo fit on him, 

That they take place when virtue’s fteely brows 
Look bleak to the cold wind. 


There is fuch a relative charm, in that 
which in any manner appertains to the 
perfon we love, let it be never fo infig- 
nificant and worthlefs, that we are fure to 
be pleafed with it, becaufe it calls to mind 
the object of our affections. Helen’s re- 
mark, that the flight and worthlefs, pro- 
vided they have talents to excite gaiety and 

cheerfulnefs, 
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cheerfulnefs, are often preferred to the 
meritorious, but lefs pliable in temper, is 
equally juft ; and of this many inftances 
can be produced. 

Lully, the famous French mufician, 
was a debauched fellow and a voluptuary ; 
his company was notwithftanding the de- 
hight of all parties, of the witty and the 
gay, the grave and the learned. He ex- 
celled in mimicry and the art of inventing 
and telling little ftories. He was not over 
nice in the felection of his terms, but in- 
dulged a licentious humour to the height. 
‘The fevere Boileau, who was not fo much 
fought after and invited as Lully, won- 
dered at the diftinction beftowed upon that 
ebfcene buffoon, as he called him; and 
would often chide Moliere for his tafte in 
admiring his talent of exciting mirth, for 
Moliere was as filent in Lully’s company 
as Garrick ufed to be in Foote’s. He was 
always inviting him to indulge his talent : 
‘ Lully, fais nous rire,’ « Make us laugh,’ 
was the conftant addrefs of the great dra- 

matit 
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matic writer to the merry mufician. But 
this happy talent of pleafing, in a man of 
merit, and not abfolutely abandoned, may 
be reconciled to conveniency, if not ap- 
proved by reafon. But Parolles was marked 
with fo many vices, that we can hardly juf- 
tify the countenance given him by his fu- 
periors. But thereis, in fome men, an un- 
common power of fubduing the minds of o- 
thers, fo that, in fpite of a thoufand reafons 
againit it, you are fo bewitched as not to 
difcern their vices, though ever fo grofs, 
through the inchanted veil which they 
throw over them. 

Dr. Swift was, of all men, if we may 
believe himfelf, the moft cautious in the 
{election of his friends and companions, 
Earl Rivers, the father of the unfortunate 
Savage, was, in Swift’s opinion, the moft 
profligate and abandoned of men: and 
yet he was fo inchanted by his irrefiftible 
power of pleafing in converfation,* that he 

could 
* Amongft other allurements, Homer gives Juno, to 
charm Jupiter, is the attration of perfuafiveconverfation. 


Happacis, nt’ exrgbe voov wine wep Qooveovrwy. 


Iu1ap, Lib. XIV. 
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could not help declaring, that ‘ he loved 
the dog dearly.’ 


The fame fcene continued. 
H EYL‘ E- Ns 


With a world 
Of fond adoptious Chri/fendoms. 

The word Chriffendom is no where ufed 
in this fenfe by Shakfpeare, I believe, ex- 
cept by Prince Arthur, in King John, 
act iv. feene 1: 


By my Chri/tendom, 
So I were out of prifon, and kept fheep, 
I fhould be as merry as the day is long. 


Swearing by Chriffendom is {wearing by 
all that is dear. 


HELEN. 

But the compofition, that your valour and fear make 
in you, is the virtue of agood wimg. Llike it well. 

Dr. Warburton produces abundance of 
argument to fupport his emendations of 
the text. He would fubftitute ming for 
wing, a word common, he fays, in Shak- 
fpeare and the writers of the age : —— but 
where, pray? Dr. Johnfon rejects his 


MINE, 
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ming, but cannot preferve the original 
word, wing, without allowing it to be a 
metaphor taken from hawking; and this 
Mr. Steevens, I think, very fubftantially 
proves. Helen’s meaning, then, may be 
thus plainly deduced: ‘‘ The agreement, 
which is fettled between your valour, 
which is paflive, and your fear, which is 
active, will carry you through all dangers; 
and you will foar, with a well-poifed wing, 
very fafely.” 
HELEN. 

The mightieft fpace in fortune nature brings 

To join like likes, and kifs like native things. 

Impoffible be ftrange attempts to thofe 

That weigh their pain with fenfe, and do fuppofe 

What hath been cannot be. 


I agree with Dr. Johnfon, that thefe 
lines are not without obfcurity ; but 
eur great poet’s conceptions were fo 
quick, that he very often did not allow 
himfelf time to give them proper clothing. 
In this paflage, Shakfpeare gives only. the 
feelings of the character. ‘* There ig 

(fays 
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(fays Helen) a certain power in nature to 
fhorten or contraét the greateft poffible 
diftance that fortune can make between 
two perfons. Let thofe talk of impoffibi- 
lities who fcrupuloufly weigh every difficul- 
ty from their own cowardly fenfations: 
they do not confider, that what has once 
happened may again fall out. 


Act.-To) Scene Ill. 
Countefs, Steward, and Clown. 


The character of the Fool, or Clown; 
was originally introduced into the world to 
fupply the want of that freedom in conver- 
{ation which was unknown to the favage 
manners of our anceftors. When half 
the kingdom was in a ftate of flavery, un- 
der the elder Plantagenets of the Norman 
race, and their immediate fucceflors ; 
when vaflalage univerfally prevailed, and 
Englifhmen were fubject to the will of a 
defpotic king and his haughty and impe- 
rious barons; the trade of war was the 

Vor. Il. B ‘principal, 
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principal commerce of all the nations in 
Europe, and tilts and tournaments their 
great, and almoft fole, amufement. The 
focial intercourfe, and elegant diverfions, 
which fo happily employ both fexes in this 
refined age, were then utterly unknown; 
inftead of the entertainments of the ftage, 
which we now enjoy in its almoft perfect 
ftate, the myfteries and moralities, of 
which fome fpecimens are preferved in old 
writers, were the only theatrical {peCctacles 
exhibited from Richard the Second’s days 
to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Myftery 
was the tragedy, and morality the comedy: 
the latter, perhaps, owed its origin to the 
clown, or fool, ina motley drefs, which 
every noble family in the kingdom enter- 
tained as a neceffary appendage of {tate and 
grandeur. Nature will infift upon her 
rights in fome fhape or other; and mirth 
is fo congenial to man, that it muft have a 
vent. A farcaftic, or perhaps a harmlefs, 
jeft, from one equal to another, in the 
rough days of the feudal fyftem, would, in 
all 
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all likelihood, have brought about ferious 
confequences, and perhaps ended in a fin- 
gle combat. But kings could not live in 
their palaces, nor great barons in their 
caftles, without fome inftrument to excite 
merriment. They had no wits, indeed, 
to flatter them; but they had, what men 
of the moft refined underftanding love bet- 
ter, a fool to laugh at. 

A fellow, dreffed in a patched coat, guar- 
ded with yellow, was hired, at a certain faa 
lary, to divert the great man and his guefts. 
All now was fafe; for nobody could pre- 
tend to be angry with the farcaftic gibes or 
faucy petulancies of a party-coloured hire- 
ling; one too, who was himfelf the butt of 
thecompany. The fooltreatedallalike; the 
mafter and his guefts were equally the ob- 
jects of his fatirical mirth, and I make no 
doubt thata keen- witted fellow would foine- 
times revenge the difgrace of fituation on his 
betters, by uttering fevere reproach and 
home truth under the cover ef a joke, 

Bre which 
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which no man durft refent without being 
expofed to the derifion of the company. 

Viola, in Twelfth Night, aptly de- 
{cribes the bufinefs of a fool by profeffion : 

This fellow is wife enough to play the fool, 

And to do that well craves a kind of wit. 

He muft obferve their mood on whom he jefts, 

‘The quality of the perfons, and the time; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 

That comes before his eye. 


Riccoboni, in his hiftory of the Italian 
theatre, deduces the Harlequin and Scapin 
from the Roman Sannio: “ For the San- 
nio is nothing elfe, he fays, but our buf- 
foon.” To fupport his. hypothefis, he al- 
ledges the authority of Cicero, in his book 
De Oratore: * Quid enim poteft tam ridicu- 
lum quam Sannio effe? Qui ore, vultu, imi= 
tandis motibus, voce, denique corpore, ridetur 
info’ 

Barrett, in his Alvearie, feems to be of 
the fame opinion with refpect to the San- 
nio, or fool, as Riecobont, ‘‘ The vice, or 
geftor, began the dance.—Sannio faltationem 
occepit.”” 

None 
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None of our old dramatic writers have 
made fuch frequent and happy ufe of this 
character as Shakfpeare. The immediate 
predeceffor of his clown he found in The 
Moralities, which never were without a 
fellow dreffed in a long coat, a cap on his 
head with a pair of afles ears, and a dag- 
ger of lath* by his fide. The fport be- 
tween him and his adverfary, the devil, was 
a perpetual fource of mirth and loud 
laughter. 

Ben Jonfon, and his friends Beaumont 
and Fletcher, very feldom employed this 
merry agentin their plays. Their claffical 
learning placed them, it is thought, above 
the ufe of fo meanan inftrument. It may 
be fo: but, I believe, their pieces did not 
fucceed the better for their contempt of the 
public tafte. The ftage was then in its 
infancy, nor could the people, all at once, 
be weaned from their baubles, their caps 
and bells, and party-cofoured liveries. 

B 3 Shak{peare, 


* Johnfon and Steevens’s Shakfpeare, 
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Shakfpeare, who underftood human na- 
ture better than Jonfon and his admirers, 
was refolved not to refign an engine of 
which he could make fo notable an ufe, 
He had taken full meafure of the under- 
ftanding, humour, and tafte, of his au- 
dience ; and no phyfician was ever more 
accurately acquainted with the pulfe of his 
diet which would pleafe the palates of the 
good folks in this metropolis. After a fe- 
rious, or pathetic, fcene, he knew that his 
clown would revive the mirth, cheer the 
{pirits, and dry the tears, of his auditors. 
And, I know not, after all, if the man, 
who canexcite our mirth, and command 
our grief, fucceflively, may not be the beft 
dramatic cook to prepare entertainment 
for a people fo melancholy and fo merry, 
fo {prightly and fo fad, as the Englifh are 
generally faid to be. 

So convinced was Shakfpeare that his 
countrymen could not be fatisfied with 
their dramatic exhibitions without fome 


mixture 
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mixture of merriment, that, in his moft 
ferious plays, he has thrown in characters 
of levity, or oddity, to enliven the fcene. 
In King John we have the baftard Falcon- 
bridge ; in Macbeth the witches ; who, 
though not abfolutely comic, never fail to 
provoke laughter. In Julius Cefar, Caf 
ca andthe mob; in Hamlet, Polonius, the 
grave-diggers, and Oftrick; nay, in Othel- 
lo, his laft and moft finifhed tragedy, be- 
fides a happily-conceived drunken fcene of 
Caffio, we are prefented with the follies of 
a Roderigo: thefe comic characters, placed 
in proper fituations to produce action ari- 
fing from the plot, never failed to raife 
gaiety and diverfion amidft fcenes of the 
moft affecting pathos and the moft afflicting 
terror. What affords the moft evident 
proofs of our author’s infallible judgement 
and fagacity is, that, notwithftanding the 
great alteration and improvement in the 
public tafte, refpecting the amufements of 
the theatre, thefe characters and {cenes 
never fail to produce the fame effect at this 

B 4 day 5 
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day ; and who, after all, is offended with 
the idle politics and filly pedantry of Po- 
lonius, after admiring the wonderful in- 
terview of Hamlet and the ghoft? Who 
does not laugh at the prattling and goffip- 
ries of the nurfe, when Juliet has taken a 
fad and mournful leave of her beloved 
Romeo? 


Ben Jonfon was not averfe to the ufe of 
the characters and language of comedy in 
his tragedies ; but Ben underftood not the 
art of blending them fo happily as not to 
deftroy the effect of either. In his Seja- 
nus, he introduces a fcene between the 
principal character of the play and Eude- 
mus the phyfician. Sejanus gravely inter- 
rogates the doctor concerning the effect of 
the phyfic he adminifters to the ladies, his 
patients, and is anxious to know which of 
them, during the operation, made the 
moft wry faces: this is below farce.—Nay, 
fo loft is this learned author to all fenfe of 
decency and decorum, that Catiline, in 
the grand fcene of confpirators, in Aét 

III. 
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JII. threatens one of his young affociates 
with the fevereft punifhment for his reluc- 
tance to fubmit to the moft infamous of 
all crimes ! 
The fcene continued. 
CLOWN. 


I fhall never have the bleffing of God till I-have iffue 
of my body ; for, they fay, bearns are bleffings. 


The clown‘s opinion. correfponds with 
that of all mankind, and more particular- 
ly with the Jews. They hold barrennefs 
to be a great curfe. No people in the 
world multiply fo faft as they. Sir James 
Porter, in his letters on the Turkifh na- 
tion, after informing us that, by a certain 
law in the Alcoran, when no heirs male 
are left in the family the eftate is imme- 
diately forfeited to the emperor, affures 
his readers it is next to a miracle to hear 
of the effects of a Jewifh family being 
forfeited to the Sultan for want of heirs. 


COUNTES §&. 


The myftery of your loneline/s ——— 
Which, 
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Which, I think, a happy emendation of 
Theobald from /oveline/s. 

Mr. Tyrrwhit prefers, inftead of oneli- 
nefs, a fuggeftion of Mr. Hall in favour 
of lowlinefs; but Mr. Steevens feems to 
underftand the language of love better than 
his friend, and juftifies Theobald. If Mr, 
Tyrrwhit wants an authority for a perfon 
in love being fond of retirement and foli- 
tude, Romeo and Juliet will give him one, 
Romeo, Act I, 

MOON T AAG UP ES. 

Away from light fteals home my giddy fon, 

And private in the chamber pens himfelf, 

And Rofalind, in As you like it, when fhe 
can no longer enjoy the company of Or- 
lando, leaves her coufin Celia to find a 
fhadow and to fleep. 


HEL EN, 
My friends were poor, but honeft ; fois my love! 
Helen pleads that, although fhe is no 
higher in rank than a phyfician’s daughter, 
yet her love-is as much mark’d for fincerity 
as 
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as her relations were efteemed for their in- 
tegrity. 

In no part of Europe is the worth of a 
learned and fkilful phyfician fo well under- 
ftood, and fo generoufly rewarded, as in 
England. Jn France, till very lately, phy- 
ficians were placed in alower clafs; The 
ancients, in the opinion of Dr, Middleton, 
who wrote a Treatife, de Conditione Me- 
dicorum apud Antiquos, vated them not 
much higher than flaves. In Flanders, the 
cuftomary fee, to a phyfician, is no more 
than half a crown: I believe it is the fame 
through Holland and all Germany. 


But Helen’s love is as honeft as her 
parentage, It appears, throughout the 
whole play, that the paffion of this {weet 
girl is of the nobleft kind: ‘ Nature, fays 
Shakfpeare in Hamlet, is fine in love;’ 
that is, it purifies and refines our paffions. 
Before marriage Helen diminifhes the ble- 
mifhes of Parolles, becaufe he is the con- 
{tant companion of Bertram, and after 

marriage, 
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marriage, though fhe might reafonably 
exclaim againft the feducer of her huf- 
band, with the utmoft delicacy fhe re- 
{trains herfelf from the leaft reproach; 
nay, converts a queftion, implying cenfure, 
to a mark of honour. 


CHAP. 
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Ct AP eee XX IT. 


Meaning of Good faith acrofs. — Helen’s tax 
of impudence, &c. — Theobald defended. — 
Several paffages explained. — A feene of 
Parolles.—His charaéter.— Compared with 
that of Beffus— King and no King intended 
to have been revived by Mr. Garrick. — 
Why thrown afide.—Inceft an improper fub- 
jet for a play.— Don Sebaftian.—Mafin- 
ger’s unnatural combat.— Beflus a pander as 
well as a coward. — Cowardice in the ab- 
ftratt.—No proper fubject of mirth. --- Pa- 
rolles admirable to the laft.---Time and Dr. 
‘fohnfon.---Helen’s ring.---Queen Elizabeth 
and the Earl of Effex. 


Aét. II. Scene I, King and Lafeu. 
LAPFEU. 

Pardon,,.my lord, for meand for my tidings. 
KIN G,. 


Vl fee thee to Rand up. 
LAFEU. 
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we Then here’s a man 
Stands that has bought his pardon, 1 would ycu 
Had kneel’¢d, my lord, to afk me mercy; and 


That at my bidding you could fo ftand up. 


KING. 
T would Ihad, fo I had broke thy pate, 
And afk’d thee mercy for it. 
L.A FEU. 


——— Good faith, acrofs. 


T was neceflary to quote thefe feveral 
fpeeches that the fenfe of the laft words 
might be better underftood. Dr. Johnfon 
interprets the expreffion, ‘ a crofs,’ to 
mean, a pafs in wit that mifcarries. I 
think quite otherwife. The King, not 
being, through infirmity, able to raife La- 
feu from kneeling, fays he will ‘ fee him to 
ftand up.’ Lafeu wifhes that the King, 
even on the humiliating condition of afk- 
ing pardon of him, his fubjeét, could ftand 
as firmly. ‘ So would I,’ replied the 
King, ‘ though Ihad broken your pate at 
the 
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the fame time, and afked your pardon for 
it.” The anfwer, of * Good faith, acrofs,’ 
is as much as to fay, * With all my heart, 
fir, though you had broken my head a- 
crofs ;’ which, in the language of thofe 
days, fignifieda very fevere blow or contu- 
fion on the head. Twefth Night, act v. 
fcene 5. Sir Andrew Aguecheek. ‘ He 
has broke my bead acrofs, and given Sir Toby 
a bloody coxcomb too.’ 


KING. 
Thus he his fpecial nothing ever prologues. 
So, in the Merchant of Venice, Anto- 
nio chara¢terifes Gratiano : 


Gratiano fpeaks an infinite deal of nothing. 


KIN G 


Upon thy certainty and confidence 
What dar’ft thou venture ? 


HELEN. 


Tax of impudence, 

A ftrumpet’s boldaefs, adivulged fhame, 
Traduc’d by odious ballads ;_my maiden’s name 
Sead 
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Sear’d otherwife ; no worfe of worft extended, 
With vileft tortures let my life be ended. 


Mr. Steevens, in his very ingenious note 
upon this obfcure paflage, has not, I 
think, cleared all the difficulties of it. - 
He imagines that Helen, in her covenant 
with the King, to fuffer all manner of in- 
dignities if fhe does not perform the pro- 
mifed cure, excepts the violation of her 
chaftity. But fhe is fo confident of fuc- 
cefs, that fhe does not imagine a poffibility 
of failure; befides, the infamous violation 
of a virgin, or woman, has been no part 
of the penal laws in Chriftian Europe, 
though it certainly was the practice in old 
Rome, and efpecially during the emperors. 
If we attenda little to the mode of expref- 
fion, we may fairly conclude, that Helen, by 
“ no worfe of worft extended,’ meant, that 
the branding her maiden character with 
the name of a whore was the worft pu- 
nifhment that could be extended to her. 


Scene 
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Scene the third, 


LAFE JU. 


We make trifles of terrors, enfconcing ourfelves into 
feeming knowledge, when we fhould fubmit ourfelves to 
an unknown fear. 


Our author, in feveral of his plays, ri- 
dicules the philofophers of the times in 
which he lived, who endeavoured to ac- 
count for all uncommon appearances in 
nature, either by attributing them to the 
agency of fecond caufes, or to fome princi- 
ple {till more bold and uncertain : whereas 
Shakfpeare infinuates, that it would be 
more modeft to confefs our ignorance, in 
things beyond our capacities to compre- 
hend, and attribute their exiftence to fome 
caufe unknown to us, 


KILN, Ge 
Good alorie 
Ts good without a name, Vilenefs is fo. 


That is, ‘ if vice be deteftable, as it 
certainly is, from its intrinfic bafenefs ; fo 
Vow.Il. C muft 
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muft virtue be, from its own purity, 
without the help of any addition whatfoe- 
ever.’ 

I believe Mr. Steevens, whom nothing 
efcapes, is rather beforehand with me in 


this explanation, or at leaft in fomething 
very near it. 


KING. 
My honour’s at the ftake ; which to defeat, 
I muft produce my power. 

Mr. Theobald, who was not well plea- 
fed with his exaltation to the throne of 
dulnefs, embraces every opportunity to 
turn into ridicule Pope’s emendations of 
Shakfpeare; he laughs at the word defeat, and 
terms it nonfenfical; he propofes to fub- 
ftitute the word defend in its room. Dr. 
Farmer candidly and ingenioufly fuppofes, 
that Mr. Theobald was not aware that the 
claufe of the fentence ferved for the ante- 
cedent. Mr. Tyrrwhit very improperly 
taxes Theobald with pertnefs; he recom- 
mends the old reading, and fortifies it 


from 
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from an explanation of the French verb dé 

faire. Imuftconfefs that Theobald’s defend 
anf{wers the purpofe of the reader and au- 
ditor much better than the old word defeat, 
which cannot be maintained without much 
fubtlety of argument. However the cri- 
tics may determine, I would advife the ac- 
tor to retain defend, as more intelligible to 
an audience. 


LAFEU. 
I think thou waft created for men to breathe them- 
felyes upon. 

Lafeu is not very nice in the choice of 
terms to exprefs his fcorn and contempt of 
Parolles. ‘ Breathe upon’ is to be under- 
ftood in the fame fenfe as a fpeech of Prince 
Henry to Poins, concerning the tavern- 
waiters, act 2d of Henry IV. Firft Part: 


And, when you breathe in your watering, they cry 
hem | and bid you play it off. 


C2 Act 
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A&G III. Scene V. 


HELEN. 


I thank you, and wili wait upon your leifure. 


An ufual phrafe of civility in Shakfpeare’s 
time, and explains a paflage in Hamlet, 
act the 3d: 


The players wait upon your patience. 


ActIV. Scene II. 


DIAN A. 


*Tis not the many oaths that make the truth, 

But the plain fimple vow that is vow’d true, 

W hat is not holy, that we {wear not by, 

But take the High’ft to witnefs ; then, pray you, 
tell me, 

If Ifhould fwear by Jove’s great attributes, &c. 


In the explanation of thefe lines, much 
has been faid by the commentators, Mr. 
Steevens has, from the revifal, judicioufly 
fupported the text. Perhaps a fhort inter- 
pretation of Diana’s intention may fatisfy 

the 
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the common reader better than a more 
learned difcuffion : 

‘ The multitude of oaths prove nothing. 
That vow alone is valuable which is foun- 
ded on truth and fanétified by religion. 
Could you poflibly believe me, though I 
fhould appeal to heaven for the truth of 
what I uttered, when, at the fame time, I 
was acting again{t my honour and my con- 
{clence ?’ 


DIAN A. 
Since Frenchmen are fo braid. 
The word éraid, I believe, means frac- 


tifed, accuftomed, or beaten to a thing. 
* Bray a fool in a mortar.’ 


BERTRAM. 


By an ab/fraé of fuccefs. 


That is, ‘by an abfrad, or memorandum, 
of what I have taken down fucceflively in 
order.’ So, inthe Merry Wives of Wind- 
for, Mrs. Ford tells Falftaff, who wants to 
hide himfelf in her apartment, that her 

C7 hufband 


) 
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hufband keeps an abfracé of every thing 
that 1s in that chamber. 


Y¥ DEM. 
The bufinefs is not done, as fearing to hear of it 
hereafter. 
Bertram means his intrigue with Diana, 
* If the confequence of our meeting fhould 
be a child, I may chance to be called upon 
to maintain it.’ 


IDEM. 


Entertained my convoy. 


* Made a bargain with the men who are 
to attend mein my journey, and take care 
of my baggage, &c.’ 

REE SRST RUA. 


I con him no thanks for this. 


* Con him’ is a Scottifh phrafe, and ftill 
in ufe. 
IDEM. 
He is a cat ftill. 


Bertram calls him a caf three times, as 
a mars of great and incurable averfion. 
All 
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All his phrafes of that kind are to be un- 
derftood as in the Jew’s lift of antipathies 
in the Merchant of Venice : 


Some that are mad if they behold a cat. 


PAROLLE §&. 


He will fteal eggs out of a cloifter. 


This has the fame meaning as to ‘ rob 
the ‘fpital.’ 
IDE M. 
Faith, fir, he has led the drum before the Englifh 
tragedians, 

It was formerly cuftomary with the 
Englifh itinerant players, and perhaps pe- 
culiar to them, to announce the play by 
beat of drum, and at the fame time to dif- 
tribute bills of the play to the populace. 


ASR O LL) Es,» SOLUS, -=. 


Yet amI thankful. If my heart were great, 
*T would burft at this. Captain I’ll be no more. 


This fcene always afforded much plea- 
fure to the audience. Upon its laft revi- 
val, it was acted with fuch theatrical fkill 

C 4 as 
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as excited general merriment. The un- 
binding Parolles, who looked about him 
with anxious furprize and terror, redou- 
bled the burfts of laughter which e- 
choed round the theatre. Woodward 
was excellent in the whole fcene, but parti- 
cularly in characterizing Bertram and the 
Dumaines, whofe feelings, upon the un- 
expected heap of flander which he threw 
upon them, ferved to heighten the fcene. 
Bertram was moft angry, becaufe Parolles 
deviated very little from the truth in what 
he faid of him; his lafcivioufnefs, and his 
intrigue with Diana, he could not deny. 

In all our comic writers, I know not 
where to meet with fuch an odd compound 
of cowardice, folly, ignorance, pertnefs, 
and effrontery, with certain femblances 
of courage, fenfe, knowledge, adroitnefs, 
and wit, as Parolles. He is, I think, in- 
ferior only to the great mafter of ftage 
gaiety and mirth, Sir John Falitaff. 


Beflus, 
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Beffus, in the King and no King of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, is, I know, high- 
ly extolled, as a great original, by fome 
writers ; and particularly by Mr. Seward, 
a very able commentator upon Beaumont 
and Fletcher, as a character fecond only to 
the inimitable Fat Knight. 

That Beflus might, in his own days, be 
efteemed as a juft portrait of an impudent 
boa{ter and a blafted coward, and one who 
profeffed to fight according to the rules of 
Caranza and Saviolino, thofe great adepts 
in the art of challenging and fighting, I 
fhall not deny; but this I will venture to 
fay, that he is fo widely different from any 
character we fee at prefent, that no comic 
poet of this age will undertake his revival, 
even with confiderable alterations; he is 
fo outrageoufly diftorted, in every limb 
and feature, that nothing but a new crea- 
tion will do for Beflus. 

Soon after his prefent majefty’s acceflion, 
Mr. Garrick intended to have brought for- 
ward to the public the King and no King 

of 
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of Beaumont and Fletcher. Beffus was 
given to Woodward; the manager defigned 
Arbaces for himfelf. They both appeared 
to be much pleafed with the profpect of 
giving the public diverfion, and gaining 
great applaufe in the reprefentation of two 
characters new to the ftage. And, doubt- 
lefs, the quick tranfitions, from fudden 
anger and violent rage to calm repentance 
and tame fubmiffion, in Arbaces, could 
not have been difplayed with equal fkill by 
any actor but Garrick ; though a character, 
which is all paffion and all repentance, is 
hike a picture without keeping: the light 
and fhade, though ftrong, receive no ad- 
vantage from the perfpective: the diftrefs 
of Arbaces is, from fituation, continually 
bordering upon the ridiculous. 

The abfurdity, bafenefs, and cowardice, 
of Beilus, could not have been better dif- 
pofed of, perhaps, than to Harry Wood- 
ward. ‘The other parts were diftributed to 
advantage; the play was curtailed of fuch 
{cenes as were fuppofed to be fuperfluous, 

and 
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and in fome places altered and improved, 
But, however eager the manager was to 
bring out this play at firft, it was obferved, 
that, at every reading of it in the green- 
room, his pleafure, inftead of increafing, 
fuffered a vifible diminution. His ufual 
vivacity at laft forfook him; he looked 
grave and ftroked his chin, which, to the 
courtiers amongft the players, who knew 
their monarch was his own minifter, was a 
convincing fign of his being diffatisfied 
with the bufinefs that was going forward. 
At length he fairly gave up the defign of 
acting King and no King; the parts were 
withdrawn from the actors, and no more 
was heard of it. 

The caufe of this fudden refolution was 
not known, though the conjectures con- 
cerning it were various. Some thought 
the title carried an objection. The words, 
King and no King, they faid, would make 
an odd appearance in the bills, more efpe- 
cially as a young and beloved prince had 


jutt afcended the throne of his anceftors. 
- Others 
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Others thought the impropriety of the fto- 
ry, on which the play was founded, was a 
great defect; but this objection could have 
fmall weight, as the plots of almoft-all 
our old dramatifts are built upon roman- 
ces, or hiftories of very little credit. 

Two reafons, above all others, I believe, 
prevailed on the manager to drop this play. 
The King’s ftrange and contradictory agi- 
tations of mind are no otherwife to be ac- 
counted for than from his ardent paffion to 
a lady whom he fuppofes to be his fitter: this 
belief raifes him fometimes to fits of frenzy. 
A play, founded upon inceft, or any thing 
repugnant to nature, even in iuppofition, 
can never pleafe an Englifh audience. ——~ 
Why is Dryden’s Don Sebaftian almoft ba- 
nifhed our theatres? The progrefs of the 
play, to a glorious fourth act, promifes a 
noble cataftrophe. In the fifth aét, the 
two lovers, Sebaftian and Almeyda, are 
difcovered to be brother and fitter. After 
exchanging amorous glances and warm 
wifhes, approaching to lafcivioufnefs, in the 

rich 
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rich eloquence of Dryden’s harmonious 
verfes, they are obliged to part for ever, 
The Unnatural Combat of Maffinger, one 
of his moft finifhed pieces, is for ever ex- 
cluded the theatre for a like reafon. Smith’s 
Phaedra and Hippolitus was coldly enter- 
tained, atthe firftacting of it, with all the 
powers of Betterton and Booth, Barry and 
Oldfield, to fupport it; and could never 
win upon an audience in a revival. 

But another very powerful reafon for not 
acting King and no King prevailed, I am 
perfuaded, with a man of Garrick’s re- 
flection. He did not choofe to hazard the 
obtruding fuch a character on the public 
as Beflus, who, though a captain in the 
army, is not only a beaten and difgraced 
coward, but a voluntary pandar ; a wretch 
who offers to procure a lady for the king 
his matter, fuppofed, by him, to be his own 
fitter; and, not fatisfied with this degree 
of infamy, by way of fupererogation, he 
declares he would not fcruple to go on the 
fame fcandalous errand to the king’s mo- 

ther, 
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ther. This fellow is a rare fecond to Jack 
Falftaff, for fo we are informed in the a- 
nimated lines of Mr. Colman to Philafter : 


Beaumont and Fletcher, thofe twin ftars that run 
Their glorious courfe round Shak{peare’s golden fun: 
Or when Philafter Hamlet’s place fupply’d, 

Or Beffus walk’d with Falitaff by his fide, 


As cowardice, in the abftraét, is a bad 
fubject of ridicule, fo is the wretch who is 
employed to raife the mirth of an audience 
by being often kicked. Can we laugh at 
him, who, when completely drubbed, fays, 
© That fufferance has made me watnfcot.’ 

Humanity muft be fhocked at this as 
well as what follows: ‘ There zs not a rib 
zn bis body that has not been thrice broken with 
dry beating, and now bis fides look like two 
wicker-targets, every way bended. King 
and no King. Act IV. 

This may be wit, but it is of the blunt- 
eft fort I ever met with; but, as if this 
was not fufficient, after the theatre has e- 
choed with the mirth refulting from the 
two fevere drubbings of this fecond Fal- 

ftaff, 
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ftaff, in a fubfequent fcene he is twinged 
by the nofe, kicked, beaten, and trod upon. 

What muft we think of an audience 
that could be diverted with fuch hyperbo- 
lical ftuff, and fuch cruel treatment of a 
poor miferable wretch, after having been 
delighted with the truly diverting {cenes of 
a Parolies and a Falftaff? This furely is 
being 


* Sated with celeftial food, and feeding upon garbage.’ 


It is more tobe wondered Mr. Garrick 
could have any thoughts of reviving King 
and no King, than that he fhould after- 
wards withdraw it. 

It had been faid that Mr. Garrick had 
once made a promife to a gentleman, re- 
fpectable for elegance of tafte and polite- 
nefs of manners, to act Arbaces and Bef- 
fus alternately. This promife muft have 
been made when Rofcius was in a very 
gay humour; or, at Feaft, much off his 
guard. 

The cowards of Shakfpeare are not ren- 
dered fo abfolutely unfit for all fociety as 

Beilus 
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Beffus and his companions, the fwordf- 
men; fellows who gravely take meafure 
of aman’s fhoe to difcover by that whe- 
ther the owner had kicked a fellow into 
difgrace or not. ‘Though we fhould grant 
that Parolles, in real life, would not be 
a very eligible companion, yet, I believe, 
no audience would refufe his acquaintance. 
Beaumont and Fletcher place their cow- 
ards in fuch fituations as muft produce no» 
thing but contempt and difguft. Parolles 
fetches out rich matter, fine fpleen, and 
choleric humour, from old Lafeu. His 
diftrefs, when blinded, is of the moft 
whimfical fort, and the acute invention of 
his anfwers, to the interpreter’s interroga- 
tories, afford perpetual laughter. 

Even, in his laft ftage of Tom Drum, 
when he is produced as an evidence againft 
Bertram, the rogue is fo characteriftically 
diverting that you cannot find in your heart 
to be very angry; you almoft pardon him, 
and with he were taken into favour again. 
The generous Lafeu is half inclined to it, 

and, 
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and, that he is made fo relenting, we muft 
attribute to our author’s great knowledge 
of man and 27s large nature, as Ben Jon- 
fon exprefles it. He knew that thofe who 
are moft prone to vehement anger are the 
fooneft pacified: Hot fpirits make quick- 
er hafte to repair the mifchiefs of their ef- 
capes from reafon, than thofe who are 
more temperate and fedate. 


Act V. Scene III. 
KING. 
For we areold, and, on our quickeft deéfees, 


The inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 


Dr. Johnfon, in his life of Pope, has an 
excellent thought on the unconquerable 
power of time: ‘ He that runs againft 
time has an antagonift not fubject to ca- 
fuaities.’ 

IDEM. 

This ring was mine, and, when I gave it Helen, 

I bade her, if her fortune ever ftood 

Neceffitated to help, that, by this token, 


I would relieve her,-———— 


Vol. I. D This 
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This is fo like the circumftance of Queen 
Elizabeth’s giving a ring to the Earl of 
Effex, with the fame kind intention, in 
behalf of that unfortunate nobleman, that 
I cannot help thinking that our author 
inferted it, in his play, from that well- 
known faét. I am aware that All’s well 
that ends well was firft a¢ted in 1598, 
though not printed till 1623: but our au- 
thor, itis known, frequently made altera- 
tions and additions to feveral of his pieces. 


LAFEU. 
I will buy me a fon-in-law ina fair, and toll for 
this. 

‘1 will rather go to a country fair, 
where I fhall have my choice of peafants or 
country clowns, and pick out a fon from 
them, than marry my daughter to fo 
worthlefs a fellow as this, whofe knell I 
would moft willingly ring.’ I do not pre- 
fume to give this as the infallible meaning 
of the paflage in queftion ; but it is furely 
very probable. 


BERTRAM. 
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BOE, RoR A. A 


[Speaking of Parolies.] _—— What of him? 
He’s quoted for a moft perfidious flave, 
With all the fpots o’th’ world tax’d and debofh’d. 


Mr. Steevens fays, rightly, that guoted 
has the fame fenfe as mofed; but, in this 
particular place, it bears, I think, a yet 
ftronger meaning. ‘ He is ftigmatifed asa 
well-known and moft abhorred liar.’ 

King John’s reproach to Hubert con- 
tains a fuller interpretation of this word 
than Polonius’s ‘ quoted him,’ in Ham- 
ict: 


Hadft not thou been by, 
A fellow, by the hand of nature mark’d, 
Quoted, and fign’d to doa deed of fhame,—&c. 
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Every Man in his Humour. 


CHAr Pik een 


Particular merit of Every Man in his Hu- 
mour. — Ben ‘fonfon’s language. — Kitely 
and Bobadil_—Mafter Stephen and Slender. 
—Clement, Downright, and Brainworm. 
— Knowell. — Anecdote of Shakfpeare and 
Fonfon. — Prologue to Every Man in his 
Humour. — ‘fonfon’s malice. — Dennis's 
thunder, — This comedy revived after thé 
Refteration. — Account of its revival.— 
Lord Dorfet’s prologue. — Miftake of 
Downs.—Medburne and the popifh plt.— 
Every Manin his Humour revived by 
Garrick. — Merit of the feveral aétors.— 
Some account of the dead and laing. — 
Anecdote of Garrick and Woodward. — 
Mrs. Ward, Delane, and Garrickh.—Me/- 
Jieurs Smith, Palmer, Dodd, and Badde- 


ley, 
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Jey, commended.— Henderfon.— Every man 
out of bis humour. — Dr. Hurd and Carlo 
Buffone.—Definition of humour.—‘fonfan’s 
panegyric of Queen Elizabeth. — His po- 
etafter.—Quarrel with the players—Whom 
he fatirizes.—Conjeflures concerning them. 


4, VERY Man in his Humour is foun- 
ded on fuch follies and paffions as 

are perpetually incident to, and connected 
with, man’s nature; fuch as do not de- 
pend upon local cuftom or change of fa- 
fhion ; and, for that reafon, will bid fair 
to laft as fong as many. of our old come- 
dies. ‘The language of Jonfon is very pe- 
culiar ; in perfpicuity and elegance he is 
inferior to Beaumont and Fletcher, and very 
unlike the mafculine dialogue of Maffin- 
ger. It is almoft needlefs to obferve that 
he comes far fhort of the variety, ftrength, 
and natural flow, of Shakfpeare. To a- 
yoid the common idiom, he plunges into 
ftiff, quaint, and harfh, phrafeology: he 
has borrowed more words, from the Latin 
D3 tongue, 
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tongue, than all the authors of his time. 
However, the ftyle of this play, as well as 
that of the Alchemift and Silent Woman, 
is more difentangled and free from foreign 
auxiliaries than the greateft part of his works, 
Mott of the charaéters are truly dramatic: 
Kitely, though not equal to Ford in The 
Merry Wives of Windfor, who can plead 
amore juftifiable caufe of jealoufy, is yet 
well conceived, and is placed fo artfully in 
fituation, as to draw forth a confiderable 
fhare of comic diftrefs. 

Bobadil is an original. The coward, 
affuming the dignity of calm courage, was, 
[ believe, new to our ftage; at leaft, I can 
remember nothing like him. From Boba- 
dil, Congreve formed his Noll Bluff; a 
part moft admirably acted by Ben Jonfon 
the comedian. Mafter Stephen is an ho- 
nefter object of ridicule than mafter Slen- 
der. One is nature’s oaf, confequently 
rather an object of compaffion than fcorn, 
The other is a fop of fafhion, and the 
gulled imitator of the follies which he ad, 


mires 
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mires in his companions. Clement and 
Downright are ftrongly marked with hu- 
mour, efpecially the firft; and Brainworm 
is a fellow of merry and arch contrivance. 
In drawing this character, I believe the 
author had Terence, or rather, Plautus, 
of whom he was acknowledged to be an 
imitator, in his eye. Wellbred and young 
Knowell are diftinguifhed by no peculia- 
rities. Old Knowell is fomething like the 
anxious Simo of Terence. 

A remarkable anecdote, concerning the 
introduction of this play to the theatre, 
has been handed down traditionally. Ben 
Jonfon prefented his Every Man in his 
Humour to one of the leading players 
in that company of which Shakfpeare was 
a member. After cafting his eye over it 
careleffly and fupercilioufly, the comedian 
was on the point of returning it to the au- 
thor with a peremptory refufal; when 
Shakfpeare, who perhaps had never, till 
that inftant, feen Jonfon, defired he might 
look into the play. He was fo well pleafed 

D 4 with 
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with it, on perufal, that he recommended 
the work and the author to his fellows. 
The fuccefs of the comedy was confidera- 
ble, and we find that the principal actors 
were employed in it; Burbage, Kempe, 
Hemmings, Condell, and Sly. Shak- 
fpeare himfelf is generally faid, by his 
name being firft in the drama, to have ac- 
ted the part of old Knowell. He was, at 
that time, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, and Ben Jonfon in his twenty-fourth, 
Notwithftanding the friendfhip which 
Shak{fpeare had manifefted to Ben, by pa- 
tronizing his play, yet the reader will find 
that the prologue is nothing lefs than a 
fatirical picture of feveral of Shakfpeare’s 
dramas, particularly his Henry V, andthe 
three parts of Henry VI. Iam of opinion, 
too, that Lear and the Tempeft are pointed 
at in the following lines ; 
Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to pleafe, 
Nor nimble fquib is feen to make afeard 
The gentlewomen, nor roll’d bullet heard 


To fay it thunders, nor tempeftuous drum 
Rumbles to tell you when the ftorm is come. 
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Thefe lines may indeed apply, as the 
editor of Jonfon hinted to me, to other 
writers as well as Shakfpeare, but, as they 
follow other lines, unqueftionably hoftile 
to him, I cannot avoid believing that he 
levelled the whole principally at the man 
whom he moft envied. 

The playhoufe thunder was compofed 
of much the fame materials in Queen 
Befs’s_ days as in the reign of George 
IlI. I never heard of any improvement 
in the theatrical artillery of the fky, if 
we except that fort of which Mr. Den- 
nis claimed the invention ; but whether 
he mixed any particular ingredients in 
the bullet, or ordered that a greater num- 
ber of them fhould be rolled in a particu- 
lar direction, or whether he contrived a 
more capacious thunder-bowl, I am really 
at a lofs for information ; but, fo jealous 
was he left his art of making thunder 
fhould be imparted to others, without his 
confent, that, Mr. Pope informs us, he 


cried out vehemently, at fome tragedy, up- 
on 
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on hearing an uncommon burft of thun- 
der, ‘* By G—that’s my thunder.” Whe- 
ther the fame critic invented the reprefen- 
tation of heavy fhowers of theatrical rain, 
by rattling a vaft quantity of peas in rol- 
fers, Iam equally ignorant. 


Every Man in his Humour was firft pub- 
iifhed in 1602. The prologue was not ad- 
ded to that edition of the play, nor mutt 
we fuppofe that it was fpoken originally ; 
and, indeed, fuch a grofs affront to their 
great friend would not have been permit- 
ted by the players. Ido not think that 
this infolent invective was ever pronoun- 
ced on the ftage, nor printed, till after the 
death of Shakfpeare, who died in April, 
4616, which, according to the then rec- 
koning of time, was foon after the beginning 
of the year. Jonfon collected his works 
into one volume in the fame year, and took 
that opportunity of indulging his pofthu- 
mous malice, by fixing this introduction 
to his firft play. This is of a piece with 
his general conduct through his whole life 

to 
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to Shakfpeare. When he fat down to write 
a panegyric on bis beloved, prefixed to his 
works, as he there calls Shakfpeare, he 
muft, fora time, have purged his brain and 
heart of all fpleen, envy, and malevolence: 
for a more accurate or extenfivé eulogium, 
on the genius and writings of Shak{fpeare, 
could not well be conceived. 

Amongft the old plays revived, upon 
the opening of the theatres after the Re- 
ftoration, this comedy was not forgotten. 
It was acted, as I conjecture, about the 
year 1675, by the duke of York’s compa- 
ny, in Dorfet Gardens. Not having met 
with a printed copy of the play, as then 
acted, I cannot eafily divine how the parts 
were divided. In all probability, Better- 
ton, Smith, Harris, Nokes, Underhill, and 
fome others of the prime comedians, were 
employed in it. | 

A tafte for Jonfon was endeavoured to 
be revived : though, I believe, that was al- 
ways an up-hill work ; and in this belief 
1 am confirmed from fome fhrewd reflec- 

tions 
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tions thrown out by L. Diggs, in a copy 
of verfes prefixed to Shakfpeare’s poems. 
However, the recommendation was fo 
powerful, that it amounted to a com- 
mand. The Earl of Dorfet favoured 
the players with an epilogue, from which 
we learn that the parts were well fit- 
ted. It contains fome ftage anecdotes or 
hiftory which may not be difpleafing to 
the readers, more efpecially as Lord Dor- 
fet’s works, feparately printed, are not to 
be met with, 


Epilogue on the revival of Ben Jonfon’s 
play, called Every Man in his Humour, 


[The adtor is fuppofed to enter with reluctance. ] 


Intreaty fhall not ferve, nor violence, 
To make me fpeak in fuch a play’s defence. 
A play, where wit and humour do agree 
To break all practis’d laws of comedy. 
The fcene, what more abfurd! in England lies: 
No gods defcend ; no dancing devils rife: 
No captive prince from unknown country brought; 
No battle; nay, there’s {care a duel fought. 
And 
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And fomething yet more fharply might be faid, 
But I confider the poor author’s dead ; 
now for our own: 


Let that be his excufe, 

Why, faith, in my opinion, we need none. 

The parts were fitted well; but fome will fay 

Pox on them, rogues! what made them take this 
play ! 

I do not doubt but you will credit me; 

It was not choice, but mere neceffity. 

To all our writing friends in town we fent, 

But not a wit durft venture out in Lent: 

Have patience but till Eafter Term, and then 

You fhall have jog and hobsy-horfe again. 

Here’s Mafter Matthew, ou: domeftic wit, 

Does promife one o’ th’ ten plays he has writ. 

But, fince great bribes weigh nothing with the juft, 

Know we have merits, and to them we truft. 

When any fafts or holidays defer 

The public labours of the theatre, 

We ride not forth, although the day be fair, 

On ambling tit, to take the fuburb air ; 

But with our authors meet, and fpend that time 

To make up quarrels between fenfe and rhyme. 

Wednefdays and Fridays conftantly we fat; 

Till, after many a Iong and free debate, 

For divers weighty reafons, "twas thought fit, 

Unruly fenfe fhould {till to rhyme fubmit. 

This the moft glorious law we ever made, 


So ftrifly in this epilogue obey’d, 


Sure 
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Sure no man here will ever dare to break. 
[Enter Fonfon’s ghoft, who, by adtion, removes the Speaker 
of the former part of the epilogue.) 
Hold, and give way, for I myfelf will {peak ; 
Can you encourage fo much infolence, 
And add new faults ftill to the great offence 
Your anceftors fo rafhly did commit 
Againft the mighty powers of art and wit, 
When they condemn’d thofe noble works of ming, 
Sejanus, and my beft love, Catiline. 
Repent, or on your guilty heads fhal! fall 
The curfe of many a rhyming paftoral. 
The three bold Beauchamps fhall revive again, 
And with the London ’Prentice conquer Spain. 
All the dull follies of the former age 
Shall find applaufe on this corrupted ftage. 
But, if you pay the great arrears of praife, 
So long fince due to my much-injur’d plays; 
From all paft crimes I firft will fet you free, 
And then infpire fome one to write like me. 


Downs, in a lift of plays acted by the 
king’s company at Drury-lane, has pla- 
ced Every Man in his Humour. I, at firft, 
fuppofed that it had been revived by the 
comedians of that houfe; but Medbourne 
being taken notice of in the epilogue, as 
the domeftic poet of the playhoufe, who 

was 
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was an actor in the duke’s company, I am 
convinced that our ftage-hiftorian was in 
an error, or that this play was revived at 
both theatres, contrary to an eftablifhed 
order of the court, which enjoined the 
two theatres to divide the old plays between 
them, and not meddle with one another’s 
property. 

Matthew Medbourne, who, in this epi- 
logue, is faid to have had no lefs than ten 
plays by him, was an excellent actor. He 
rendered himfelf acceptable, by his learning 
and accomplifhments, to perfons of fafhion 
and tafte, and was particularly diftinguifh- 
ed by the earl of Dorfet, who, not only 
condefcended to mention him in this epi- 
logue, but wrote an epilogue to his tranfla- 
tion of Moliere’s Tartuffe. Medbourne lived 
at a time when the ftate divifions were at the 
height. He was a Roman Catholic, and 
warmly attached to the intereft of his roy- 
al patron the duke of York. Unhappily, 
perhaps, on account of fome imprudent 
expreflion, or for fome imadvertent beha- 

vious, 
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viour, he was involved in the popifh plot; 
and thrown into Newgate, where he was 
fuffered to perifh. Such was the rage of 
party, that a man of fo little confequence as 
a player was made an object of popular re- 
fentment by the furious politics of Lord 
Shaftfbury and his colleagues. 

I was informed, many years fince, that 
Every Man in his humour was revived at 
the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields about 
the year 1720: how the parts were diftri- 
buted I could not learn. 

Towards the beginning of the year 1750, 
Mr. Garrick was induced, by his own 
judgement, or the advice of others, to re- 
vive this comedy, and to bring it on his 
{ftage. He expunged all fuch paffages in 
it as either retarded the progrefs of the 
plot, or, through length of time, were be- 
come obfolete or unintelligible; and thefe 
were not a few. Of all our old play- 
wrights, Jonfon was moft apt to allude to 
local cuftoms and temporary follies. Mr. 
Garrick likewife added a fcene of his own. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding all the care he had be. 
itowed in pruning and dreffing this dra- 
matic tree, he was fearful it would not 
flourifh when brought forth to public view: 
To prevent, therefore, any mifcarriage in 
the acting of the play, he took an accu- 
rate furvey of his company, and confidered 
their diftinét and peculiar faculties. He 
gave to each comedian a part which he 
thought was in the compafs of his power 
to hit off with fkill. Kitely, the jealous 
hufband, which requires great art in the 
performer, he took upon himfelf; to 
Woodward he affigned Bobadil, which has 
been thought, by many good judges, to 
have been his mafterpiece in low comedy, 
Brainworm was played with all the arch- 
nefs and varied pleafantry that could be 
affamed by Yates: Welbred and Young 
Knowell by Rofs and Palmer. Shuter en- 
tered moft naturally into the follies of 
a young, ignorant, fellow, who thinks 
fmoking tobacco fafhionably, and f{wear- 
ing a ftrange kind of oath, the highett 

Vi Olwer!: E proofs 
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proofs of humour and tafte. Winftone, 
who was tolerated in other parts, in Down- 
right was highly applauded. Old Knowell 
became the age and perfon of Berry. Mrs. 
Ward, a pretty woman, and an attrefs of 
confiderable talents, acted dame Kitely. 
Mifs Minors, fince Mrs. Walker, was the 
Mrs. Bridget. I muft not forget mafter 
Matthew, the town gull, which was given, 
with much propriety, to Harry Vaughan, 
a brother of Mrs. Pritchard, a man formed 
by nature for {mall parts of low humour 
and bufy impertinence; fuch as Tefter in 
the Sufpicious Hufband, Simple in the 
Merry Wives of Windfor, and Simon in 
the Apprentice. 

After all the attention of the acting ma- 
nager to draw together fuch a groupe of 
original actors as were fcarce ever col- 
lected before, the antiquated phrafe of 
old Ben appeared fo ftrange, and was fo 
oppofite to the tafte of the audience, that 
he found it no eafy matter to make them 
relifh the play. However, by obftinate 

perfeverance, 
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perfeverance, and by retrenching every 
thing that hurt the ear or difpleafed the 
judgement, he brought it, at laft, to bea 
favourite dramatic difh, which was of- 
ten prefented to full and brilliant audien- 
ces. 

Not any of the actors, who figured in 
in this comedy, are now living, except Mr. 
Yates, Mr. Rofs, and Mifs Minors. To 
what I have faid of thofe who are dead, I 
fhall now only add, that Palmer, who married 
Mifs Pritchard, died by an improper 
draught given him, in his illnefs, through 
miftake. Harry Vaughan, by fancying 
himfelf co-heir with his fitter, Mrs. Prit- 
chard, to large property, which was contef- 
ted by other claimants, (the heirs at law,) 
exchanged a life of innocence and eafe for 
much difappointment and vexation of 
mind. He died rich, but neither happy 
nor refpected. However, I believe he 
thought that he had a right to that of 


which he had acquired poffeffion. 
Eo 2 The 
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The frequent rehearfal of this comedy 
was a convincing proof of Garrick’s great 
anxiety for its public approbation. As no 
man more perfectly knew the various cha- 
racters of the drama than himfelf, his rea- 
ding a new or revived piece was a matter 
of inftruction, as well as entertainment, 
to the players. He generally feafoned the 
dry part of the lecture with acute remarks, 
fhrewd applications to the company prefent, 
or fome gay jokes, which the comedians of 
the theatre, who furvive their old matter, 
will recollect with pleafure. 

As he took infinite pains to inform, he 
expected an implicit fubmiffion to his in- 
ftructions. A compliance, afterall, which 
could not be expected from men of great 
profeflional abilities, fuch as Yates and 
Woodward. All that can be expected 
from genius is, to take the out-line and 
to obferve a few hints towards the colouring 
of a character ; the heightening, or finifh- 
ing, mutt be left to the performer. 

During 
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During the greateft part of the rehear- 
fals of Every Man in his Humour, Wood- 
ward feemed very attentive to Garrick’s 
ideas of Bobadil. But, in his abfence 
one morning, he indulged himfelf in the 
exhibition of his own intended manner of 
reprefentation. While the actors were 
Jaughing and applauding Woodward, Gar- 
rick entered the playhonfe, and, unpercei- 
ved, attended to the tranfaction of the fcene. 
After waiting fometime, he ftept on the 
{tage, and cried, ‘‘ Bravo, Harry! bravo! 
upon my foul, bravo !—Why, now this is—- 
no, no, I can’t fay this is quite my idea of 
the thing—Yours is, after all—to be fure, 
rather—ha !”” — Woodward perceiving the 
manager a little embarraffed, with much 
feeming modefty, faid, ‘* Sir, I will act the 
part, if you defire it, exactly according to 
your notion of it,”——‘* No, no! by no 
means, Harry, D—n it, you have actual- 
ly clenched the matter.—But why, my dear 
Harry, would not you communicate - be- 


fore.; 
sate Mrs, 
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Mrs. Ward was a very favourite actrefs 
at Edinburgh, when Delane and Sparks 
exhibited upon the theatre of that city, in 
the fummer of 1748. Delane, though at 
that time in the fervice of Mr.Garrick, per- 
haps inadvertently recommended her to 
his old mafter, Mr. Rich, who immediate- 
ly fixed her in his company by articles of 
agreement. Her firft appearance, at Co- 
vent-Garden theatre, was in Cordelia, the 
winter enfuing, when Quin aéted Lear. 

Though this actrefs was very attractive 
in feature and agreeable in figure, yet, it 
muft be granted, that parts of vigour 
and loftinefs were much more fuitable to 
her manner than Cordelia. ‘The high paf- 
fions of Hermione were more congenial to 
her voice and fpirit than a Shore or a Mo- 
nimia: fhe was a better Califta than a 
Juliet. She died about twelve years fince. 
Delane’s complaifance to Rich, by being 
an inftrument of engaging, to that mana- 
ger, Mrs. Ward, loft him the friendthip of 
Garrick, and occafioned a quarrel between 

them 
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them which ended only with the life of the 
former. Before this tranfaction, they had 
been on the moft friendly terms: Gar- 
rick had publicly profeffed himfelf the 
friend of Delane, and took a pleafure in 
walking with him, in the ftreet, arm in 
arm. But, ‘ O world, thy flippery turns |’* 
Delane, foon after his arrival from Scot- 
land, accidentally met Garrick in the pi- 
azza of Covent-Garden, who not only 
would not return his falute, but gave him 
fuch a look of anger and difdain as few 
men, befides himfelf, had it in their power 
to beftow. An immediate feparation of 
intereft enfued. Delane’s articles were 
given up, and he was hired to Mr. Rich. 
This actor did not long furvive the quar- 
rel. He was aman of fpirit, and felt all 
the difagreeablenefs of contemptuous treat- 
ment. Whether, in confequence of this 
difference, he applied himfelf with greater 
eagernefs to his bottle, or whether it was 
E 4 owing 
ee ee ee ee 


* Coriolanus, 
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owing to his ufual indulgence in the cir- 
culation of the glafs, it was univerfally 
faid that he died a martyr to Bacchus, 
This happened about the year 1750. 
Every Man in his Humour, notwith- 
ftanding the lofs of fo many capital per- 
formers, who played in it on its revival, 
continues {till to be a play to which the 
public pays attention. Many of the cha- 
racters are well adapted to the abilities of 
the actors, particularly Mr. Smith in Kite- 
ly, who, in this part, 1s not an unworthy 
fucceflor of our great Rofcius; Mr. Palmer 
in Bobadil, Mr. Dodd in Mafter Stephen, 
and Baddeley in Brainworm, are much ap- 
proved, Their merit appears to greater 
advantage, as they could not have the fame 
inftructions which their predeceffors had. 
Mr. Henderfon, when at Drury-lane, tried 
his {killin Bobadil. Though different in 
his manner from Woodward, he drew a 
good portrait-of the coward and the bully. 
—Were he to act it oftener, he would cer- 
tainly be more warm in his colouring. 
The 
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The fuccefs of Every Man in his Hu- 
mour encouraged Ben to write Every Man 
out of his Humour. This he, very judi- 
cioufly, I think, calls a comic fatire. It 
confifts of a variety of characters, exhibit- 
ing manners rather in loofe and independent 
fcenes than in a regular fable. Downs 
places this comedy in the lift of plays which 
were revived by the king’s company of co- 
medians. But I believe he is guilty of the 
fame miftake which he fell into with re- 
{pect to Every Man in his Humour, which 
I have fufficiently proved was atted by 
Betterton’s company. Whether Ben Jon- 
fon was the firft dramatift who introduced 
upon our ftage a grex, who comment up- 
on the action of the feveral characters in 
the play, is not very material. He has been 
followed in this by the Duke of Buckingham 
and others, and by Mr. Foote lately in fome 
of his farces, in which fome of his actors 


have fpoken to others on the ftage from 
| the 
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the gallery and the boxes, to the no fmall 
entertainment of the fpectators. This 
piece has, in my opinion, a great fhare of 
comic pleafantry, and, with fomejudiciousal- 
terations, would now afford rational amufe- 
ment. Some of the characters, it is true, 
are obfolete through age; others, fuch as 
the Envious Man and the Parafite, are of 
all times and all nations. Macilente and 
Carlo Buffone will laft till doomfday : they 
ave admirably well drawn. ‘The objection 
of Dr. Hurd, who terms the play a hard 
delineation of a groupe of fimply-exifting 
paffions, wholly chimerical, is ill-founded. 
Some of thefe parts are to be feen now in 
fome fhape or other ; fafhionable fhadows 
of foppery and cuftom vary with times and 
circumftances. Who does not fee every 
day a Sogliardo and Fungofo, differently 
modified, inour metropolis at this inftant ? 
In a rude unpolifhed age, when the people 
were juft emancipated from barbarifm by 
the renovation of literature and the light 
of reformation, a groupe of new and ab- 

furd 
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furd characters muft naturally fpring up 
which would furnifh ample materials of 
ridicule to the comic writers; and who 
can deny that Jonfon has, in this play, 
laid hold of many growing follies of the 
times in which he lived? 

With fubmiffion to fo juftly-celebrated 
a writer as Dr. Hurd, I would afk, what 
is it that conftitutes character? Is it not 
that diftinguifhed paffion, or peculiar hu- 
mour, which feparates a man from the reft 
of his fpecies? Characters are formed 
from manners, and thefe are derived from 
paffions. When they are indulged toa 
certain diftinguifhing degree, fo as to make 
a man ridiculous or remarkable, we then 
call hima chara¢éter. The Mufes’ Looking- 
Glafs cannot be paralelled with Every Man 
in his Humour; becaufe in this we have 
action, which the other wants. 

Jonfon has, in one part, delineated a 
character which did not exift perhaps in 
that full force in his own days, and with 
fuch eclat and additional force from cer- 

tain 
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tain circumftances, as it has done fince. 
Many ftriking features of Carlo Buffone 
will, if I miftake not, be acknowledged to 
have exifted in a late fhining comic genius. 
Let us read Buffone’s character given by 
Cordato : 
* He is one whom the auther calls CarloBuf- 
fone, an impudent common jefter, a violent 
railer, and an incomprebenfible epicure; one 
athofe company is defired of all men, but be- 
lowed of none; be will fooner lofe bis foul than 
a jeft, and profane even the moft holy things 
io excite laughter ; no honourable or reverend 
perfenage whatfoever, that comes within the 
reach of his eye, but is turned into all manner 
ef variety by bis adulterous fimilies. 


We muft grant Jonfon the merit of be- 
ing the firft who could fix that uncertain 
and wandering thing, called Avmour, by a 
juft and accurate definition : 


“ 


When fome peculiar quality 

Doth fo poffefs a man, that itdothdraw 

All affe&s, his fpirits, and his powers, 

In 
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In their conftruGtions, all to run one way, — 
This may be truly faid to be a humour.” 


This comic fatire gave general fatisfac- 
tion. Queen Elizabeth, drawn by the 
fame which was fpread of it, honoured the 
play with her prefence. Jonfon, to pay a 
refpectful compliment to his fovereign, al- 
tered the conclufion of his play into. an ele- 
gant panegyric, fpoken by Malicente; 
which turns upon this fimple idea; that 
her majefty’s powerful influence had con- 
verted him, the reprefentative of envy, in- 
to acontrary character. Mr. Collins, the 
author of feveral juftly-elteemed poems, 
firft pointed out to me the particular beau- 
ties of this occafional addrefs. The reader 
will not think his time ‘ill fpent in reading | 
the moft interefting part of it : 


— Inthe ampleand unmeafur’d flood 
Of her perfections are my paffions drown’d ; 
And Ihave now a fpirit as fweet and clear 
As the moft rarified and fubtle air. 
With which, and with a heart as pure as firey 
Yet humble as the earth, do 1 implore 
Heaven, that fhe, whofe prefence hath cffected 


Ths 
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This change in me, may fuffer moft late change 
Jn her admir’d and happy government. 

May ftill this ifland be call’d fortunate ! 

And rugged treafon tremble at the found, 

When fame fhall fpeak it with an emphafis. 

Let foreign polity be dull as lead, 

And pale invafion come with half a heart, 

When he looks upon her bleffed foil. 

The throat of war be ftopp’d within her land, 
And turtle-footed Peace dance fairy-rings 

About her court ; where never may there come 
Sufpeé& or danger, but all truft and fafety ! 

Let Flattery be dumb, and Envy blind, 

In her dread prefence; Death himfelf admire her; 
And may her virtues make him to forget 

The ufe of his inevitable hand ! 

Fly from her, Age! Sleep, Time, before her throne ! 
Our ftrongeft wall falls down when fhe is gone | 


Macilente is the abftract of envy in E- 
very Man out of his Humour; Razcour, 
in the Roman comique of Scarron, is the 
fame character dilated. This play was 
acted, by the eftablifhed comedians, in 
1599. Why. Jonfon left them, and em- 
ployed the children of the queen’s chapel, 
in preference, to act his Cynthia’s revels, 

is 
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is a queftion that cannot now be ealily, if 
at all, decided. 

We have fome reafon to conjecture, that 
the acting of Every Man in his Humour 
muft have been attended with certain cir- 
cumftances unpleafing to the author, or 
he would not have delivered his next play, 
‘ As you find it,’ to be aéted by children, 
This comedy, though worth faving from 
oblivion, does not call, in my opinion, for 
the enlogium which has been conferred 
upon it. 

In his introduction to his Every Man 
out of his Humour, the author told the 
people, with more franknefs than difcre- 
tion, that, if they did not Itke his play, it 
muft be attributed to their ignorance: 

: If we fail, 


We muft impute it to this only chance,— 
Art hath an enemy call’d ignorance. 


In As you find it, he feems to complain 
of the rude behaviour of an audience, in 
manifefting their diflike and contempt, by 

various 
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various methods, to a good play; means 
ing, no doubt, one of his own. This 
charge he renewed. In his dialogue of 
the boys, at the beginning of Cynthia’s 
Revels, and indeed almoft through all 
his pieces, he feems to be exceedingly 
fore; for he imprudently provokes the 
ill-will and contempt of thofe who mutt 
finally condemn or eftablifh his works, 
and from whom there can be no adequate 
appeal. Shakfpeare modeftly courted the 
good-will of his auditors, Jonfon defied 
and affronted them. 

His next piece, the poetafter, is a fatire 
upon the players, under the pretence of 
retaliating the abufe he had fuffered from 
Decker. Notwithftanding all he has faid 
to defend himfelf from the charge of gene- 
ral obloquy on the fociety of actors, in a 
dialogue which he tells us was fpoken but 
once, by way of addrefs to the audience, 
the poetafter is a formal attack upon the 
comedians and their profeffion. Churchill 
was a generous and fair fatirift; Jonfon 

infidioufly 
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infidioufly fkulks under the pretence of 
aiming at one or two of the fraternity, 
when he really levels his fhafts at them all. 
Some of the players he charaéterizes under 
feigned names: fuch as ‘the lean Polu- 
phagus,’ by whom I conjecture he means 
Burbage, who, I have no doubt, aéted the 
lean Macilente, Of him he makes Tucca 
fay,—‘ He will eat aleg of mutton, while 
Iaminmy porridge. His belly is like Ba- 
rathrum.’ By ‘ Frifker the zany, and good 
fkipping {waggerer,’ I have fancied that he 
meant Kempe, who was celebrated for his 
ready wit and facetious jefting: however, 
this is only conjecture. Who he means by 
‘ Mango, the fat fool,’ is ftill lefs in my 
conception. ‘ You may bring him,’ fays 
Tucca, who is the author’s mouth-piece 
againft the comedians ; ‘ but let him not 
beg rapiers and fcarfes in his own familiar 
playing face, nor roar out his’ barren bold 
jefts with a tormenting laughter between 
drunk and dry. Do you hear, Stifftoe? 

Vor. II. F give 
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give him warning to forfake his faucy gla- 
vering grace and his goggle eye; it does not 
become him, firrah!’ Lowin was the origi- 
nal Falftaff, and played innumerable parts 
of humour and pleafantry: perhaps Ben 
flings this outrageous farcafm at this actor. 
We have leave to guefs any body, finee he 
{pares nobody. 

The Poetafter, notwithftanding the au- 
thor’s predilection for it, is one of Jonfon’s 
loweft productions : it was conceived in 
malice and brought forth in anger. It is 
indeed a contemptible mixture of the ferio- 
comic, where the names of Auguftus Cx- 
far, Meceenas, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 
Tibullus, are all facrificed upon the altar 
of private refentment. The tranflations 
from the claffics are meanly literal, as well 
as harfh and quaint, and far inferior to thofe 
of Chapman, or any other tranflator of thofe 
times. Jonfon’s Tucca is a wretched copy, 
or ape, of the inimitable Falftaff. This 
comical fatire, as it is called, clofes with 
an apologetical addrefs to the reader, {tuffed 

with 
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with farther abufe upon the players, with 
a flender exception in favour of fome bet» 
ter natures amongft them. There is no- 
thing fo remarkable in this dialogue as the 
author’s arrogance. After having laboured 
moft ftrenuoufly to give proofs of his im- 
portance, in a kind of poetic rapture, he 
thrufts his friends from him, by telling 
them, ‘ He will try if Tragedy have a 
more kind afpect, for her favours he will 
next purfue. We muft fuppofe, then, 
that he was in labour of his great Sejanus. 

By the mediation of friends, and moft 
likely by the good-offices of our gentle 
Shakfpeare, a reconciliation was effected 
between this furly writer and the come- 
dians. 


F 2 CHAP? 
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Cogan t. hy aN 


Fonfon’s Sejanus. —Affified in it by Shak{peare. 


— Sejanus inferior to Shakfpeare’s third- 
rate tragedies.— “fonfon's tranflations from 
the claffics. — His ignorance of decency and 
decorum. — Defence of Silius commended.— 
Tiberius and Macro.— Soliloquy of Sejanus. 
— Catiline.— Condemned originally.— Re- 
vived by Charles Hart.— Suppofed at the in- 
Jtigation of Buckingham, Dorfet, Gc. — 
Cicero's [peeches immoderately long.— Cice- 
ro’s charaéter rejected, by Major Mobun, 
for Cethegus.— His excellence in the part.— 
“fonfon’s ladies. — Leonard Digges. — His 
verfes on “fonfon’s three comedies. — “fonfon’s 
Srown. — Acquainted with the Duke of 
Buckingham when the duke was a boy. — 
Stage-learning required for “fonfon’s cha- 


racters. 


HAKSPEARE not only acted a part in 
Sejanus, but wrote fome fcenes for it, 
as 
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as originally reprefented. Of this Jonfon 
takes notice in an advertifement to an edi- 
tion of this play printed in 1605; and, 
though he does not mention his coadjutor’s 
name, he points him out by the appella- 
tion of a happy genius. However, it is 
remarkable, though he condefcended to be 
the avowed fellow-labourer of Chapman, 
Marfton, Rowley, and others, he affures the 
reader, with a fneer, that he would not 
join his own inferior matter to that of the 
great poet ; but he wrote over again thofe 
{cenes which had been wrought into the 
piece by the pen of Shak{peare. Who does 
not wifh that Shakfpeare had put as high 
a value upon his true brilliants as Ben did 
upon his jewels of pafte? The fcenes, re- 
jected by Jonfon, Shakfpeare did not pre- 
ferve. .I have had fome little fufpicion, 
that Shakfpeare’s part of this tragic enter- 
tainment might poffibly be that alone 
which efcaped public cenfure; the play, he 
tells us himfelf, was univerfally exploded. 
Nay, he fays that the body of Sejanus did 

imag not 
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not fare better from’the Roman mob than 
the play did from the fpectators, 

Ben, notwithftanding, greatly valued 
himfelf upon this tragedy. Let any candid 
judge examine it with the fecond or third 
rate tragedies of Shakfpeare, and he will 
find it far inferior to the fpirit that reigns 
in the worft of them. 

If, in his hiftorical pieces, our admira- 
ble bard is fometimes blameable for over- 
loading his {cenes with multiplicity of bu- 
finefs, and with incidents undramatic, Ben 
Jonfon, in the felection of hiftorical e- 
vents, is far lefs happy than his rival, 
The fpeeches of his principal characters are 
long and tedious, and neither interefting 
from fentiment, paffion, or bufinefs, His 
tranflations from the clafflics are tirefome 
and difgufting, and retard, rather than 
forward, the progrefs of the play. When 
the tragedy is brought, by the death of Se- 
janus, to its proper period, (and which 
is pompoufly and too circumftantially 
related from Juvenal,) the curtain is not 

fuffered 
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fuffered to fall till you are tortured with, 
what might have been well fpared, an o- 
dious relation of the cruel deaths of his 
young fon, and his daughter, a child who is 
firft vitiated by the common executioner, 
to be made a legal victim of juftice to the 
itate. This man, the frequenter of courts, 
the fcholar of Camden, the friend of Sel- 
den, and the companion of Sir Harry Sa- 
vile, had no knowledge of decorum and 
decency. 

But, that I may not be thought to view 
this author’s writings with a partial ma- 
lignity, let me candidly confefs there is 
fomething noble and affecting in the defence 
of Silius, whofe voluntary death in the fe- 
nate is ftriking and truly dramatic; that 
Tiberius’s diffembled knowledge ‘of Se- 
janus’s defigns, with his employing Ma- 
cro to check the pride and infolence of his 
minion, are mafterly touched; and the 
fine foliloquy of Sejanus, in which he e- 
numerates the flaughter of his enemies, 
cannot be too much applauded. 

F 4 To 
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To have done at once with Jonfon’s 
tragic poetry, let us now proceed to his 
Catiline, which Lord Dorfet calls ‘ his beft 
love, Catiline.’ 

We have the author’s teftimony that this 
play was condemned in-the acting. It can- 
not now be known whether it ‘was after- 
wards revived before the playhoufes were 
fhut up in the beginning of the civil wars. 
I rather incline to think it muft have been, 
by fome means, brought again on the ftage 
before the Reftoration; fome time after 
which it was revived by Charles Hart. —. 
This great actor, having a confiderable 
venture in the theatre, would not, with- 
ont fome profpect of fuccefs, have run the 
rifk of decorating a piece in which fuch a 
number of characters were included. 

The Duke of Buckingham and Lord 
Dorfet were admirers of Jonfon to a degree. 
of idolatry; it is very probable, that, by. 
liberal promifes, they encouraged the 
actors to bring forward this forgotten 
tragedy. Certain it is, that the play was 

acted 
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acted feveral times during the reign of 
Charles II. ‘The ation of Hart, in Cati- 
line, was univerfally applauded ; and this 
contributed to keep alive what otherwife 
would have foon been loft to be public. — 
* Hart’s action,’ faid the great critic, Ry- 
mer, ‘ could throw a luftre on the moft 
wretched characters ; and he fo far daz- 
zled the eyes of the fpectator by ‘it, that 
the deformities of the poet could not be dif- 
cerned.” Jonfon has, befides, placed Ca- 
tiline in fuch fituations, and given fenti- 
ments fo correfpondent to his- ambitious 
and favage mind, that a good actor could 
not fail to improve them to the delight of 
an intelligent audience. But, when we 
allow all this, and more, Catiline, upon 
the whole, is a very languid and tedious 
entertainment. Nothing but a very ftrong 
prepofleffion in the author’s favour could 
have induced an audience to hear with pa- 
tience. the fpeeches of Cicero, which, ba- 
ting the interruptions of a line or two, 
are extended to the immeafurable length. 


of 
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of one’ hundred arid feventy lines. A great 
deal of Salluft, and almoft the whole of 
Cicero’s Catilinarian orations, are tran- 
flated verbally. This, in Jonfon’s age, 
was. more unneceflary perhaps than in 
our own: the claffics were in every body’s 
hands. The laft editors of Shakfpeare 
have, with fingular diligence, given a lift of 
all the tranflations from the Greek and Ro- 
man authors publifhed in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James; and it is almoft afto- 
nifhing to think what floods of fcience and 
learning were poured in from thefe claffic 
fountains. 

The part of Cicero muft have been an in- 
tolerable burden to an actor of Stentorian 
lungs, unlefs the orations were confiderably 
curtailed. Major Mohun, who is celebrated 
by my Lord Rochefter for the wonder of 
actors, rejected Cicero, and took a much 
fhorter part, that of Cethegus, his acting 
ef which the fame nobleman much ap- 
plauds. The manners of this play are, in 
one place particularly, more cenfurable 

. than 
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than thofe of Sejanus. In thegrand meet- 
ing of the confpirators, one of them, by 
action, tempts a young lad to fubmit to his 
infamous paflion ; upon his unwillingnefs 
tocomply, Catiline threatens him with in- 
{tant death if he perfifts to refufe gratify- 
ing the other’s more than brutal inclina- 
tion. This, I fuppofe, Ben would call 
the truth of hiftory and highly chara¢cterif- 
tical. But furely he muft have read and 
tranflated Horace’s Art of Poetry with 
little tafte who could be guilty of fuch in- 
decency. Jonfon’s women are, in general, 
difagreeablecompany; they are vicious and 
vulgar, and make the author {mell too 
much of low company and the brothel. 
We have indeed one modeft Celia, and my 
good Dame Kitely, to counterbalance his 
large number of rampant ladies. The 
fcene, in Catiline, between Curius and 
Fulvia, by the conduct of which the con- 
{piracy is brought to light, 1s naturally 
imagined and dramatically conducted. 
Jonfon, by his knowledge of Roman man- 

ners, 
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ners, cuftoms, attires; &c. avoids tolera- 
bly well the common fault of our old dra- 
matifts, who are fure to travel with the 
manners of our metropolis to all parts 
of the globe. 

The critics who lived in the fame age 
with the author, and all who have fucceed- 
ed till within thefe twenty or thirty years, 
have beftowed the moft fuperlative com- 
mendations upon Volpone, the Silent Wo- 
man, and the Alchemift; and yet we find, 
by a contemporary, who feems to have no 
mean opinion of thefe comedies, that they 
were exhibited to empty benches, at a time 
when the name of Shak{peare was ‘a charm 
fiifficient to draw multitudes to fee his dra- 
maticworks. Mr. Malone has quoted, in his 
Supplement to Shak{peare, a copy of verfes, 
by Leonard Digges, prefixed to Shak- 
fpeare’s poems, where we: have the .follow- 
mg account of Jonfon’s great chef-d’ceu- 
vres ¢ 


And, 
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And, though the Fox ‘and fubtle Alchemift, 

Long intermitted, could not quite be mifs’d ; 
Though thefe have fham’d the ancients, and might raife 
Their author’s merit with a crown of bays; 

Yet thefe, fometimes, ev’n at a friend’s defire, 
AGed, have fearce defray’d the fea. coal fire 

And doot-keepers :—wwhen, let Falftaff come, 

Hal, Poins, the re{t,—you fcarce fhall have a room, 
All is fo pefter’d. Let but Beatrice 

And Benedick be feen | lo! ina trice, 

The cock-pit, gall’ries, boxes, all, are full, &c. 


In another place of the fame poem : 


When, fome new day, they would not brook a line 
Of tedious, though well-labour’d, Catiline; 


Scjanus, too, was iikfome 


And this feens to be a fair and juft ac- 
count of the regard in which Jonfon was 
generally held. He was never fupported 
by the public voice, though kept alive by 
the critics and the excellent performance 
of the actors. He had bullied the authors 
of his own times into an extraordinary 0- 
pinion of his vaft merit ; and, when he 
died, he left fuch a frown behind him, 

that 
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that he frightened all fucceeding dramatic 
poets and critics, who were afraid to cen- 
fure, what, in their hearts, they neither 
admired nor approved. I have already 
given my opinion that fome of our leading 
nobility, and other court critics, made it 
their bufinefs to ftimulate the players to 
revive their favourite author, though, I 
am perfuaded, the greateft part of the au- 
diences had no appetite for him. The 
duke of Buckingham has found room in 
his Rehearfal to give praife to Ben Jonfon, 
though he no where mentions Shakfpeare. 
But the duke, it feems, converfed with 
Ben when his grace was a boy of about 
thirteen, and the poet was near his grand 
climacterique, and thence conceived fuch 
a veneration for him, that it never left him 
afterwards. 

It was a conftant complaint of the old ac- 
tors, who lived in Queen Anne’s time, that 
if Jonfon’s plays were intermitted for a few 
years, they could not know how to perfonate 
his characters, they were fo difficult, and their 

manners 
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manners fo diftant, from thofe of all other 
authors. To preferve them required akind 
of {tage learning, which was traditionally 
hoarded up. Mofca, in Volpone, when 
he endeavours to work upon the avarice 
of Corvino, and to induce him to offer his 
wife to the pretendedly fick voluptuary, 
pronounces the word think, feven or eight 
times : there isa difficulty arifes here in va- 
rious paufe and difference of found. Many 
niceties of this kind were obferved by the 
old comedians, which are now abfolutely 
loft.to the ftage. 


CHAP- 
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COHTAIP OP ER aay: 


Fable of Volpone. — Luctan’s Dialogues. 


Praifeof The Fox.—The laft at condemned. 

—The actors in Volpone. — Booth, Wilks, 

Cibber, Mills, fonfon— Mrs. Clive-—Mr. 

Boman, ©c.—Garrick’s intention to revive 

Volpone. — The Silent Woman. — Revival 
in 1752. — Charaéter of Morofe. — Difi- 

culty in acting Ben ‘fonfon’s charaéters. — 

His plays obfolete.—A fweet fonnet.—Cart- 

wright and Mobun.—Refpect paid by Booth, 

Wilks, and Cibber, to “fonfon’s Silent Wo- 

man.—Ben ‘fonfon the attor.—Shepherd.— 

The Alchemift. — Bad cataftrophe.— Abel 
Drugger. — The. Cibber. — Garrick and 
Wefton. — Yates—The two Palmers, —- 

Ben Griffin and Ben fonfon. — Sir Epicure- 
Mammon. — Harper and Love. — Doll 
Common. — Mrs. Chive and Mrs. Prit- 

chard. 


LHe 
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HE Fable of Volponé is chofen with 
judgement, and is founded upon a- 
varice and luxury. The paying obfe- 
quious and conftant courtfhip to childlefs 
rich people, with a view to obtain from 
them bountiful legacies in return, has been 
a practice of all times, and in all nations. 
There is in Lucian, the father of true ri= 
dicule, an admirable dialogue, on this fub- 
ject, between Plutoand Mercury. An old 
man of ninety is affiduoufly courted by 
feveral young fellows, who, in hopes of 
being his heirs, perform the loweft and 
meaneft offices to him. Pluto orders 
Mercury to carry off thefe rafcals, who are 
dividing, in their minds, the old fellow’s 
fiches, to the infernal fhades, but com- 
mands him to double, nay, treble, the age 
of him who is the object of their obfe- 
quioufnefs. Lucian has no lefs than five 
or fix dialogues on the fame fubject. 
In the comedy of The Fox, there is not 
much to be cenfured, except the language, 
Vor. II. G which 
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which is fo pedantic and ftuck fo full of La- 
tinity, that few, except the learned, can 
perfectly underftand it. ‘ Jonfon, fays 
Dr. Young, brought all the antients upon 
his head: by ftudying to fpeak like a Ro- 
man, he forgot the language of his coun- 
try.” 

The conduct of the plot in the firft four 
acts, except the mountebank fcene, is tru- 
ly admirable. The laft act is, in my o- 
pinion, quite farcical, That a man of 
Volpone’s fagacity: fhould venture to ap- 
pear in public, in the difguife of a moun- 
tebank, to be an eye-witnefs of a la- 
dy’s beauty, of which he had heard only 
from report, and after efcaping from the 
apprehended confequences of this exorbi- 
tant frolic, which had brought him within 
the cenfure of a court of judicature, upon 
the bare: declaration of the judges in his 
favour, and againft thofe he had cau- 
fed to be unjuftly accufed; that he fhould 
again affume another fhape, that of an 
apparitor or tipftaff; make a pretended 

will > 
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will; leave all his money, jewels, and effetts, 
pretendedly to fo wretched a fellow as 
a pimp and parafite; and all this with no 
other view than to mortify, infult, and: a- 
bufe, thofe whom he had gulled, while 
yet the fentence of the court was depen- 
ding, is a matter as abfurd and improba« 
ble as any thing acted at the Italian co- 
medy. 

In the year 1731, the elder Mills atted 
Volpone; Wilks, Mofca; Colley Cibber, 
Corvino; Ben Jonfon, Corbaccio; Mrs. 
Horton, Lady Would-be; and Celia by 
Mrs. Butler. About three years after, it 
was acted to ftill more advantage, for Quin 
excelled Mills in Volpone. Inthe Mounte- 
bank he affumed all the art, trick, and volu- 
ble impudence, of a charlatan; though W. 
Mills, who fucceeded Wilks in Mofca, fell 
below his predeceffor, yet his father, who 
fubmitted to play Corvino, was fuperior 
to C. Cibber in that part. Cibber feemed, 
I thought, to jeft with the character. 


Mills was in earneft, and had a ftronger 
Spe voice 
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voice: to exprefs paffionate and jealous rage 
than the other. Jonfon kept his old part, 
but Milward’s Voltore was a fine copy of 
law oratory. Mrs. Clive; I need not fay, 
gave infinite entertainment in Lady Wou’d- 
be. Though Celia is but a fhort part, to 
Mrs. Butler’s. great commendation, fhe 
rendered it extremely interefting. 

To omit mentioning the part of the 
firft avocatori, or fuperior judge, would 
be an act of injuftice; for it was repre- 
fented with great propriety by the venera- 
ble Mr..Boman, at that time verging to 
the eightieth year of his age. This actor 
was the laft of the Bettertonian fchool. 
By the remains of this man, . the fpectators 
might guefs at the perfection to which the 
old mafters in acting had arrived. Boman 
pronounced the fentence upon the feveral 
delinquents, in the comedy, with becoming 
gravity, grace, and dignity. 

Mr. Garrick had long, wifhed to revive 
Volpone, and to aét the principal charac- 
ter. The parts were tranfcribed and de- 

livered 
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livered to the actors, but the acting of the 
play was fuperfeded by fome means not 
known. 

The writers, upon dramatic poetry, of 
the laft céntury, and during’ a confidera- 
ble part of the prefent, have concurred in 
extolling the merits of the Silent Woman. 
Lowin, I think, originaliy a¢ted Morofe, and 
Taylor, Trewit. Mr. Dryden, in his Effay 
on dramatic Poetry, has given avery advan- 
tageous character of this play. After all 
the panegyric beftowed upon it, the play 
is of that number which needs much for- 
givenefs, if it really has a title to much 
commendation. The great licentioufnefs 
of its dialogue was no obftacle to its fuc- 
cefs when originally performed; nor, in 
the reign of Charles II. when revived. 
But, as the age advanced in decency of 
mannets, the: lefs could the Silent Wo- 
man be tolerated. -When it was revived, 
about thirty years fincé, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Garrick, with perfe- 
yerance it was dragged on for a few nights.: 

oe The 
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The. managers acquired neither profit nor 
reputation by the exhibition of it. Some 
expreffions met with fevere marks of the 
{pectators difpleafure. The character of 
Morofe, upon whofe peevifh and perverfe 
humour the plot of the comedy depends, 
is that-of a whimfical reclufe, whofe dif- 
pofition can bear no found but that which 
he utters himfelf. If this were the whole 
of his character, he would ftill be a good 
object for comic fatire, but the melancho- 
ly of Morofe degenerates into malice and 
cruelty. In extreme old .age, to difinherit 
a worthy young man, his nephew, he enters 
intothe bonds of matrimony. The fchemes 
therefore which are contrived to difturb 
his repofe and torment his mind, are pro- 
per medicines for fuch a man, and juftified 
by the ftricteft morality. 

But, befides the licentioufnefs of the 
manners, and quaintnefs of expreffion, in. 
the Silent Woman, the frequent allufions 
to. forgotten cuftoms and characters ren- 
der it impoffible to be ever revived with 

any 
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any probability of fuccefs. To underftand 
Jonfon’s comedies perfectly, we fhould 
have before us a fatirical hiftory of the age 
in which he lived. I queftion whether the 
diligence of Mr. Steevens and Mr. Malone 
could dig up a very complete explanation 
of this author’s allufions. Mr. Calman, 
after all the pains and {kill he could beftow 
‘on this comedy, found that it was labour 
loft; there was no reviving the dead. The 
audience were as much difgufted with Jon- 
fon’s old ruffs and bands, as the wits of 
James I. were with Hyeronimo’s old cloak 
and the Spanifh tragedy. 

It muft yet be confeffed, that the gen- 
tlemen of this comedy, though perhaps too 
learned for the prefent day, converfe with 
an eafy gaiety and liberal familiarity, fupe- 
rior to any of this writer’s productions, 
In the firft act there isa fonnet, which, for 
the vivacity and elegance of its turn of 
thought, I cannot forbear tranfcribing : 


G4 Still 
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Still to be neat, ftill to be drefs’d 

As you were going to a feaft ; 

Still to be powder’d, ftill perfum’d; 
Lady, ’tis to be prefum’d, 

Thaugh art's hid caufes are not found, 
Ali is not fweet, all is not found, 
Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes fimplicity a grace ; 

Robes Joofely flowing, hair as free; 
Such fweet negle& more taketh me 
Than all th’adulteries of art, 

That firike my eyes, but not my heart. 


Theauthor, agreeably to his old cuf 
tom, has made very free with the ancients: 
he has borrowed from Juvenal, Ovid de Ar- 
te Amandi, and Plautus’s Aulularia, 


Wearetold, that the Fox was conceived 
and brought forth in fix weeks. But Jon- 
fon’s dramatic mufe lay fallow for four 
years; for Volpone was acted in 1605, and 
the Silent Woman not till the year 1609. 
Some new quarrel with the eftablifhed co- 
medians, I fuppofe, caufed him to have re- 
courfe again to his children of the Revels, 

though 
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though he had loft his favourite boy, Sal. 
Pavy, whofe hiftrionical abilities, and 
wonderful {kill in reprefenting old men, 
though not arrived to his fourteenth year, 
he celebratedin a copy of verfes to his me- 
mory. 

Such was the authority of Jorifon’s. 
name, that the king’s comedians, efta- 
blifhed at the Reftoration, claiming a 
prior right of choice to the Duke of York’s 
players, feized upon Ben Jonfon’s three 
moft efteemed comedies and his two trage- 
dies. 

Cartwright, who was a bookfeller as 
well as an actor, played Morofe. He is 
mentioned by name in the Rehearfal. 
Major Mohun was celebrated for True- 
Wit. The famous Lacy acted Captain 
Otter. 

About fifty or fixty years fince, great 
refpect was paid to this comedy; for 
Booth, Wilks, the elder Mills, and Colley 
Cibber, acted the Dauphin, Truewit, 
Clerjmont, -and Sir John Daw. Such an 

| exhibition 
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exhibition of comic diftrefs, in old Ben Jon- 
fon’s Morofe, I have hardly ever feen in any 
other actor. Heand Wefton are the only co- 
medians I can remember, that, in all the parts 
they reprefented, abfolutely forgot them- 
felves. I have feen very great players, nay, 
fuperior, in fome refpects, to them, at Jeaftin 
the art of colouring and high finifhing, when 
on the ftage laugh at a blunder of a perfor- 
mer or fome accidental impropriety of the 
fcene: but thefe men were fo truly abforb- 
ed in character, that they never loft fight 
of it. Jonfon ftayed on the ftage to the laft, 
till within about two years of eighty; but 
his very dregs were refpectable. He died 
im 31742; and, a few months before his 
death, was out of humour, that the agent 
of the Dublin theatre, who came over on 
purpofe to engage Mr. Garrick for the fum- 
mer-months, had not made overtures to 
him. Otter was well atted by Shepherd, 
and Sir Amorous La Foole with vivacity 

by Theophilus Cibber. 
The Alchemift was Ben Jonfon’s laft 
comedy of merit, for afterwards he pro- 
duced 
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duced nothing very eftimable.. This play 
is, I think equal to any of this author’s, in 
plot, character, and comic fatire. The 
cataftrophe is furely a bad one; a gentle- 
man of fortune joining with his knavith 
fervant, to cheat-a parcel “of bubbles of 
their money and goods, is equally mean 
and immoral. This play kept poffeffion 
of the ftage long after the impofture it was 
written to detet had ceafed. It is worked 
up with amazing art; and, as its founda- 
tion is laid in avarice and impofition, it af+ 
fords a groupe of comic characters and vari- 
éty of ftage-bufinefs. However, it muft be 
owned, that, for thefe laft forty years, it 
has been fupported by the action of a fa- 
vourite Abel Drugger. Mr. Garrick freed 
the ftage from the falfe fpirit, ridiculous 
fquinting, and vile grimace, which, in 
Theophilus Cibber, had captivated the 
public for feveral years, by introducing a 
more natural manner of difplaying the ab- 
furdities of a foolifh tobacconift. At the 
fame time, juftice calls upon us to allow, 
that the fimplicity of -Wefton -almoft ex- 

ceeded 
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eceded the fire art of a Garrick, whofe 
numberlefs excellences may fpare a .tri- 
bute of praife to this geriuine child of na- 
ture. I cannot omit, in this place, to 
obferve, that Mr. Garrick, by his own au- 
thority, intrenthed upon the part of Kaf- 
tril, acted incomparably by Mr. Yates, in 
the 4th act of the play; for the challen- 
ging of Surly, and driving him off the 
fiage, belongs properly to the angry boy, 
and not to Abel, who, inftead of being an 
guxiliary, took the field to himfelf, -:Col- 
ley Cibber I have feen act Subtle with 
great art; the elder Mills at the fame time, 
played Face with much fhrewd fpirit and 
ready impudence. The two Palmers have 
fucceflively ated Face with much archnefs 
and folid characteriftic bronze. Ben Grif- 
fin arid Ben Jonfon were much admired 
for their juft reprefentation of the canting 
puritanical preacher and his folemn deacon 
the botcher ; there was an affected foftnefs 
in the former which was finely contrafted 
by the fanatical fury of the other. —— 
Griffin’s. features.,feemed ready to be re- 
laxed 
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jaxed into a fmile, while the {iff mufcles 
and fierce eye of the other admitted of no 
fupplenefs or compliance. There is ftill to 
be feen a fine print of them in thefe cha- 
racters, from a painting of Vanbleek : 
they are very ftriking refemblances of both 
comedians. 

It has been faid, that Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon was drawn to imitate or outdo Fal- 
ftaff. I confefs I fee very little, if any, 
refemblance. Sir Epicure is a fine. portrait 
of a man learned in the art of luxury, 
gulled by his extreme rapacity and high 
relifh for extravagant pleafure. 

I have never feenan adequate reprefenter 
of Sir Epicure, from Harper down to 
Love. The firft feemed to have been 
taught by one who had jufter conceptions 
of what was to be done in the part than the 
player could execute. The outline was 
well drawn by Love ;; but there was a defi- 
ciency of glowing and warm tints which 
fuch a rich dupe in folly required, and the 
character amply afforded. Love's con- 
ceptions of the part were juft, but his want 

of 
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of power to execute his meaning rendered 
his acting imperfect. The original actor 
of Sir Epicure, Lowin, was faid to have 
reprefented it in a moft perfeé ftyle of 
playing. Doll Common fell into Mrs. 
Clive’s hands about fifty years ago. How 
fhe came afterwards into the poffeffion of 
Mrs. Pritchard, while her friend was ftill 
in the company, I know not. If I re- 
member rightly, the former, by leffening 
the vulgarity of the proftitute, did not give 
fo juft an idea of her as the latter. Mrs. 
Pritchard, by giving a full fcope to her 
fancy as well as judgement, produced a 
complete refemblance of the practifed and 
coarfe harlot in Madam Doll.* 

Macbeth. 


_ ™ Dr. Johnfon was the fixft who ventured to attack 
Jonfon’ s infallibility i in the following excellent lines : 
Then Jonfon came, inftruéted from the fchool, 
‘To pleafe in method and invent by rule. 
His ftudious patience and laborious art, 
-By regular approach, affail’d the heart. 
Cold approbation gave the lingering bayes, 
‘For thofe who durft not cenfure, fcarce could praife. 
A mortal born, he met the general doom, 
But left, like Eygpt’s kings, a lafting tomb, 
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Macbeth. 


CHA POTE Rs XXVi, 


Conjectures on the author's defign in writing 
the tragedy of Macbeth.—Dr. “fobnfon’s ob- 
Jervations on witchcraft. — Shakfpeare’s ufe- 
of vulgar errors.—Davenant’s altération of 
Macbeth,—Tafte for rhyming plays in the 
reign of Charles. 11. — Betterton obliged to 
submit to bis fuperiors.—Defence of the:mo- 
dern ftage-witches. — Waxen image of K. 
Duffus. — A curious poifoning girdle. — 
King Yames 1. and Sir Sohn Harrington. 
—Bichanan’s dream. — Studied in death 
and Safe towards your love and honour 
explained. — Sicknefs, Thompfon. — Crown 
of Scotland not hereditary. — Reafon for 
Macbeth’s. treafon. ~= Pity in the figure 
of anew born child. — Lady Macbeth and 
Clytemnefira. — Philip of Macedon -com- 

pared 
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pared to a fponge. — Burbage. — Better 
ton, — Mills unequal to Macbeth. — Anec- 
dote of a country gentleman. — Quin. — 
Moffop. — Garrick. — Cafhel. — Anec- 
dote of him and an infidious rival.—Both 
died about the fame time. 


HE author had more than one thing 
in view when he wrote the trage- 
dy of Macbeth. James I. loved the mu- 
fes; and, to his own and the poet’s ho- 
nour, diftinguifhed our Shakfpeare by par- 
ticular marks of favour. His plays, we 
have the authority of Ben Jonfon to aver, 
gave the king great delight ; and our beft 
editors {peak of a letter which James wrote 
to him in his own hand: a very fingular 
mark of royal favour, and an evident proof 
of the king’s good tafte, humanity, and 
condefcenfion. 

To compliment his royal mafter as the 
defcendant of Banquo, and the firft of 
our monarchs, 

‘. That twofold balls and treble {ceptrés earry’d,’ 


was 
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was one main motive to the choice of the 
fubject. James’s belief in witchcraft, and 
his pretended knowledge of demonology, 
on which fubject he publifhed a volume, 
was, I believe, another inducement in or- 
der to gain his prince’s favour. In an aca 
count Sir Jamés Harrington has given of 
a long conference he had with Jamés, he 
informs us that a confiderable part of the 
king’s difcourfe turned upon witchcraft. 
I farther believe that there was ano- 
ther, and a political, reafon which pre- 
vailed upon Shakfpeare to make a part of 
the Scottifh hiftory the fubject of a play. 
The Englifh and Scotch, united under one 
king, was a fplendid novelty, as well as a 
matter of great confequence to both. The 
perpetual wars, which had been carried on 
with great animofity, for above five or fix 
hundred years, between the inhabitants of 
the northern and fouthern parts of the 
ifland, had contributed to embitter the fpi- 
rits of both, and the fudden eftablifhment of 
government under one princecould not im- 

Vou. II. H mediately 
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mediately remove that difpleafure which 
had fo long uritated them. Shakfpeare, 
therefore, chofe a fubject which he thought 
would render the Scots important in their 
own eyes, and in the opinion of their new 
allies and fellow fubjects. He has, befides, 
very happily contrived to celebrate the hu- 
manity, courage, and generofity, of his 
own countrymen, in the fame piece. The 
lawful heir to the crown of Scotland is 
honourably maintained and fupported, in 
the court of an Englifh king, by the bra- 
very of whofe fubjects the banifhed prince 
is reftored, and the ufurper defeated. This 
was a fair and honourable method of ma- 
king court to both Englifh and Scotch. 

Dr. Johnfon’s obfervations on witchcraft 
are learned and inftructive: nothing can 
be added to them, at leaft by me. 

The impreffions made on the mind of 
Shak{fpeare, refpecting witches, fairies, and 
inchantment, produced, in his riper years, 
fuch amazing defcriptions of the fuppofed 
powers, manners, and magic charms, of 

thefe 
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thefe imaginary beings, as were wonder- 
fully fuited to the credulous age in which 
he lived. Like other great poets, he took 
advantage of the popular fuperftition to 
create fuch phantoms of the imagination, 
which the weak and credulous believed as 
implicitly as the articles of their creed, 
while the more fagacious confidered them 
as efforts of fancy and effufions of genius, 
which contributed to the main defign of 
the poet,—to delight. 

At the Reftoration, few of our author’s 
plays were written to the palate of the 
court and thofe who affumed the direc- 
tion of the public amufements. After 
Macbeth had been thrown afide, or neglec- 
ted for fome years, Sir William Davenant 
undertook to refine and reduce it, as near 
as poffible, to the ftandard of the tafte in 
vogue. He likewife brought it, as well 
as he could, to the refemblance of an o- 
pera. In the mufical part he was affifted 
by Mr. Locke, an eminent mafter of mu- 
fic. It muft be confeffed the fongs of He- 

H 2 cate, 
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cate, and the other witches, have a folemn a- 
adaption to the beings for whom they were 
compofed. Dances of furies wereinvented for 
the incantation-{fcene in the fourth act, and 
near fifty years fince I favr our beft dancers 
employed in the exhibition of infernal fpi- 
rits. Had Davenant ftopped here, it had been 
well for his reputation, but this ill-inftruc- 
ted admirer of Shak{peare altered the plan 
of the author’s defign, and deftroyed that. 
peculiarity which diftinguifhes Macbeth 
from feveral of our author’s pieces. The 
jingle of rhyme delighted the ears of our 
court critics, for no other reafon, which I 
can difcover, but becaufe the plays of the 
French nation, and efpecially their trage- 
dies, wore the chiming fetters; but the 
dramatic poets of France knew that their 
language was too weak for blank verfe, or 
forlines of twelve feet, without the afliftance 
of rhyme, and therefore, what was mere 
neceflity in them, the falfe judges of our 
language confidered as an effential beatity. 

In 
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In the Memoirs of Mr. Garrick I have 
quoted fome part of a fcene between Macbeth 
and his lady, upon the moft ferious and 
important fubjeét, where poverty of fen- 
timent is only exceeded by wretchednefs of 
rhyme. Davenant had, indeed, disfigured 
the whole piece, yet, notwithftanding all 
his added deformities and fad mutilations, 
fo much of the original Macbeth was ftill 
retained, that it continued, from the revi- 
val in 1665 to 1744, a very favourite en- 
tertainment of the ftage. Betterton, who 
was then at the head of the duke of York’s 
company, under Sir William Davenant, 
whatever his own tafte might be, was obli- 
ged to fall in with the views of his matter 
and the fafhion of the times. 

Happily for the lovers of Shakfpeare, 
Mr. Garrick, fome years before he was a 
patentee, broke through the fetters of 
foolifh cuftom and arbitrary impofition : 
he reftored Macbeth to the public almoft 
in the fame drefs it was left us in, by the 
author. <A fcene or two, which were not 

Fi 2 conducive 
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conducive to the action, he threw out in 
reprefentation ; others that were too long 
he judicioufly pruned; very few additions 
were made, except in fome paffages of the 
play neceffary to the better explanation of 
thewriter’s intention. Hecompofed, indeed, 
a pretty long fpeech for Macbeth, when dy- 
ing, which, though fuitable perhaps to the 
character, was unlike Shakfpeare’s man- 
ner, who was not prodigal of beftows 
ing abundance of matter on characters 
in that fituation. But Garrick excelled in 
the expreflion of convulfive throes and 
dying agonies, and would not lofe any op- 
portunity that. offered to fhew his fkill in 
that part of his profeffion. 


Act I. Scene I, 


FIR So OW AT CR 
When fhall we three meet again ? 

It has been an old complaint of ftage 
critics, that the parts of the witches are 
always diftributed amongft the low come- 
dians, who, by miftaking the fenfe of the 

author, 
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author, render thofe fentiments ridiculous 
which were defigned by him to be fpoken 
with gravity and folemnity. Should we 
fuppofe this charge to be well founded, it 
would not be a very eafy tafk to remove it ; 
for the tragedians are all employed in va- 
rious parts of the drama, fuited to their 
feveral abilities, fo that none but the co- 
mic actors are left to wear gowns, beards, 
and coifs. But, Iconfefs, I do not fee the 
propriety of the accufation. There is, in 
the witches, fomething odd and peculiar, 
and approaching to what we call humour. 
The manners beftowed on thefe beings are 
more fuitable to our notions of: comic than 
tragic action, and better fitted to Yates and 
Edwin than Henderfon and Smith. Nor 
do I fee any impropriety in the manner 
adopted by the prefent comedians, who 
have too much underftanding to facrifice 
fentiment to grimace, or propriety to buf- 
foonery. From the dramatis perfonz of Da- 
venant’s Macbeth, we fee the parts of the 
witches given to the low comedians of thofe 

H 4 times 
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times, and in this the alterer, who had 
feen plays at the Globe, and in Blackfriers, 
long before the civil wars, followed, in all 
probability, the practice of the old ftage, 


WITCH. 


Weary fev’nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 


The Highlands of Scotland feem to have 
been the favourite refort of witches and 
inchanters, where they are fuppofed to 
have performed their moft powerful charms 
and diabolical incantations; and more 
particularly the town of Foris, near 
which place Macbeth was firft ‘accofted by 
thefe beings. A waxen image of King 
Daffus, fays Buchanan, was found roafting 
ata fire, in that town, before fome infernal 
hags, who were immediately feized and 
punifhed ,; upon the deftroying the image, 
the king, itis faid, recovered. Buchanan 
did not rely much on the truth. of the 
ftary, but gave it as it was related by for- 
mer writers, though he could not find it 

authenticated 
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authenticated by ancient record. ‘This 
{trange power, of weakening or killing the 
bodies of men ata diftance, is of very ancient 
date. Lambard, in his Topographical 
Dictionary, mentions a curious girdle, 
which was fo ftrongly poifoned as to kill 
aman at a confiderable diftance; it was 
intended, by a certain perfon or perfons, 
to difpatch the Dean of York. The gir- 
dle was brought to Smithfield, as heretical, 
and there burnt. 


W tT C oH ES. 
The weird fitters handin hand. 


-To the learned notes of Dr, Warbur- 
ton and Mr. Steevens, upon the word 
weird, I fhall only add, that the gloffarift 
of Douglas’s tranflation of Virgil-derives 
weird from the Anglo-Saxon wyrd, fatum, 
fortuna, eventus; Wwyrde, Fata, -Parce: 
The old Scotch curfe, of ‘ waeworth him,’ 
js apparently derived from weird,-or wey- 
ward. Thefe weyward fifters feem-to be 
akin to the Eumenides of the Greeks. The 

Furies 
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Furies are prototypes of the northern Par- 
cz. 


BANQUO. 


What are thefe, 
So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire? 


When James i. afked Sir John Harring- 
ton, ‘ Why the devil did work more with 
ancient women than others?’ Sir John re- 
plied, * We were taught hereof in Scrip- 
ture, where tt is told, that the devil walketh 
in dry places. 


WITCH. 
Alf hail, Macbeth ! hail tothee, thane of Glamis ! 


In the relation of this part of the hiftory, 
Buchanan differs entirely from Holling- 
fhead, who copied the tranflator of Boe- 
tius. He relates, that, when he was at a 
diftance from the court, Macbeth, on a 
certain night, dreamt that he faw three 
women, of an auguft and more-than-hu- 
man form, who faluted him by the feveral 

titles 
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titles of Angus and Murray, and, laftly, 
of King. 


MACBET H. 


My dull brain was wrought 
With things forgot. 
* I was ruminating on matters not worth 
your hearing or my remembrance.’ 


Scene IV. 


MALCOLM. 
As one that had been ftudy’d in his death. 


‘ Studied in his death’ is a phrafe bor- 
rowed from the theatre: tobe ftudiedina part 
is to have got it by rote, or to have made your- 
felf mafter of it. Mr. Steevens hath, with 
great probability, fuppofed, that, in the 
defcription of Cawdor’s death, the author 
had a retrofpect to the behaviour of Effex 
at his execution. He was, by James him- 
felf, efteemed to be one of his martyrs; 
and it is not improbable that Shakfpeare 
was perfonally acquainted with the dear 

: and 
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and unfortunate friend of his patron, 
Southampton. 


Ms AD Ce Baie 


Which do but what they fhould, by doing every thing 
Safe towards your love and honour. 


The feveral propofed emendations of this 
paffage, by Mr. Theobald, Dr. Warbur- 
ton, Dr. Johnfon, and Dr. Kenrick, are 
by no means fatisfactory. Dr. Johnfon can- 
didly doubts his alteration of /afe to shapes ; 
the fiefs, or fief'd, of Dr. Warburton, is not 
admiffible; and Kenrick’s ward, though the 
moft plaufible, does not, I believe, come 
up to the intention of the author. I have 
before me a copy of Shakfpeare in folio, 
the fecond edition, which formerly be- 
longed to Mr... William Thompfon, of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, author of a 
poem on Sicknefs: in the margin he puts a 
queftion, whether it fhould not be “fe and 
honour inftead of love and honour? and this 
conjecture is. fubmitted to the reader, as at 


leaft 
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leaft preferable to any emendation as yet 
advanced, 


McA CU BsE I. He 


The Prince of Cumberland !—that is a ftep 
On which I muft fall down, or elfe o’er-leap. 


The mind of Macbeth had been greatly 
agitated by the preceding prophecies of the 
witches, and the completion of part of 
them. His fancy had prefented to his 
mind the accomplifhment of the whole, by 
an act, the thought of which alone had 
ftruck him with reluctant horror. He 
feems to have refembled Hazael, in the 
Scriptures, who, being told, by the pro- 
phet Elifha, he fhould bring terrible cala- 
mities upon the people of Ifrael, cried out, 
‘ Is thy fervant a dog, that he fhould do 
thefe things?’ But the poet artfully 
throws in frefh fuel to ftimulate his ambi- 
tion, by the King’s nominating his fon 
Prince of Cumberland. The crown of 
Scotland was not, as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
ferved, hereditary; and every reader of 

Scottifh 
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Scottifh hiftory will be convinced, that 
prudence and neceffity both co-operated to 
prevent a regular fucceflion of the fon to 
the fatherin that kingdom. The kings of 
Scotland were fo often immaturely deftroy- 
ed, by foreign wars, factious nobility, or 
private treachery, that it was wifely or- 
dered the crown fhould devolve on the next 
of kin arrived to maturity of age and ripe- 
nefs of underftanding, and not to the fon 
of the deceafed monarch under age. This 
was the practice in that kingdom for many 
ages. Duncan, by appointing his fon, 
then a minor,* Prince of Cumberland, a 
dignity like that of Prince of Wales with 
us, cut off all Macbeth’s hopes of gaining 
the crown in cafe the King fhould have 
died before Malcolm arrived to years of 
maturity. Buchanan fays exprefily, that, 
by this action, Duncan had given him fuf- 
ficient caufe of difcontent. 


Scene 


re 


* Vixdum puberem. Buchan, Hift. lib. 7. 
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Scene VII. 


MA CB EST H. 


But, in thefe cafes, 
We ftill have judgement here, that we but teach 
Bloody inftruCtions. 


The beft comment on this paffage is to 
be read in the preface to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s Hiftory of the World, and more 
particularly in the following quotation 
from it: ‘ For thofe kings, which have 
fold the blood of others at a low rate, have 
but made a market for their own enemies 
to buy of theirs at the fame price.’ 


MTA? eB. Eats H. 


Befides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties fo meek, hath been 


So clear in his great office 


The only fault, attributed by hiftorians 
to the unhappy Duncan, was excefs of 
humanity and gentlenefs of difpofition. — 
¢ Vir famma humanitate,’ fays Buchanan, 
‘ ac majore erga fuos indulgentia quam 
in rege par erat.’ 

IDSs M. 
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IDEM. 
And Pity, likea naked new-born babe 
Striding the blaft, or heaven’s cherubin hors’d 
Upon the fightlefs couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev’ry eye, 
That tears fhall drown the wind, 


The author, not fatisfied with prefent- 
ing us with that tender and beautiful i- 
mage of pity, a new-born babe, rifes to 
the more fublime.idea of an angel mounted 
on the wings of the wind, to communicate 
the difaftrous news of a monarch’s murder 
tothe world. The thought feems to have 
been borrowed from the eighteenth pfalm : 
‘ He rode upon the cherubim and did fly; 
he came flying upon the wings of the 
wind |’ 

Fenton, in his tragedy of Mariamne, 
in the following lines of Sohemus to Salo- 
me, makes Pity young and fhort-lived : 

— In diftant ages patt, 
Pity dy’d young, of grief, they fay, to fee 
An eagle wreak his malice on a wren. 


LADY 
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TAS DEY, M, Acc’ B E) T Ha 


tee ee 


Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you drefs’d yourfelf? 

In other words, * Were you fober when 
you firft entertained the conception of 
killing the king ?’ 

The undaunted fpirit and determinedly- 
wicked refolution of Macbeth’s wife are no 
where to be matched, in any female cha- 
racter of the ancient Greek drama, except 
in the Clytemneftra of Afchylus. Their fi- 
tuations are different, but their charaéters 
bear a great refemblance. Both are haughty 
and intrepid, artful and cruel, in the ex- 
treme: Clytemneftra plans the murder of A- 
gamemnon, her hufband, and is herfelf the 
affaffin ; Lady Macbeth not only encoura- 
ges her hufband to kill the King, but en- 
joys the fact when it is done; the remorfe 
of the murderer fhe confiders as pufillani- 
mity, and helps to remove the appearance 
of guilt from him by fmearing the faces 
of the fleeping grooms. 


Vor Il. I ue sad 1S 
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Ei ADD) ¥: -M AW CoBCEY TH. 


What not put upon 
His /pongy officers ? 

Men drenched in liquor are with great 
propriety compared to /fponges. When 
/E{chines praifed Philip King of Macedon 
for his abilities in drinking, Demofthenes 
told him, ‘ that was a commendation fit 
for a /ponge.’ 

Of the original actors in Macbeth we 
can form no judgement ; for nothing is to 
be found relating to them in books, nor 
has tradition handed down any thing con- 
cerning them. We may indeed conjecture, 
that Burbage, who exhibited Richard ITI. 
was, by the author, felected to reprefent 
Macbeth. Not only becaufe he was the 
firft tragedian of the times, but, from his 
performing characters of a fimilar caft, we 
may fuppofe him to have been better adapt- 
edtoit than Taylor, (another eminent ac- 
tor in tragedy,) or any player of that age. 


The 


MACBETH, tgt 


The Tatler has celebrated Betterton for 
his excellence in Macbeth as well as other 
principal tragic parts. Cibber has not 
particularly diftinguifhed this great come- 
dian for his performance of this charac- 
ter; that he acted it to the very verge of 
his life, I learned in a converfation with 
Mr. Ryan. Though Booth was one of 
the company of comedians who obtained a 
licence in the year 1711, foon after the 
death of Betterton, Wilks, with great 
partiality, gave Macbeth to Mr. John 
Mulls, a player whom he patronifed. But 
Mills was deficient in genius to difplay the 
various paffions and turbulent fcenes of the 
eharacter. Mills was, in perfon, inclined 
to the athletic fize; his features large, 
though not expreffive; his voice was 
manly and powerful, but not flexible; 
his action and deportment decent. In 
voice and perfon he was not very unlike Mr. 
Edward Berry, whom Colley Cibber ufed 
to term a fecond old Mills. I have feen 
him in Macbeth.; but neither his manner of 

I 2 fpeaking, 
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fpeaking, his action, nor his deportment, 
made any impreffion on my mind greatly to 
his advantage. He fpoke, indeed, the ce- 
lebrated foliloquy on the progrefs of time, 
beginning with ‘ Tomorrow ! tomorrow! 
and tomorrow |’ with propriety and feel- 
ing, and it produced confiderable effect on 
the audience. 

It was a matter of concern, to judges of 
theatrical merit, to fee fuch actors as Booth 
and Powell condemned to reprefent the in- 
ferior parts of Banquo and Lenox, when 
Mills was fo improperly fet over their heads. 
Roberts the player, author of a letter to 
Mr. Pope concerning fome paffages in his 
preface to Shakfpeare, told me that the in- 
dignation of a country gentleman broke 
out one night, during the acting of this 
play, in avery odd manner. The ’fquire, 
after having been heartily tired with Mills, 
on the appearance of his old companion, 
George Powell, in the fourth act, cried 
out, loud enough to be heard by the au- 
dience, ‘ For God’s fake, George, give me 
a {fpeech and let me go home.’ 


Quin’s 
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Quin’s figure and countenance, in this 
character, fpoke much in his favour; but 
he was deficient in animated utterance, and 
wanted flexibility of tone. He could nei- 
ther aflume the ftrong agitation of mind 
before the murder of the king, nor the 
remorfe and anguifh in confequence of it: 
—much lefs could he put on that mixture 
of defpair, rage, and frenzy, that mark 
the laft fcenes of Macbeth. During the 
whole reprefentation he fcarce ever de- 
viated from a dull, heavy, monotony. 

Moffop’s power of expreffion, in feveral 
fituations of Macbeth, commanded attention 
and applaufe. Had he been acquainted 
with variety of action and eafy deport- 
ment, he would have been juftly admired 
init. Barry ought never to have attempt- 
ed that which was fo oppofite to his na- 
tural manner. He was not formed to 
reprefent the terrible agonies of Macbeth, 

The genius of a Garrick could alone 
comprehend and execute the complicated 
paffions of this character. From the firft 

I 3 {cene, 
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feene, in which he was accofted by the 
witches to the end of the part, he was 
animated and confiftent. The tumult 
raifed in his mind, by the prophecy of 
the witches, was exprefied by feelings fui- 
table to the occafion, nor did he fuffer the 
marks of this agitation to be entirely dif- 
fipated in the prefence of Duncan, which 
he difcovered to the audience in no obfcure 
manner; more efpecially when the king 
named Malcolm prince of Cumberland. 

Before I conclude my account of the 
feveral actors who perfonated Macbeth, 
I muft take notice of a piece of ftage per- 
fidy which had like to have produced dif- 
agreeable confequences to a performer of 
that character. 

Oliver Cafhel was by birth an Irifhman, 
well educated, and of a good family. His 
inclination ta the profeffion of acting 
brought him firft to the ftage of Drury- 
lane, and afterwards to that of Covent- 
Garden, where he met with fuch encou- 
yagement from My, Rich, that he excited the 

. jealoufy 
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jealoufy of an actor who had been for a 
confiderable time advancing equally in the 
favour of the manager. Cafhel was bred 
in high tory principles, which he took no 
pains to conceal, but indifcreetly threw out 
his notions of government and _ political 
affairs in mixed companies. The man 
was innocent of any intention to difturb 
the ftate; he was only rafh in the 
ufe of expreffions which might be in- 
terpreted to his difadvantage. ‘The nation 
was, in 1746, involved in a French and 
Spanifh war, and a rebellion had bro- 
ken out in Scotland. The rival of.Cafhel, 
though not known by him to be fuch, 
took advantage of his unguarded warmth 
of temper, and fecretly laid an information 
againft him at the fecretary of ftate’s of- 
fice. The accufed perfon was taken up by 
a general warrant, and examined by the 
fecretary of ftate. Nothing worthy the 
notice of government appearing in his dif- 
favour, he was fet at liberty. The firft 
place he reforted to was the Bedford Cof- 

I 4 fee-houfe, 
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fee-houfe, where he found his fecret and 
perfidious enemy waiting the iffue of his 
information. Cafhel was going very inino- 
cently to relate his unexpected adventure to 
him; but the other, fhocked at his fight, 
ran out of the coffee-houfe in great hatte, 
to fhun the man whom he had fo bafely 
endeavoured to injure. Soon after this 
tranfaction, news arrived from Scotland 
of the battle at Falkirk, where, it was 
fuppofed, the ‘rebels had gained fome flight 
advantage. The king was advifed to go 
to the theatre and to command the tra- 
gedy of Macbeth. Cafhel’s examination 
before a minifter of ftate was known to 
the public, and Rich doubted whether 
it would be prudent to permit him to act 
the principal character before the king. 
Quin heard of the manager’s fcruples, and 
offered his fervice without any expectation 
of reward. But the king being afked if 
he had any objection to Mr. Cafhel’s ac- 
ting before him, anfwered, ‘‘ By no means, 
he would be altogether as acceptable as 

any 
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any other player.” A few months af- 
ter, Cafhel was feized with an apoplectic 
fit, as he was acting on the ftage at Nor- 
wich, which he did not long furvive; his 
enemy died, I believe, much about the 
fame time. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAP TER XAXVIE 


Banquo’s defcription of Duncan’s complacency. 
— Macheth’s drink. — The meaning of the 
word wines. — Dagger-/cene.— Duke of 
Parma and David Garrick. — Quotation 
from LEfchylus. — Tarquin’s ftrides. — 
Connoifeur and Garrick. — Lady Macbeth 
works herfelf to the encouragement of mur- 
der, — By what methods. — Say their 
prayers, and moft need of blefling, ex- 
plained. — Quotation from the hymns of Or- 
pheus and the Choephore of 4Efchylus. — 
The play of Macbeth an. admirable fermon 
againft[ murder. — Excellence of Garrick 
and Pritchard.—Short hofe of the French.— 
Story of Nokes.—Mrs. Porter.—Direétion 
to the actor of Macduf—Unmannerly ex- 
plained. — Breech’d, from Mafinger. — 
Naked faculties, note upon. — Loud grief 
to be fuppreffed. — Behaviour of the aétors 


7” 
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in a fcene after the-king’s murder. — King 
Duffus. — Donald and bis wife. — Per- 
Sed Spy of the time. — Lady Macbeth’s dif- 
content. — Melancholy ftate of the murde~ 
rer. — Deareft chuck explained. — Feaft 
Jold. — Ghoft of Banquo. — Lloyd’s verjes. 
— Garrick’s opinion of the merit of Mac- 
beth. — Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard. — 
Their various excellences. — Quotation from 
LEfchylus. — Young 1n deed. — Pit of A- 
cheron and the brook of Acheneen. — Mac- 
beth and Macduff’s mutual jealoufy from 
Buchanan. 


BANQUQ®O, 


And fhut up 
In meafurelefs contentment. 


ANQUO’s defcription of Duncan’s 

full enjoyment of his entertainment 
prefents a moft amiable picture of a bene- 
volent mind. The words meafurele/s content- 
ment give an idea of unbounded goodnefs 
and complacency. 


MACBETH 
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MACBET H. 
Go bid thy miftrefs, when my drink is ready, fhe 
ftrike upon the bell. 

In the times of the feudal fyftem, kings, 
princes, barons, and all perfons of diftin- 
guifhed birth and rank, before thev went 
to reft, partook of a collation called the 
wines, confifting of delicate cates and wine, 
warmed and mixed with certain fpices. 
Froifiart efteemed it a great piece of good 
fortune-that he {pent the greateft part of 
his life in the courts of princes, for there- 
by he had gained an opportunity of drinking 
the wines, which, he fays, contributed much 
to his comfort and repaft.* This is the cor- 
dial which we may reafonably fuppofe 
Shakfpeare meant by the drink. 


£1Th Ev Oha 


Is this a dagger which I fee before me! 


Many ftage critics fuppofe this to be one 
of the moft difficult fituations in acting. 
The fudden ftart on feeing the dagger 


In 


* Froiflart. Tom. ii. Chap. 81. 
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in the air,—the endeavour of the actor to 
feize it, the difappointment,— the fuggef- 
tion of its being only a vifion of the dif- 
turbed fancy,—the feeing it ftill in form 
moft palpable, with the reafoning upon 
i thefe are difficulties which the mind 
of Garrick was capable of encountering 
and fubduing. So happy did he think 
himfelf in the exhibition of this fcene, 
that, when he was im Italy, and requefted 
by the duke of Parma to give a proof of 
his {kill in action, to the admiration of 
that prince, he at once threw himfelf into 
the attitude of Macbeth’s feeing the air- 
drawn dagger. The duke defired no far- 
ther proof of Garrick’s great excellence in 
his profeffion, being perfectly convinced, 
by this fpecimen, that he was an abfolute 


matter of it. 
DE M. 


Wow o’er one half the world 


Nature lies dead, and wicked dreams abufe 
The curtain’d fleep. 
This is not unlike a paflage in the Coc- 


phore of AEfchylus : 
For, 
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For, in the ftill and midnight hour, 

When darknefs aids his hideous power, 

Affright, that breathes his vengeance deep, 

Haunts with wild dreams the curtain’d fleep. 
PoTTER’s /EscHYLU3. 


IDE M. 
With Farquin’s ravifhing frrides. 


Mr. Steevens has, from Spencer and 
Harrington’s Ariofto, brought inftances 
to prove that the word /ride does not al- 
ways convey the idea of violent motion. 
Notwithitanding this, I believe that almoft 
every body, who reads the line as above 
quoted, will fuppofe the word to import 
fomething like tumult and noife. But all 
difputes, about the word /rides, may eafily 
be determined by reftoring what, I think, 
is the genuine reading, /des, which was 
firft removed by Mr. Pope, who, in its 
ftead, fubftituted frides. ‘I am now, 
fays Macbeth, moving towards my pur- 
pofe with the cautious {teps of the ravifh- 
ing Tarquin, or the filent pace of a ghoft.’ 
The fides of a man, in our language, like 

the 
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the latera or humeri of the Latins, figni- 
fy his power and ability. 

In Fwelfth Night, the duke tells Vi- 
ola, 


There is mo woman’s fides 
Can bide the beating of fo ftrong a paffion 
As love doth give my heart. 


By a very common figure, the fides of a 
man ftand for the man himéfelf. 


IDE M. 


Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a bell 
That fummons thee to heaven or to hell 1 


The thought is folemn, though, I be- 
lieve, every reader wifhes there had been. 
no chime on an occafion fo tremendous. 
But Davenant leflens the gloom of the 
idea ftill farther, by an alteration very un- 
proper : 

——Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a bell 
That rings my coronation and thy knell ! 


Upon Macbeth’s going off the ftage to 
perpetrate the murder, the authar of the 
Connoifeur obferves, that the actor’s feel- 
ings muft have been difturbed by his wi- 

ping 
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ping the paint from his face to look more 
ghaftly on his re-entrance, befides the difor- 
dering of his wig to give the appearance 
of buftle and diftraction. Would not the 
fame author, if the actor had returned 
from the fuppofed murder as unruffled in 
drefs and as florid in look as before, have 
juftly remarked that he had forgotten the 
fituation in which his author had placed 
him, for he bore no outward figns of a 
man concerned in the bufinefs of affaffi- 
nation? He might as well, too, have re- 
marked that the player muft have employ- 
ed fome of his time in dipping the ftage- 
daggers in blood. But there is no end of 
fuch criticifm ; Iam only forry that re- 
marks of this kind fhould efcape a wri- 
ter not more remarkable for candour of 
fpirit than force of genius. 
i ADL Ye SMtAcCeB EW TDs: 
That, which hath made them drunk, hath made me 
bold ! 

What hath quench’d them, hath given me fire ! 

By thefe lines being put in the mouth of 
Lady Macbeth, Shakfpeare feems unwilling 


to 
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to fuppofe that one of the tender fex could 
be wrought up to become an affociate in 
murder, without fome preparation for it, 
by a degree of intoxication. 


M°AYC ERIE “THe 
But they did fay their pray’rs, and addrefs’d them 
Again to fleep. 

By ‘ faying their prayers,’ the author 
means, they poured out fuch fhort addreffes 
to the divine Being as men difturbed by trou- 
blefome dreams, or frightened by fudden 
apprehenfion of danger, generally ejaculate: 
fuch as imploring heaven’s proteétion, 
begging forgivenefs of fins, and the like. _ 
This will give us the true meaning of what 
Macbeth fays immediately after. © 


MACBETH. 


I could not fay amen, 
When they did cry, Heav’n blefs us! ———- 
I had moft need of bleffing. 


Macbeth could not, evenin histhen diftrac- 
ted ftate of mind, fuppofe that heaven would 
fanétify murder by giving a bleffing to the 

V OL, 41. K murderer. 
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murderer. Bleffing is here put for pardon: 
‘ I had moft need of forgivenefs.’ 


IDEM. 


Macbeth doth murder fleep !—the innocent fleep !— 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care, 

The death of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fecond courfe, 
Chief nourifher in life’s feaft ! 


Thefe attributes of fleep greatly refemble 
fome beautiful lines in the Hymns of Or- 
pheus to Night and Sleep: 


Kaudi, manaiga Seay 
Evgpoovve teervn, PiAomxwUXe, MUTED OVEPWWy 


AnSonegipy’ ayadn TE, TOVWY KYVXTAUCIY EXSTH, 


Noy re wanaiga Nu& worvorSie, macs modave, &c. 


Trve, cat mancewy mavriy Sunray cvSowmwy,—— 
Lwpara dermeveov tv ory arnevrorors redness 
Avoieginve, xomrwy ndevav exwv cvamaueiyy 


Kas moons Avins secov waoapudiov sodwp. 


IDEM, 
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IDEM. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wafh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous fea incarnadine | 
The Chorus, in the Cocephore of Af 
chylus, breathes fentiments not unlike this 
of Macbeth : 


——-——. Were all the ftreams, that wind 
Their mazy progrefs to the main, 

To cleanfe this odious ftain, in one combin’d, 
The ftreams combin’d would flow in vain. 


Potter’s Aif{chylus. 


IDEM, 


To know my deed ’twere beft not know myfelf, 


¢ Whilft I am confcious of having com- 
mitted this murder, I cannot but be mife- 
rable; I have no remedy but in the total 
forgetfulnefs of the deed, or, to {peak 

more plainly, in the lofs of my fenfes.’ 
The merit of this fcene tranfcends all pa- 
negyric. Amongft the many difcourfes, 
which, from the earlieft time to the prefent 
hour, have been compofed on the fubject 
K 2 of 
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of murder, it will be difficult to find fo 
powerful a diffuafive or dehortation from 
that dreadful crime as the tragedy of Mac- 
beth exhibits. In drawing the principal 
charatter of the play, the author has de- 
viated fomewhat from hiftory; but, by 
abating the fiercenefs of Macbeth’s difpofi- 
tion, he has rendered him a fitter fubject 
for the drama. ‘The rational and fevere 
delight, which the fpectator feels from the 
reprefentation of this piece, proceeds, in a 
great meafure, from the fenfibility of the 
murderer, from his remorfe and agonies, 
and from the torments he fuffers in the 
midft of his fuccefsful villany. 

The reprefentation of this terrible part 
of the play, by Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard, 
can no more be defcribed than I believe it 
can be equalled. I will not feparate thefe 
performers, for the merits of both were 
tranfcendent, His diftraction of mind and 
agonizing horrors were finely contrafted by 
her feeming apathy, tranquillity, and confi- 
dence. The beginning of the fcene after 

the 
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the murder was conducted 1im_ terri- 
fying whifpers. ‘Their looks and aétion 
fupplied the place.of words. You heard 
what they fpoke, but you learned more 
from the agitation of mind difplayed in their 
action and deportment. Thepoet heregives 
only an outline to the confummate aétor.— 
I have done the deed! — Didft thou not beara 
noife? — When? — Did you not fpeak? — 
The dark colouring, given by the actor to 
thefe abrupt fpeeches, makes the fcene awful 
and tremendous to the auditors! The won- 
derful expreffion of heartful horror, which 
Garrick felt when he fhewed his bloody 
hands, can only be conceived and defcribed 
by thofe who faw him! The expreffion of 
‘ forry fight!’ is certainly not happy now. 
Words, which were highly expreffive and e- 
nergetic above one hundred and fifty years 
fince, have, by length of time, loft their im- 
portance. Davenant, fifty years af- 
ter, altered forry to di/mal; but perhaps a 
better word than that might ftill be fubfti- 
tuted, 


K 3 PORTER. 
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P OR. T ERs 


Who’s there ? — Here’s an Englifh tailor, come hi- 
ther for ftealing out of a French hole. 


The archnefs of the joke, fays Dr. War- 
burton, confifts in the French hofe being 
very fhort and ftrait, for that tailor muft 
be mafter of his trade who could fteal any 
thing thence. Mr. Steevens declares free- 
ly, that Dr. Warburton made this objec- 
tion at random, and quotes an old pam- 
phlet of Stubbs to prove, * the Gallick 
hofen are made very large and wide, reach- 
ing down to their knees.’ Dr. Farmer, in 
favour of Dr, Warburton, obferves, that 
Mr. Steevens had forgotten the uncertainty 
of French fafhions, and quotes from an 
old book a paflage to prove that French 
hofe anfwered in length to their fhort- 
fkirted doublets. Asa farther proof that 
our neighbours, the French, in the reign of 
LouisIV.werefond of fhort doublets, I fhall 
prefent thereaderwith a ftage-anecdote from 
honeft Downs, the theatrical hiftorian, who 

relates, 
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relates, ‘ That, when King Charles II. 
and all his court, met his fifter, the Duch- 
efs of Orleans, at Dover, the comedy of 
Sir Solomon Single, a€ted before both courts, 
pleafed her grace and all the fpectators ex- 
tremely. The French wore, atthe fame time, 
fhort laced coats, fome fcarlet, fome blue, a- 
dorned with broad waift-belts. Nokes had 
on,in the partof Sir Arthur Addle, one fhor- 
ter than the reft; the Duke of Monmouth 
gave him his {word and belt from his fide, 
and buckled it on himfelf, on purpofe to 
mimic the French. Nokes looked more 
like a dreffed-up ape than a man; fo that, 
on his firft entrance upon the ftage, he put 
the king and the whole court into an excef- 
five fit of laughter; at which, the French 
were very chagrined to fee themfelves aped 
by fuch a fool as Sir Arthur. Mr. Nokes 
kept the duke’s {word to his dying day.’ 


K 4 MACDUFF. 
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M<ACD WU F F, 
————. Up, up, and fee 
The great doom’s image | 
¢ A picture of horror not to be parallelled 
but in the univerfal ruin of the world at 
the laft day.’ 
LAD ¥ M A-C')’ E YE. 8; 
What’s the bufinefs ? 


The players have long fince removed 
Lady Macbeth from this fcene. A Lon- 
don audience we may fuppofe not to be fo 
critical as that of Athens, or fuch an one 
as Oxford or Cambridge could fupply. 
Many years fince, I have been informed, 
an experiment was hazarded, whether the 
{pectators would bear Lady Macbeth’s fur- 
prize and fainting; but, however charac- 
teriftical fuch behaviour might be, perfons 
of a certain clafs were fo merry upon the 
occafion, that it was not thought proper 
to venture the Lady’s appearance any more. 
Mr. Garrick thought, that even fo favou- 
rite an actrefs as Mrs. Pritchard would not, 
in that fituation, efcape derifion from the 
gentlemen in the upper regions. Mr. 

Macklin 
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Macklin is of opinion, that Mrs.Porter alone 
could have credit with an audience, to 
induce them to endure the hypocrify of 
Lady Macbeth. 


MUA C8 ELT Hs 
O, yet Ido repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

MACDUFFE. 
Why did you fo? 


The murder of Duncan’s chamber- 
grooms, by Macbeth, juftly raifes fufpi- 
cion in Macduff. I have feldom feenan aétor 
of this character, who rightly underftood 
his fituation: his eye ought to purfue and 
examine Macbeth’s demeanour during the 
remainder of the fcene, though not in fuch 
a manner as to difcover what pafied in his 
mind to the fufpected perfonr 


MAT CEB EST. He 


Unmannerly breech’d with gore. 
Propriety of expreffion was not the prin- 


cipal ftudy of Shakfpeare. He frequently 
lays 
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Jays hold of the firft word that meets his 
fancy ; though I fee no reafon to cavil 
with wamannerly, which Mr. Warton fup- 
ports very forcibly. The word, with com- 
pounds of the fame import, are in good au- 
thors to be found in a fenfe not very remote 
from this in Shakfpeare. In Dryden, wnman- 
nered fignifies uncivil, rude, and brutal; 
unmannerlinefi, in Locke, is indecent be- 
haviour and breach of civility. Unman- 
nerly, in this quotation, means inde- 
cently in the higheft degree! brutally ! 
fhockingly ! The propriety of the 
word wnmannerly, in this place, may be 
juftified by a like freedom taken by Greek 
and Latin authors in words feemingly as 
remote from their original meaning :—Dr. 
Clarke in a learned note upon Adyarag 
d axeeov dwv,in the fecond book of Homer's 
Iliad, 1.279, obferves, that ayeeor dwv elegan- 
tiffime dictum eft, et tam fignificanter ut nil 
poffit fupra. Latine dicens fnutile tuens, 
ficuti torvum tuens, &c. Obfervandum au- 
tem «xenos apud Grecos, quum de homine 

malo 
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malo dicitur, non utique eum exhibere qui 
fimpliciter fit non utilis, fed qui fit maxime 
nequam.  Similiter apud optimos linguz 
Romane auctores, inutile legitur id, non 
quod non utile modo, fed quicquid utili 
maxime eft contrarium. 'The whole note I 
would recommend to the perufal of the 
candid and judicious reader. 

Dr. Warburton’s reech’d, inftead of 
breech'd, is plaufible; but the old reading 
is well juftified by Mr. Steevens, and ftill 
more forcibly by Dr. Farmer. Breech'd was 
certainly a common word, in our author’s 
time, applied to the covering of any thing, 
as well asa part of a man’s body. Some- 
times it fignifies the direct contrary, as in 
Maffinger’s Guardian, act I. Durazzo, 
{peaking of his nephew’s diftant and bafh- 
ful courtfhip of his miftrefs : 


How he looks like a fchool-boy that had play’d 
The truant, and wens to be breech’d, 


BANQUO, 
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BANQUO. 


And, when we have our naked faculties hid, 
Which fuffer in expofure 


In fuch a cloud of words, Mr. Steevens 
is afraid left the meaning fhould efcape the 
reader; and therefore he informs them, 
that they are to underftand by them, ——- 
© When we have clothed our half-dreffed bo- 
dies, which may take cold from being expofed 
to the air. Shak{peare underftood not on- 
ly the propriety and decorum of the ftage, 
but the genius of his audience, and would 
never fend on his characters half-dreffed. 
Such a ludicrotis fight, which no {kill could 
prevent, woul(l have excited loud burfts of 
laughter. This appearance certainly would 
be very natural; for the ringing of a bell, 
and a loud outcry of murder, muft, in a 
palace, or any houfe, have drawn together 
the higheft and loweft of its inmates, fome 
armed with one weapon, fome with ano- 
ther: but, at fucha motley fight, furely, 


To be grave exceeds al] power of face. 


In 


4 
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In the more advanced ftate of the ftage, 
Mr. Garrick would not rifk the appearance 
of half, or even difordered, drefs, though 
extremely proper, and what the incident of 
the fable and fituation of the characters 
feemed to require. But the words will, I 
think, very eafily bear another meaning : 
* When we have recovered ourfelves from 
that grief and thofe tranfports of paffion, 
which, though juftifiable from natural 
feeling and the fad occafion, do but expofe 
the frailty and imbecility of our nature.’ 

Extreme gricf and loud lamentations, 
however natural, and to be indulged in 
private, are furely not graceful in public, 
and are always there endeavoured to be fup- 
prefled. Our Shakfpeareis very careful to re- 
{train exceflive grief in the prefenceof others. 
In Julius Cefar, act III. the fervant of 
Octavius, on feeing the dead body of Cz- 
far, cries ‘O Czfar!’ and burfts into tears : 
Mark Antony checks his forrow, in that 
place, by faying, ‘ Thy heart is full; get 
thee apart and weep. And Kent, in King 

Lear, 
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Lear, at IV. defcribing Cordelia’s beha- 
viour, when told of the cruelty of her 
fitters to her father : 


Then fhe fhook 

The holy water from her heav’nly eyes, 

And clamour moiften’d her.—T hen away fhe ftarted, 
To deal with grief alone. 


ee 


M A C'B E T- He 


Let’s briefly put on manly readinefs, 
And meet in the hall together. 


This fceneof ftrong perturbation and deep 
forrow requires, in the reprefentation, the 
niceft and moft accurate management. — 
The guilty Macbeth, though ftruggling to 
affume the appearance of innocence and 
deep concern, dares not meet the eye of 
any perfon. The reft walk up and down 
as if fighing and lamenting ; only Macduff 
and the fons of Duncan feem, by their 
looks, to point out the murderer. 


Ros 8&8. 


———— By the clock ’tis-day, 
And yet dark night ftrangles the travelling lamp.— 


— Darknefs 
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— Darknefs doth the face of earth entomb, 

When living light fhould kifs it. 

From the hiftory of King Duffus’s 
murder, by Donald, governor of the cita- 
del of Foris, Shakfpeare has borrowed 
fome incidents and fome embellifhments 
for his fable. Duffus, having determined 
to bring to juftice fome robbers, who had 
laid wafte Murray, Rofs, and Caithnefs, 
caufed them to be feized and brought to 
Foris, there to receive condign punith- 
ment. Donald was greatly offended that 
the king would not be prevailed upon to 
pardon fome friends of his affociated in 
the robberies. His wife, who, in violence 
ef difpofition, greatly refembles Lady 
Macbeth, ftimulated her hufband to mur- 
der the king from the conveniency of doing 
it; for, having the command of the caftle, 
fhe told him, he had the power of execu- 
ting the defign in his own hands. This, I 
take it, is Shakfpeare’s tzme and place agree- 
ing. Mr. Steevens has already produced 


the tale of the hawk and the moufing owl 
from 
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from the fame fource with the killing of 
Duffus’s grooms.* 

The defcription of darknefs obfcuring 
the hemifphere, by Rofs, 1s borrowed from 
the fame hiftory. Buchanan fays, indeed, 
there was a general darknefs, over all 
Scotland, after the murder of Duffus, that 
neither fun nor moon were to be feen for 
the fpace of fix months after. 

A@ III. Scene I. 


MACBETH. 
Acquaint you with the perfec? /py of the time. 


Dr. Johnfon thinks, by the perfec? fpy 
is meant the third Murderer, whom Mac- 
beth fends to join the othertwo. But one 
of the two firft who were employed did not 
fo underftand it, by queftioning the third. 

‘ The 


* Something, fimilar to this ftory of the hawk and 
moufing owl, we read in the Perf of /Efchylus. 


ALossa. — An eagle I beheld 
Fly to the altar of the fun : — aghaft 
I ftood, my friends, and fpeechlefs; when ahawk 
With eager {peed runs thither, furious cuffs 
The eagle with his wings, and with his talons 
Unplumes his head : mean time th’imperial bird 
Cow’rs to the blows, defencelefs,—Potter’s Efchylus, 


WATCHES Hh i: 


* The perfect fpy of the time’ is well ex- 
plained by the words which follow, ‘ the 
moment of it,’ that is, the very inftant you 
are to begin your bloody bufinefs. At 
the fame time the King difmiffes them, 
commanding them to ftay within till he 
calls them. The fending a third murdering 
affifttant is an after-thought, proceeding 
from Macbeth’s anxious impatience to 
have the bufinefs finifhed. 


iP ATD ¥ MAC BLE Ten. 


Nought’s had, all’s fpent, 
Where our defire is got without content. 

’ Tis fafer to be that which we deftroy, 

Than, by deftru&tion, dwell in doubtful joy. 


The Lady is willing to enjoy the fruits 
of the abominable crime which her huf- 
band, by her inftigation and affiftance, 
had committed; but, feeing difcontent lay 
hold of his mind, and all their hopes of 
happinefs abortive, fhe now begins to 
think it would be fafer, that is, in our au- 
thor’s intention, more eligible, to be the 

Vox. I. L murdered 
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rourdered than the murderer. She was 
approaching to that ftate of mind which 
is fo beautifully defcribed in the Tempeft, 
where the good Gonfalvo, fpeaking of A- 
lonzo and his guilty affociates, fays, 


Their great guilt, 


Like poifon giv’a to work a great time after, 
Now ’gins to bite their fpirits. 


pAD Y MACBE T H. 


Why do you keep alone, 
OF forrief? fancies your companions making ? 


* Sorrieft fancies’ do not here, as Dr. 
Johnfon imagines, fignify worthlefs, ig- 
noble, and vile, imaginations; but, 
doubtlefs, black, gloomy, and melan- 
choly, reflections. Mr. Steevens ad- 
mits, that /orrief# may poflibly mean me- 
lancholy and difmal, and quotes a paflage 
from the Comedy of Errors to prove it ; but 
heneeded not have gone fo far ; as Macbeth, 
after committing the murder on Duncan, 
makes ufe of the word /orry in that fenfe: 
for, fhewing his hands, in an agony he 

cries 
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criesout, * This is a forry fight !’ this is a 
fight not to be viewed without horror ! 


MACBETH. 


—— Unfafe the while that we 
Muft lave our honours in thefe flattering ftreams, 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts. 


Happy it is for the world, that the vil- 
lain can feldom quietly and peaceably enjoy 
the fruits of his iniquity. He, who before 
found diffimulation and flattery his beft 
conductors to the throne, is now furfeited 
with, and lothes, them. But /afer figni- 
fies here, as in the preceding foliloquy of 
the Lady, preferable. He intends, by the 
word unfafe, likewife to exprefs the difa- 
greeable tenure by which he holds his life 
and crown, by being obliged to foothe and 
flatter thofe whom he mortally hates. 


I DEM. 


Be innocent of the knowledge, deareft chuck. 


Chuck, from chick, or chicken; or per- 
haps a word of fondnefs borrowed from the 
| Oar} hen, 
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hen, who invites her little brood to par- 
take of what fhe has feratched from the 
ground, and emits a found refembling 
chuck or cluck. Othello, aét III. makes 
ufe of the fame term : 


What promife, chuck ? 


Scene IV. Banquet. 


1A DY MLA C & Et o. 


The feaft is fold 
That is not often vouch’d while it is making. 


‘ If you do not give due welcome to 
your guefts, by paying them proper atten- 
tion, the feaft will refemble a dinner at an 
inn, or ordinary, where every man pays 
for his fhare of the entertainment.’ 


The ghoft of Banquo rifes, and fits in 
Macbeth’s chair. 

It has been queftioned, whether Ban- 
quo’s ghoft fhould not prefent itfelf to the 
imagination of Macbeth, as the dagger did 
before the murder of the King. The ap- 
pearance of a ghoft is thought by fome a 


mere 
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mere trick, a jeu du théétre; and Lloyd, 
in his excellent poem of the Aétor, has ri- 
diculed, in very animated lines, the mealy 
appearance of Banquo: 

When chilling horrors fhake th’affrighted King, 

And guilt torments him with her fcorpion-fting ; 

W hen keeneft feelings at his bofom pull, 

And fancy tells him that the feat is full; 

Why need the ghoft ufurp the monarch’s place, 

To frighten children with his mealy face? 

The King alone fhould form the phantom there, 

And talk and tremble at the empty chair. 


It muft be confeffed, thefe vifiona- 
ry appearances are but helps to the 
unaccomplifhed aétor and the ignorant 
fpectator. Nothing can be pleaded in their 
behalf but prefcriptive right, the conftant 
practice of the theatre. Shakfpeare lived 
in the infancy of the ftage, when a rude 
audience demanded all the affiftance which 
the poet could give them. He may be juf- 
tified for calling up the {pirit of Banquo, to 
raife feelings in the actor and terror in the 


fpectator ; but it is now time to try, at 
br leaft, 
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leaft, what effect may be produced without 
fuch ghoftly aid. 

Before Mr. Garrick difplayed the terri- 
ble graces of action from the impreffion of 
vifionaty appearance, the comedians were 
ftrangers to the effects which this fcene 
could produce, Macbeth, they conftantly 
exclaimed, was not a character of the firft 
rate; all the pith of it was exhaufted, they 
faid, in the firft and fecond aéts of the 
play. They formed their judgement from 
the drowfy and ineffeCtual manner of Gar- 
rick’s predeceflors, who could not force 
attention or applaufe from the audience 
during the three laft acts. When Rofcius 
was informed what judgement the players 
had conceived of Macbeth, he fmiled, and 
faid he. fhould be very unhappy if he were 
not able ta keep alive the attention of the 
fpe€tators to the laft fyllable of fo animated 
a character, 

‘This admirable fcene was greatly fup- 
ported hy the {peaking terrors of Garrick’s 
look and aétion, Mrs Pritchard fhewed ad- 

mirable 
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mirable art in endeavouring to hide Mac- 
beth’s frenzy from the obfervation of the 
guefts, by drawing their attention to convi- 
viality. Shefmiledon one, whifpered toano- 
ther, and diftantly fatuted a third; in fhort, 
fhe practiced every poffible artifice to hidethe 
tranfaétion that paffed between her hufband 
and the vifion his difturbed imagination 
had raifed. Her reproving and angry 
looks, which glanced towards Macbeth, at 
the fame time were mixed with marks of 
inward vexation and uneafinefs. When, 
at laft, as if unable to fupport her feelings 
any longer, fhe rofe from her feat, and fei- 
zed his arm, and, with a half-whifper of 
terror, faid, ‘ Are youa man ! fhe affumed 
a look of fuch anger, indignation, and con- 
tempt, as cannot be furpafled. 


MACBET H. 


Tt will have blood, they fay: blood will have blood ! 


So in the Cocephore of A®fchylus: 


There is a law, that, foreach drop of blood 
Shed on the earth, demands that blood be fhed. 
Porrer’s ASscHYLUS. 


L 4 IDEMe 
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IDEM. 
> My ftrange and felf abufe 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard ufe ; 
Weare but young in deed. 

This is one, amongft a thoufand other in- 
{tances, of our author’s great knowledge of 
nature. The criminal agent, when he 
has recovered from the terrors of his 
afflicted confcience, rufhes headlong into 
more guilt, by attributing his fears to any 
thing, except the real caufe of them. Mac- 
beth pacifies himfelf with this cordial; 
that his internal alarms are all owing to 
novelty of practice, and that perfifting in 
evil would alone procure repofe to his 
mind and ftability to his government, Sa 
fays Richard III. 


Things bad begun make ftrong themfelves by ill. 
Scene V. 


~——— Get you gone, 
And meet me in the pit of Acheron. 


Shakfpeare, fays Mr. Steevens, thought 
it allowable to beftow the name of Ache- 
ron on any fountain, lake, or pit, through 

which 
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which there was fuppofed to be a commu- 
nication between that river and the infer- 
nal regions ; but Shakfpeare, I believe, did 
not know that, in the woods of Calder or 
Cawdor, there was a brook very near in 
name to that of the hellifh river. ‘ For, 
within thofe woods, fays Mr. Pennant, 
there are deep rocky glens, darkened with 
trees round each fide of the wood; one | 
has a great torrent roaring at its bottom, 
called the brook of Acheneen: it well merits 
the name of Acheron, being a moft fit 
{cene for witches to celebrate their noctur- 
nal rites in.’* 


Scene VJ. Lenox and another lord. 


This fcene is left out in reprefentation, 
fuppofed to be unneceflary to the plot of 
the play. 

LENOX. 
— —— Did he not ftrait, - 
In pious rage, the two delinquents tear 
That were the flaves of drink and thralls of fear? 


ieee 


Lenox 


* Pennant’s Tour to Scotland, P. 124. 
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Lenox was prefent when Macbeth killed 
the fleeping grooms, and, however better 
inftructed he feems to be at prefent, he 
then juftified the att, from the bloody dag- 
gers lying unwiped upon their pillows, 
and. from thew ftaring and diftraéted 
fooks ; at the fame time, faying, 


No man’s life was to be trufted with them. 


LDE™M. 
-For, from broad hints and caufe, he fail’d 

His préferice at the tyrant’s’feaft, I hear 

Macduff lives im difgrace. 

The {tory of Macduff and the tyrant’s 
mutual jealoufy is related, after this man- 
ner, by Buchanan. : 

‘ For his better fecurity, Macbeth was 
refolved to build a caftle on the high hill 
of Dunfinane, and to fortify it very {trong- 
ly. He fummoned the thanes to affitt 
in erecting the fortifications by turns. 
Macduff fufpected the king harboured fome 
evil intentions towards him, and, though 
he fent abundance of materials and labou- 
rers, with certain friends to quicken their 

operations, 
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operations, yet he would not attend in 
perfon. Macbeth, one day infpecting the 
works, obferved that a teem of oxen, fent 
by Macduff, was unequal to the tafk of 
reaching the fummit of the hill: upon this 
he took occafion to fay, that he was no 
ftranger to the thane’s contumacy and dif- 
obedience, which he was determined to 
conquer, by fixing a yoke upon his own 
neck. Macduff, as foon as he was infor- 
med of this, immediately hired a veflel, 
and fet fail to Lothian, and from thence 
he fet out for England.’ 


CHAP- 
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Incantation of witches. — Sfonfon’s contention 
with Shak{peare. — Quotations from his 
Queen's Mafque. — Speech of Macbeth to 
the prefiding hags. — Invocation. — He- 
cate. — Attire of “fobnfon’s witches. — 
King’s evil. — Why confined to them. — 
Claim of the French kings from Clovis. — 
Queen-conforts never touched for the evil. 
— Lewis XI. and St. Francis of Paul, 
their mecting.—Banifhment of royal witch- 
craft. — Macduff ’s character. — Wilks, 
Booth, and Ryan. — Hell is murky ex- 
plained. — Englifh epicures. — Old enmi- 
ty between the Englifh and Scots. — Fuve- 
nal quoted. — Deportment of Macduff cri- 
ticifed. — Title of Thane, from Spelman, 


Buchanan, and Gurdon. 
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ACt IV. Scene I. 


EI RS 7 .- Wt Fac #8. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 


HE incantation, in this act, has been 

greatly celebrated, and, for boldnefs 
of invention, ftrength of imagination, and 
propriety of conduct, 1s thought equal to 
any effort of our author’s genius. 

Mr. Malone has, with much probabi- 
lity, fixed the firft reprefentation of Mac- 
beth to the year 1606. However that, may 
be, we are certain it was acted before Ben 
Jonfon produced his Mafque of Queens, 
which was exhibited before the king and 
queen in 1609. In that compofition, there 
are many evident imitations of the magi- 
cal inchantment in Macbeth. The fuccefs 
of Shakfpeare alarmed the jealoufy of a 
man who fancied himfelf his rival, or ra- 
ther his fuperior. In this mafque, Jon- 
fon has meafured fwords with our inimita- 


ble poet, and, to be juft, we muft own he 
has 
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has difplayed abundance of reading, and 
no mean vein of poetry. But, left I 
fhould fall under the charge of afferting 
what I cannot prove, I will prefent the 
reader with fome extracts from the Mafque, 
in which the imitator endeavours, though 
in vain, to conceal his obligations to the 
original. 

Twelve hags bring their dame, who is 
fubftituted in the place of Hecate, an ac- 
count of the ingredients which they have 
gathered to make the charm powerful. 
She fees them bufy, and cries out, almoft 
in the words of Shakfpeare, ‘ Well done, 
my hags!’ She bids them relate what they 


have done. 
FIRST HAG. 
I have been all day looking afier 
A raven feeding upon a quarter. 
As foon fhe turn’d her beak to the fouth, 
I {natch’d this morfel out of her mouth. 


SECOND HAG. 
I have been gathering wolves hairs, 
The mad dog’s foam, and the adder’s ears. 
The fpurging of a dead man’s eyes, 
And all fince the evening-ftar did rife. 
SIXTH 
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SIxTH WITCH, 


I had adagger, what did I with that? 
Kill’d an infant to have his fat, 


TENTH. 


I, from the jaws of a gardener’s bitch, 
Did {natch thefe bones, and then leapt a ditch, 


ELEVENT H. 


I went to the toad lives under the wall ; 

I charm’d him out, and he came to my call. 
I fcratch’d out the eyes of the owl before; 

1 tore the bat’s wing: what have you more ? 


I fhall clofe my proofs with two quota- 
tions more. The abrupt, but fublime, ad- 
drefs of Macbeth to the witches, in this 
fourth act, and an imitation of it fpoken 
by the dame in the Mafque. The merit 
of both will plead in their behalf. 


MSA’ CLBSEYT He 


How now, you fecret, black, and midnight, hags ! 
I conjure you, by that which you profefs, 
Howe’er you come to know it, anfwer me; 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Agairft the churches: though the yefty waves 
Confound and {wallow navigation up ; 

Though 
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Though bladed corn be Jodg’d and trees blown down : 
Though caftles topple on their warders heads : 
Though palaces and pyramids do flope 

Their heads to their foundations: though the treafure 
OF nature’s germins tumble all together, 

E’en till deftruGtion ficken—Anfwer me 

To what I afk you! 


The dame’s invocation, from Jonfon. 
You fiends and furies, if yet any be 
Worfe.than ourfelves, you that have quak’d to fee 
Thefe knots unty’d, and fhrunk when we have 

charm’d. 
You, that, to arm us, have yourfelves difarm’d, 
And to our pow’rs refign’d your whips and brands, 
When we went forth the fcourge of men and lands. 
You that have feen me ride'when Hecate 
Durft not take chariot ; when the boilterous fea, 
Without a breath of wind, .hath knock’d the fky, 
And that hath thunder’d, Jove not knowing why. 
When we have fet the elements. at wars, 
Made midnight fee the fun, and day-the ftars. 
When the wing’d light’ning in the courfe hath ftaid, 
And {wifteft rivers have run back, afraid 
To fee the corn remove, ‘the groves to range, 
Whole places alter, and the feafons change : 
When the pale moon, at the firft voice, down fell, 
Poifon’d, and durft ‘not ftay the fecond fpell— 
You that have oft been confcious of thefe fights, 
And thou, thrice-formed ftar, that, on thefe nights, 
Art 
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Art only powerful, to whofe triple name 
Thus we incline, once, twice, and thrice, the fame, 
If now with rites profane and foul enough 
We do invoke thee, darken all the roof, 
With prefent fogs exhale earth’s rott’neft vapours, 
And ftrikea blindnefs through thefe blazing tapers, &c. 
Notwithftanding Jonfon, in the com- 
pofition of this invocation, had the affitt- 
ance of the antient poets whom he cites 
in his margin, it is little more than an 
amplification, or extended paraphrafe, 
of the fpeech of Macbeth which I 
have ‘juft quoted. The word Hecate, 
which Shakfpeare abridges to two fyllables, 
Jonfon, to fhew his learning, reftores to 
its. ancient meafure. The exordium of 
this piece, called the Mafque of Queens, 
celebrated from the houfe of fame, is very 
curious: ‘ His majefty being fet, and the 
whole company in full expectation, the part 
of the fcene which firft prefented itfelf was an 
ugly bell, which, flaming beneath, fmoked to 
the top of the roof” This was beating 
Shak{peare’s cauldron with awitnefs. ‘The 
Witches were all differently attired ; fomg¢ 
with rats on their heads, fome on their 
Vou. Il. M fhoulders ; 
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fhoulders; others with ointment-pots at 
their girdles; all with fpindles, timbrels, 
rattles, or other venefical inftruments, 
making a confufed noife, with ftrange gef- 
tures. The incantations of Shakfpeare, it 
is obferved, are awfully tremendous ; thofe 
of other poets generally ridiculous. 


Scene .III. 


M ALCO-L M. 
Let us feek out fome defolate fhade. 

Mr. Steevens has quoted Hollingfhead’s 
abridgement of a long difcourfe between 
Malcolm and Macduff, from H. Boetius, 
on which this fcene is founded. I think 
he might have fhortened the margin very 
much, by tranfcribing Buchanan, who a- 
grees with his countryman in the fubject of 
the dialogue, but is more fuccinét in the 
relation. 

MAL CO'L M. 
Why in that rawnefs left your wife and child? 

The King, in Hamlet, aét IV. con- 
demns his own condu¢t, in privately bury- 


ing. 
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ing Polonius, in words of the fame im- 
port: 
We have done but greenly. 
DIO Cyt, O58; 
—— There are a crew of wretched fouls 
That ftay his cure. 
——_—————. At histouch, 
Such fan&ity hath heaven given his hand, 
They prefently amend. 

As the poet here intended a compliment 
to his royal mafter, it is moft probable, 
that King James had, before the acting of 
this play, touched for the king’s evil; nor 
can we fuppofe he would long defer affu- 
ming this power inherent in his predecef- 


fors. 

The privilege of curing the king’s evil is 
attributed only to kings. No other fove- 
reigns, of any degree, have laid claim to 
it. Why not give this power, fays Vol- 
taire, to emperors ? and indeed, a fortiori, 
why is it not refident in the popes? they 
are fomething more than God’s images up- 
on earth; they are his vicars, his vicege- 
rents. The fame author fuppofes, that 

M 2 fome 
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fome vifionary, in order to make the baf- 
tardy of William the Conqueror more re- 
{pectable, beftowed on him, asa gift from 
heaven, the power to cure the evil by a 
touch. 

The kings of France could not, without 
a jealous eye, behold this extraordinary 
gift of celeftial power in an Englifh king, 
without putting in their claim to a fimilar 
influence. It was therefore pretended, 
that they alfo, from their anceftor, King 
Clovis, enjoyed the like gift of curing the 
king’s evil. 

Queen conforts never pretended to this 
prerogative of the royal touch, becaufe 
their hands, it feems, were not anointed 
like thofe of the kings; but Queen Eli- 
zabeth, being a fovereign in her own 
right, cured thofe, who were afflicted 
with this diftemper, with great facility. Tt 
was happy for his fubjeéts, that Lewis XI. 
of France, was not a freethinker ; his a 
varice, tyranny, and oppreffion, would 
then, perhaps, have been unlimited ; but his 


grofs 
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grofs fuperftition was a check to his more 
dangerous vices, and the fear of damnation, 
in all probability, faved many an innocent 
life. Lewis, in order to remove the 
confequences of an apoplexy, fent for a 
famous man, called St. Francis of Paul, 
to cure him. Behold, when the faint ar- 
rived, he was terribly afflicted with the 
king’s evil. Here Lewis had an oppor- 
tunity to do one good turn for another ; 
but it appeared, to all the world, that 
the king could neither cure the faint nor 
the faint the king. The courtiers, if 
they durft, would have loudly laughed at 
them both, 

The houfe of Brunfwick renounced all 
pretenfions to royal witchcraft; they claim 
no power of curing any diftemper, by touch 
of hand, except avarice and ambition. 
Mr. Nichols, in his very entertaining 
notes to the anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer, 
has given, from undifputed authority, 
the origin of this impofture, which coft 
fome of our princes 3000]. per annum. 

M 3 Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth was fo peftered with evil 
patients in her progrefs through Gloucetter- 
fhire, that fhe honeftly told them, ‘ that 
God alone could relieve their complaints.’ 
Our pious Charles II. touched no lefs than 
92107 patients, between May 1661 and April 
1682.*—Vide Anecdotes of Bowyer, p. 200. 


MA. C.D.U. FF. 
He has no children! —-——~ 


If unfhaken loyalty, intrepidity of mind, 
and tendernefs of heart, all united in an 
eminent degree, can diftinguifh a character, 
with fubmiffion to Dr. Johnfon, Macduff is 
by thefe qualities highly difcriminated from 
others, Heis, indeed, a proper contraft to 
Macbeth, whofe courage degenerates into 
frenzy. 

We are told, by Colley Cibber, that 
Wilks had once an intention to refign 
the part of Macduff, in which he had been 
much applauded, to an inferior a€tor, and 
that Booth had made an exchange of Ban- 
quo for this fuperior character; but that the 

jealoufy 


* At aguinea atouch, this would amount toa pretty 
large fum; and hence we fee the origin of this coftly 
trick. 
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jealoufy of Booth’s abilities had caufed Wilks 
to refume what he had fo indifcreetly given 
away. In the ftrong expreffion of horror 
on the murder of the King, and the loud 
exclamations of furprize and terror, Booth 
might have exceeded the utmoft ef- 
forts of Wilks. But, in the touch- 
es of domeftic woe, which require the 
feelings of the tender father and the affec- 
tionate hufband, Wilks had no equal. 
His fkill, in exhibiting the emotions of 
the overflowing heart with correfponding 
look and aétion, was univerfally admired 
and felt. His rifing, after the fuppreffion 
of his anguifh, into ardent and manly re- 
fentment, was highly expreffive of noble 
and generous anger. 

We mutt not forget Ryan’s Macduff. --- 
In the reprefentation of this part, he had 
nothing to ftruggle with but the harfhnefs 
of his voice. He affumed fuch genuine 
terror and amazement, in the fecond aé¢t, 
as became the actor who was to impofe on 
the fpectator a belief of his having feen his 
royal mafter murdered! In the 4th act, 

M 4 he 
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he felt the lofs of his wife and children as: 
became a father and a hufband. Ryan, 
we muft own, was inferior to Wilks, but, 
not in a degrading diftance. 
MALCOL Me 

Macbeth 

Is ripe for fhaking, and the powers above 

Put on their inftruments. 

This paflage is not, Ithink, well under- 
ftood by Mr. Steevens, who interprets it, 
« the heavenly powers encourage or thruft 
forward their mortal inftruments.’ But the 
author had a fublimer meaning in this noble 
image: for it means, 


Heaven itfelf is arming in our caufe. 
In the fame fenfe fays Richard II. 


For, every man, that Bolingbroke hath preft 

To lift fhrewd fteel againft our golden crown, 

Heaven, for his Richard, hath, in heavenly pay, 

A glorious angel. Richard II. A& 3. 

A fimilar thought we find in the fuppli- 
cants of /Efchylus, from the Chorus, 
{peaking of the infcrutable power and wif- 
dom of Jove: 

Though in majefty enthron’d, 


Thick clouds, and dark, inclofe him round, 
As 
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As from the tower of heaven his eye 
Surveys bold man’s impiety ; 

Till, his ripe wrath on judgement bent, 
He arms each god for punifhment, 
Aad from his high and awful throne, 
Sends all his awful judgement down. 


Potter’s AEfchylus, Vol. I. p. 98, 


BAC Veo -sucene.|, 
Lady Macbeth walking in her fleep. 


Te Ae DEX Ay CoB 2k) deeds 


Hell is murky ! 


Mr. Steevens fuppofes the Lady is talk- 
ing to Macbeth, and here repeats this ex- 
preffion as if it had come from him, in 
contempt of his cowardice! for, fays he, 
fhe would not have even hinted the terrors 
of hell to one whofe confcience fhe faw was 
too much alarmed already for her purpofe. 
This is certainly very ingenious; but, if 
we tread the ground over again, we fhall 
find, that, in reafoning about committing 
the murder of the King, the fear of hell 
had no weight with Macbeth. He fays 
pofitively, that if, without the rifk of re- 

taliation, 
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taliation, he could accomplifh the murder, 
he would hazard all fear of future retribu- 
tion, Le would jump the life to come. But, 
though the murderer fcorned to take the 
future world into his confideration, his 
Lady might think ferioufly of the pains of 
hell, Why elfe does fhe fay, * Out, dam- 
ned fpot!’ why fo pathetically fpeak of 
“the fmell of blood!’ and tell us, that 
‘ all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
fweeten her little hand!’ and with ‘a deep- 
fetched figh !! To reafon confequentially 
upon what efcapes from a perfon, difturbed 
in imagination and diftracted with guilt, is 
not an eafy tafk: but, if we muft apply, 
in this cafe, to fober argument, ‘ Hell is 
murky’ would be a natural and fearful 
fuggeftion to one who had committed the 
worft of crimes, and had not quarrelled 
with her creed. The fcene is compofed of 
disjointed thoughts and unconnected ideas, 
hke the picture of a ftorm, by a great maf- 
ter, where the wreck is varioufly fcatter- 
ed to fhew its terrible effects. 


Scene 
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Scene II. 


LENOX, 


——— There is Siward’s fon, 
And many unrough youths that even now 
Proteft their firft of manhood. 


Something very fimilar to this we read 
in Richard II. aét the 3d, in Scrope’s 
{peech to the King: 


Boys, with womens voices, 
Strive to fpeak big, and clafp their female joints 
In ftiff unweildy arms againft thy crown. 


Scene III. 


MiAGCYBLE Tak. 


Then fly, falfe thanes, 
And mingle with the Englifh epicures. 


a 


It is an old obfervation, that England is 
one great cook’s fhop ; and our neighbours 
mutt confefs, that in no other country are 
the means of gratifying the appetite to be 
obtained fo plentifully. To a traveller, in 
England, no fights prefent themfelves fo 
frequently to his view as a variety of large 

convenient 
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convenient inns, and houfes that furnith 
good entertainment. Not to contradict 
any of the commentators, whofe remarks 
on this paflage are very reafonable, I fhall 
only obferve, that Macbeth lays hold of the 
vulgar prejudices of his countrymen, a- 
gainft their fouthern neighbours, to ferve 
his prefent purpofe. The reproach of epi- 
cures, in plainer terms, Exngli/h poke-pudding 
tikes, or Englifh bag-pudding dogs, is as old, 
I belteve, as the enmity between the two na- 
tions, and one which the lower clafs, or vul- 
gar Scots, ufed to throw on the Englifh. The 
frequent {kirmifhes, between the borderers 
of both kingdoms, ferved to keep alive that 
hateful animofity which the Union itfelf 
could fcarcely extinguifh. The diverfions 
of children were expreflive of national ftrife. 
The young Scots had formerly a game 
called Englifhmen and Scotchmen: one 
fide was called Scotch, and the other Eng- 
lifh. They took off their upper garments, 
and laid them feverally in heaps; that fide, 
which plundered the other of moft clothes, 

won 
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won the game. This indeed was particu- 
larly expreflive of the war,- for booty, 
carried on near the borders. 

The Englifh were a match for their 
neighbours in illiberal taunts and {currilous 
reproaches, from which even our parlia- 
ment was not entirely free; for, when 
James I. propofed to unite the two king- 
doms, feveral members of the lower houfe 
treated his offer in terms of the moft figni- 
ficant contempt. In a farcaftic {peech, which 
Ofborne has preferved, the Scots were 
termed, ‘ fons of the locufts and daugh- 
ters of the horfe-leech.’ 


The Ombi and Tentyrite, two nations 
of Egypt, were not more averfe from one 
another, on account of the former loving 
crocodiles, and the other hating them, 
than the Englifh and Scots were, perhaps 
for a reafon equally ridiculous, 


Inter finitimos vetus atque antiqua fimultas, 
Immortale odium et nunquam fanabile vulnus, 

Ardet adhuc, Ombos et Tentyra; fummus utrinque 
Inde furor yulgo, quod numina vicinorum 


Odit 
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Odit uterque locus, cum foloscredat habendos 
Effe deos quos ipfe colit. 
Juvenal, Sat. 15. 


MYA (CER Ev Tr He 


She fhould have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for fuch a word ! 


Macbeth’s confidence of victory, in the 
enfuing conteft with Malcolm, was raifed 
to the higheft pitch, by the prophecies of 
Birnam wood and his not being to be flain 
by one that was born of woman. In con- 
fequence of this opinion, he feems to with 
that his Lady had died at a more quiet 
and lefs bufy time than the prefent. 
‘ There would have been a time for fuch 
a word,’ is fpoken in the fame fenfe with 
that which Brutus fpeaks over the dead 
body of Caffius: ‘ Caffius, I fhall find time, I 
fhallfind time.’ ‘ Had fhe died after my vic- 
tory, I could then have paid that refpect to 
her memory which I ought.’ This expla- 
nation is, in general, I believe, conformable 
to that of Dr. Johnfon on the fame paflage. 


IDEM, 
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IDEM. 


And that which fhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I mutt not look to have ! 


Dr. Johnfon thinks the courage of Mac- 
beth preferves fome efteem; but that qua- 
lity he had in common with Banquo and 
others. Iam of opinion, that his extreme 
reluctance to murder his royal matter, his 
uncommon affliction of mind after he had 
perpetrated the crime, with the perpetual 
revolt of his confcience upon the commilf- 
fion of each new act of cruelty, are the 
qualities which render Macbeth, though 
not worthy of our efteem, yet an object 
not entirely unmeriting our pity, in {pite 
of his ambition and cruelty. 


"MA .C B_2° TH. 
——— Fear not, till Birnam-wood 
Do come to Dunfinane. 
Birnam-wood, fays Mr. Pennant, feems 
not to have recovered the march of its an-+ 


ceftorsto Dunfinane; but there. are ftill to 
be 
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be feen fome remains of Macbeth’s caftle 
on this high hill. 


Scene VI. 


MACDUFRF ~ 


Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all breath. 


This: and the following line feem to be 
allotted to Macduff purely to fupport his 
confequence; for, according to the rules 
of propriety, the commanding officer, 
Malcolm, fhould have given this charge. 

The moft difficult part, an actor has to 
fuftain, confifts in proper aétion, look, and 
deportment, when he does not fpeak. I 
fcarcely remember to have feen any exhibi- 
tor of Macduff who had not entirely for- 
gotten, by the tranquillity and tamenefs 
of his behaviour, the ftorm which had 
fhaken his whole frame inthe preceding. 
act. This is his firft appearance aftér the 
fad information of his murdered wife -and 
children: fhould henot, by his look, con- 
vince the fpectators that he had not.loft.the 

remembrance 
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rémembrance of all that was dear to him? 
fhould not his countenance be impreffed 
with grief and refentment ; nay, with im- 
patience, too, to take revenge on the man 
who had fo fenfibly injured him? Wilks 
was the only Macduff Ican recollect who 
féemed to have a tolerable notion of his fitu- 
ation; nor indeed did he, in deportment, 
anfwer the idea of what he fhould feel on 
the occafion. 

MALCOL M. 

My thanes and kinfmen, 

Henceforth be earls. 


The title of zhane was not confined to 
Scotland, but common to the fouthern, as 
well as northern, part of the ifland. 
© Thanorum appellatio in ufu: fuit poft ad- 
ventum Normanorum, uta Domefday li- 
queat,’ fays Spelman in his Gloffary. 
Lefly, de Origine Moribus, &c. Scotorum, 
has the following paflage, quoted by the 
fame author: ‘ Nam in ipfis reipublice 
noftre rudimentis, cum aliqua adhuc bar- 
baries Scotiam occupaflet, quofdam duces, 

Vou. Il. N thanos, 
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thanos, vernacula lingua vocabant ; illuftri 
familia ortos delegerunt, quibus fe fuam- 
que familiam regendam committebant.’ --- 
And Buchanan: ‘ Superioribus feculis, 
preter thanos, hoc eft, prefectos regionum, 
five monarchas, &c. nullum honoris no- 
men equeftri ordine altius.’ 


Gurdon, in his Hiftory of court-baron 
and court-leet, gives a very copious ac- 
count of the origin and dignity of the 
Englifh thane. I fhall quote his definition 
of the word, and fomething relating to the 
thane’s power and jurifdiction; but muft 
refer the reader to the book itfelf for far- 
ther information : 


‘ The Saxon word thane, or thegne, 
implies miniffer, or fervant; one who was 
an honorary fervant to the king in the field 
and in council, not a fervant under abfo- 
lute command, but obliged, by fcederal 
union, to ferve the king in war and coun- 
cil, of oneand the other’s property.’ Gur- 
don’s parliaments, &c. p. 537. 


‘The 
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* The thane had the fame jurifdiGtion in 
his foke, or manor, as the king had in his 
great figniory; but neither of them were 
abfolute. The king, in the great figniory, 
determined by and with the advice of his 
thanes, as original fharers with the king 
in the conquered lands; and the ¢hane, in 
the court of his foke, or little figniory, de- 
termined all differences between his men 
in their civil rights, and alfo punifhed cri- 
minals, with the advice and confent of his 
freemen. Life and death were at firft 
within the jurifdiction of the s¢hane’s hall- 
mote.’ Ibidem. 

To pafs by unnoticed the obfervations of 
the accomplifhed Mrs. Montague, on Mac- 
beth, would be uncandidand unjuft. Her 
reflections are the product of mature and 
folid judgement, conveyed in language at 
once forcible and elegant. 


N 2 Julius 
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Julius Ceefar. 


CEDA POPE Rank ixe 


Shakfpeare’s predilection for Brutus. — Hts 


character of Cafar. —Cafar’s weaknefs. — 
The reception of Julius Cefar when origi- 
nally aéted. — Leonard Diggs. — Hars 
and Mebun, their excellence in Brutus and 
Caffius. — Rymer’s opinion of their frill. — 
Lord Rochefter’s charaéter of Mobun. — 
Duke of Buckingham’s Cafar and Brutus. 
— Valtaire’s Mort de Céfar.—Abbé de Fon- 
taines. — Hill’s Roman Revenge. — Quo- 
tation from it. — Shak/peare unjuftly criti- 
cifed. — Roman and Englifh mechanics 
alike. — A muleteer made a tribune of Rome. 
— Honour inone hand and death in the other. 
— Caffius’s charatter. — Winftone, Quin, 
Mills, Milward, and W. Mills. — Julius 
Cefar not ated under Garrick’s manage- 

ment, 
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ment. — Why. — , Ligarius. — Bow- 
man. —~ Quin jealous of bis applaufe. —Ro- 
aman actors. — Their indefatigable applica- 
tion. — Nero, an actor. — His fear of an 
audience. — fEfopus and Rofcius. — The 
public fpirit of 7Efopus. — Players muft obey 
audiences. — The Roman ear delicate. — 
LEfopus obliged to obferve the powers of bis 
voice. — Roman adfors limited to particular 
parts. — “Efopus. — Molhere and Colley 
Cibber. — Richesof a Roman actor. — Rof- 
cius, arival of Cicero in gefticulation. — 
A great teacher of atling. — Roman flaves. 
— Cicero's character of Rofcius. 


HE tragedy of Julius Cefar feems 
to have been written by Shakfpeare 
with a defign to introduce his favou- 
rite character of Brutus. The author, 
who had carried the notions of indefeafi- 
ble right, of paffive obedience, and non- 
refiftance, in many parts of his works, as 
far as any of the politicians and divines of 
his time; in this play feems to have adopted 
N 3 more 
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more liberal principles of government, and 
to have indulged fentiments purely democra- 
tical. Ashe drew his knowledge of Roman 
characters from Plutarch, it is furprifing he 
fhould have drawn fo deficient a portrait of 
Cefar. Little of it has he preferved except 
his undaunted courage and attractive urba- 
nity. He has likewife not forgotten his 
contempt of dreams, omens, forebodings, 
and every fpecies of fuperftition. But the 
poet has made him, what he never was, an 
oftentatious boafter, and a violent rejector of 
the petitions addrefled to him. But per- 
haps Ceefar was to be leffened in order ta 
agerandize Brutus, 

It muft however be faid, in excufe of our 
great dramatift, that he has confined him- 
felf to that period of time, immediately 
preceding the death of the diftator, For 
his original, Plutarch, relates that his con- 
duct then wasof a differentcomplexion from 
what it had formerly been, Succefs feems 
to have rendered Ceefar forgetful of his fi- 
tuation; and his behaviour to the fenate, in 

not 
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not rifing up to falute them when they ap- 
proached him, was juftly reprehenfible. 
But his pafiion for the kingly title, fo odious 
to his countrymen, was a glaring proof 
of his imbecility ; fince he poffeffed all the 
power of royalty under a title lefs obnoxi- 
ous to cenfure, that of Dictator. The 
preferving the names of old titles, and offi- 
ces, is theleaft compliment, that he, who 
feizes the fupreme power, can pay to the 
manes of departed liberty ; and this artful 
behaviour has often eftablifhed more firmly a 
new fyftem of government raifed upon the 
ruinsof theold. Though Shak{pearehas put 
into the mouth of Cefar more than ufual 
feverity of expreflion in rejecting the peti- 
tion and intreaties of Metellus Cimber in be- 
half of his brother, yet there is fufficient 
ground in Plutarch to fuppofe, that the 
perfifting clamours of the con{fpiratorsdrew 
from him an anfwer of more than ufual 
afperity. But indeed Plutarch himfelf is 
accufed, by his laft tranflators, of giving 

N 4 a 
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a very imperfect draft of Czefar’s charac- 
ter: 

Notwithftanding Nat. Lee, in his dedi- 
cation of his Junius Brutus, has afferted 
that the Brutus of our author could, with 
much ado, beat himfelf into the heads 
of a blockifh age: we have authority, from 
two copies of verfes written by Leonard 
Diggs, prefixed to the plays and the fon- 
nets of Shakfpeare, that the audience were 
in raptures with the play of Julius Cefar, 
and more efpecially with the admired fcene, 
in Act IV. between Brutus and Caffius: 


—— Till I hear a fcene more nobly take 
Than when she half-/word playing Romans /pake. 


Works of Shak(peare, 1623. 
SoI have feen, when Cefar would appear, 
And on the ftage at half-fword parley were 


Brutus and Caffius! O! bow the audience 
Were ravifo'd! with what wonder went they hence! 


Shakfpeare’s fonnets, 1640. 


Dryden himfelf confeffes he was fired 
with this noble fcene, and afhamed of his 


own 
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own want of genius to rival Shakfpeare. But 
Brutus could be no favourite in the reign 
of Charles II. when government was a fac- 
tious confpiracy againft the rights of the 
people, and every friend of liberty was 
branded as a fomenter of fedition. How- 
ever, Julius Cefar, amongft the few plays 
of our great poet which were revived 
foon after the Reftoration, was one feleét- 
ed from the royal lift given the players 
of the King’s Theatre in Drury Lane, by 
Hart and Mohun, in which they greatly 
fignalized themfelves, and efpecially Mo- 
hun, who, for his excellent performance of 
Caffius, is commended by Downs, the ftage- 
hiftorian, and ftill, to his greater honour, 
applauded by Lord Rochefter. That 
we have no memoirs or relations but what 
can be gathered from Downs, and fome tra- 
ditional fcraps and flight notices of poets 
and critics of thefe two great actors, 1s to be 
lamented. Their rank in life, having both 
been honoured with commands in the army, 


placed them above their fellows. Rymer, 
the 
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the celebrated critic and hiftoriographer, has 
applauded them highly for their wonderful 
power of fixing the attention of the au- 
dience, and fpeaking to them as much by 
action as utterance. Mohun was parti- 
curlarly remarkable for the dignity of his 
deportment and graceful manner of tread- 
ing the ftage. The Earl of Rochetfter re- 
proaches the comedians of the Duke of 
York’s company for their vain attempts to 
ape his excellences, and ridiculing his de- 
fects, the confequences of age and infir- 
mity. 

Yet thefe are they who durft expofe the age 

Of the great wonder of the Englifh ftage, 

Whom nature feem’d to form for your delight, 

And bade him fpeak, as fhe bade Shakfpeare write : 

Thefe blades indeed are cripples in their art, 

Mimic the foot, but not the {peaking part; 

Let them the Traitor or Volpone try : 


Could they —— 
Rage like Cethegus, or like Caffius die? 


= ee 


Sheffield Duke of Buckingham, obferving 
there was a double plot in this play, fat 
down to form two tragedies out of one, 

Julius 
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Julius Ceefar, and the death of Marcus 
Brutus. Whether they are ftrictly confor- 
mable to the rules of the drama, and ob- 
ferve the unities, I have not fo critically 
examined them as to determine, but he 
feems to have taken great pains to extin- 
guifh the noble fire of the original. The 
{tyle, except where Shakfpeare is preferved, 
is correctly cold, and regularly dull, unin- 
formed by the fpirit of genius to give life 
to the whole mafs. His grace has intro- 
duced upon the ftage what our poet has 
only related, Czfar’s refufal of the crown 
offered to him by Mark Antony at the Lu- 
percal games. The account of this tranf- 
action, by Cafca in the original, is hu- 
mouroufly circumftantial, but the exhibi- 
tion of it on the ftage, in the new Julius 
Cefar, is tedious and profaic. The rea- 
der may judge from a fhort {pecimen of it. 


Antony prefenting Julius Cefar with the 
crown. 
Hail! mighty man, thou godlike Czfar hail! 


Stoop to our wifhes, and vouchfafe to wear 


This 
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This crown, prefented thee by al] mankind: 
Shine on us like the fun in his full luftre, 
Adorn us with your power, and make us proud 
Of being fubjects to fo greata king. 


CH SAR. 


Tam not call’d your king, but your di@ator, 

A name I hope that bears as great a found, 

Therefore, I both refufe and flight the crown, 

Which can add nothing'to my power or Rome’s: 
(Cafar puts back the crown, and the people fhout.) 

Iam glad, my friends, you are fo eafily pleas’d 

With my refufing what I think below me, &c. 


The whole fcene is written in the fame 
frigid manner; the reader will find that 
Buckingham is feldom warmed with the 
bright blaze of the original, which, like 
the veftal virgin, he had taken in his cuf- 
tody to preferve and cherifh. 

La Mort de Céfar of Voltaire is one of 
the leaft valuable of all this great writer’s 
dramatic pieces. From a hatred, I fup- 
pofe, of republican freedom, he has adop- 
ted the ftory of Brutus being Cefar’s fon 
by Servilia, the fitter of Cato. But the im- 

probability 
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probability of this ftory is evident from 
Cefar’s being little more than fourteen 
years of age when Brutus was born. Vol- 
taire’s tragedy is in three acts; without 
women, and confequently free from love: 
how he could fuppofe a play, deficient in 
fuch effentials, could pleafe fo gay a nation 
as the French, is not very eafy to imagine, 
I do not remember that the Greeks, whom 
the French profefs to follow, have any tra- 
gedy without females, except the Philoc- 
tetes of Sophocles. ‘The Abbe de Fon- 
taines, a mercenary writer, in a periodical 
work of which he had the direction, attack- 
ed with acrimony La Mort de Céfar: Vol- 
taire was alarmed, but found an infallible 
method of foftening this Cerberus; for the 
abbé fometime after pretended that he had 
been unhappily mifled, by the errors of the 
prefs, to cenfure a play of fuch uncommon 
merit; for fuch, fays he, I found it, after 

perufing a true copy of the original. 
Aaron Hill fornred his Roman Revenge 
upon Voltaire’s Death of Cafar.— But he 
much 
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much enlarged and improved the plan, not 
only by the addition of two charaéters, 
Calphurnia and Portia, but with a num- 
ber of others, befides great variety of action. 
Hill feems to have idolized the character 
of Cafar, whom he drew in the moft ami- 
able colours, reprefenting him to be the 
worthieft and moft amiable of men. The 
fame fondnefs for monarchical principles, 
which mifled Voltaire to make Brutus 
the fon of Cefar, infected Hill, who has 
adopted the fame idle tale; the father 
breaks the fecret to the fon, who receives 
it with furprife and dread, but, after much 
ftruggling between nature and principle, 
and a long fufpence between the love of 
liberty and the horror of deftroying a 
parent, he is yet impelled, by the artful 
contrivance of the confpirators and his 
own enthufiaftic notions of Rome and 
liberty, to become an affociate in Czefar’s 
murder. This play, though ftrongly re- 
commended and approved by Lord Boling- 
broke and Mr Pope, did not pleafe the 

managers 
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managers or actors. Neither Quin nor 
Garrick could be prevailed upon to act 
this demi-god, Cefar. And indeed, although 
there are many admirable fentiments and 
fome affecting fcenes in the Roman Re- 
venge, it is fo ftiffened with epithet, be- 
fpangled with antithefis, and decorated 
with pointed thought, all which he has 
marked in Italic letters, that the players 
would have found it very difficult to ut- 
ter the lines trippingly, as Shakfpeare fays, 
from the tongue; the audience would not 
have relifhed a Brutus fo differently drawn 
from that of their favourite Shakfpearc; 
neither would they have borne witha pa- 
triot who could lift the murdering fword 
againfthisown father. The reader willfudge 
of the ftyle froma fhort fpecimen taken 
from a fcene, where the father and fon plead 
in behalf of their different forms of go- 
vernment. 


Cc 2ES A R. 


Rome’s fenate, rich and proud, opprefs’d her people : 
Her people, poor and head-ftrong, {purn’d their yoke: 
Henee 
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Hence rofe the new neceffity, thou know’ft not, 
Of fome unformal felf-fupporting /word; 

To cut fedition boldly to the root, 

And redtify the crooked growth of empire : 

This done, degen’rate Rome grows fit for liberty ¢ 
Make it thy future gift and therefore reign. 

Now ’tis fedition’s cloak, her trumpet’s call. 


BRUT U S&S. 


————— Teach the fenate 

Thefe fond defe&ts, and fhape their wifh’d redrefs : 
Their’s is the right to think for councill’d Rome. 
Cafar a king were all his virtues ftars, 

Rome’s rights invading makes his virtues crimes. 
Cefar’s a citizen, protecting law, 

Mix’d with the people, reigns the people’s god. 


Act I. Scene I. 


Flavius, Marcellus, and other Commoners. 


Shak{peare is accufed of giving the man- 
ners of London to the inhabitants of any 
other part of the globe to which he tranf- 
ports his fpectators: what! fays the critic, 
compare the Roman citizens to an Englith 
mob, by giving them the rude behaviour 
of our artifans? Had not then the Ro- 

mans 
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mans carpenters, bricklayers, and fhoe- 
makers, as well as ourfelves? The Roman 
populace were not a whit more polifhed 
than our own. Itis natural for every mechanic 
to talk in the language of his own trade, 
like the honeft cobler in this fcene, who 
ingenuoully tells the tribunes, he leads the 
people up and down the ftreets of Rome 
to wear out their fhoes, that he may have 
more work. I have feen old Ben Jonfon, 
the player, perfonate this little part with 
great humour. 

Thefe gentlemen, who think the great 
matters of the world were too polite and 
well-bred to be reprefented like our Englifh 
mechanics, fhould read fome of Cicero’s 
epiftles, and more efpecially his oration in 
defence of Publius Sextius againft Clodius : 
there they will find more wickednefs, out- 
rage, and mifchief, perpetrated by Clo- 
dius’s mob, than he ever heard was com- 
mitted by an Englith rabble. He will 
be convinced, too, that the Romans were 
as vulgar and boifterous, and mucli more 
corrupt, and felfifh, than our own people. 

Aer cree OF O A 
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A muleteer was, by an odd viciffitude of 
fortune, advanced to the dignity of a Ro- 
man tribune; this fellow was employed by 
Clodius, asa fit agent, to promote his 
riot ; but his own people having, as they 
imagined, killed a tribune of the oppofite 
party, Clodius determined to make the 
matter even by facrificing the life of the mu- 
leteer; but he, apprehending the danger, had 
recourfe to his old habit of mule-driving, 
and, with a bafket on hishead, efcaped the 
intended affaffination. 


BL.R DU, Use 


Set honour in one eye and death in the other, 
And I will look on doth indifferently 
For let the Gods fo {peed me as I love 

The name of honour more than I fear death. 


Dr. Warburton, inftead of both indiffe- 
rently, reads death indifferently. Dr. John- 
fon fupports with great plaufibility 
the other reading. Indifferently, I think, 
in this place, means, I wiil confider 
both with coolnefi and impartiality. Buck- 

ingham 
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ingham has, in my opinion, rather 
mangled than improved the fenfe of the 
author in this place; 


Set virtue in one eye, and let grim death 
Shake his unheeded dart, I’ ftill be fix’d; 
For may the Gods fo help me, as for honour 
J look indifferently on life and death, 


Quin, I remember, fpoke the word in 
difpute as Warburton altered it, 


CASCA, 

You pull’d me by the cloak, would you fpeak with 
me? 

During the fcene in which Cafca relates 
the behaviour of Czfar in the lupercal 
games, where Antony offers him the crown, 
the character of the relater is fupported 
with great humour. In act II. he unex- 
pectedly appears a different man: how- 
ever the author has juftified this conduct 
from the mouth of Caffius, who tells us, 
that his dogged manner was not his own, 
but aflumed. ‘The poet, having no bufi- 
nefs for Cafca after the murder of Cefar, 
has dropt him in act III. but the play- 

O 2 ers, 
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ers, finding their company not numerous 
enough ‘to fupply all the characters of 
this play, many years fince enlarged Caf- 
ca, by adding to his part what belongs 
to Titinius. Julins Czfar was one of 
the three plays acted by the defire of the 
prime nobility in Queen Anne’s time, 
with the united ftrength of the then two 
companies. Cafca, if I remember right, was 
acted by a principal comedian. Above 
five and forty years fince, Winftone was 
felected for that character, when Quin 
acted Brutus, and the elder Mills Caffius, 
Milward M. Antony, and W. Mills Julius 
Cefar. The afflumed doggednefs and four- 
nefs of Cafca fat well upon Winftone. The 
four principal parts have not fince that time 
been equally prefented. Mr Garrick, plea- 
fed with the fpirit and fire of Caffius, once 
determined to have tried his {kill in that part; 
but, whether hethoughthe fhould only {well 
the confequence of his competitor Quin 
in Brutus, or.from what other caufe, I 
know not, he relinquifhed his intention: 


nor 
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nor was this excellent play revived during 
his management of the ftage, though I 
am of opinion he wanted not a¢tors of merit 
todo confiderable juftice to the play. 


Scene VI. 


Cafca and Cicero, 


So important a man as Cicero fhould 
not have been introduced in a fcene of 
fo little fignification as the relation of a 
prodigy. The players have very judicioufly 
left it out in the reprefentation. 


A& II. Scene I. 


Ben U 5.0 Se 


O! Confpiracy 
Where wilt thou find a cavern deep enough 

To mafk thy monftrous vifage? Seek none, Confpiracy ! 
Hide it in fmiles and affability. 


by day 


Sentiments like thefe arenot unfrequentin 
Shakfpeare: Brutus repeats the fame once or 
twice in this veryfcene. So, when Macbeth 
has determined to murdee his royal matter, 


he refolves to hide his dark intention by 
Or3 diflembled 
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diffembled courtefy and over-acted fhow of 
duty. 
—— Away, and mock the time with faireft fhow ; 
Falfe face muft hide what the fa‘fe heart doth know. 
Macbeth, A& 2d. 


CAIUS LIGARIUS [to BRUTUS,] 


eee — Set on your foot, 

And, witha heart new fir’d, I’ll follow you 
‘To do] know not what, but it fufficeth 
That Brutus leads me an, 


Bowman, who had atted this part of 
Ligarius morethan fifty years, wasadvanced 
above the age of fourfcore when I faw him 
perform it; he affumed great vigour and 
a truly Roman fpirit. The applaufe which 
he obtained, and juftly merited, was not re- 
lifhed by Quin, who neglected ta pay that 
attention to the character which he ought. 
This is a fault which I have obferved in 
fome principal actors, who have treated 
their inferiors of the ftage with difregard, 
becaufe they were below them in rank as co- 
medians, though the parts they acted de- 

manded 
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manded obfervance to be paid them, at leaft 
before the public, to fupport that ftage-de- 
ception, without which a play lofes its 
effect. 

BRUTUS. 


Let not our looks put on our purpofes ; 
But bear it, as our Roman aétors do, 
- With untir’d {pirits and formal conftancy. 


Whether Shakfpeare intended in thefe 
lines to celebrate the perfevering labour 
and indefatigable fpirit of the actor in ge- 
neral, or the Roman aétor in particular, is 
perhaps doubtful. That the fkill of the 
latter was put to a much feverer trial than 
that of a modern comedian cannot well be 
denied. It is much eafier to pleafe, I 
fhould imagine, fixteen or feventeen hun- 
dred perfons, fhut up in a {mall building, 
than fixty or feventy thoufand fpectators 
who behold a play from a fpacious amphi- 
theatre. But to drop this argument, which 
is perhaps more fpecious than folid, we 
have good authority to fay that the Roman 
actors were uncommonly folicitous to pleafe 

O 4 their 
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their judges, and extremely fearful of in- 
curing their difpleafure. Nero,when he acted 
a part on the {tage, felt the greateft anxiety 
left he fhould be fubject to the difpleafure 
of the fpectators. 

Suetonius, in the life of this emperor, 
relates, that, during the time of the repre- 
fentation, he obferved the laws of the thea- 
tre fo punctually, that he never ventured 
to {pit, nor to wipe off the fweat from his 
forehead except with his elbow. As he 
was once acting in atragedy he let his ftaff, 
er trancheon, fall out of his hand; and, 
though he recovered it immediately, his 
terror and affright were fo great, left he 
fhould be hiffed off the ftage, that he could 
not compofe himéelf, till one of the players 
fwore no notice was taken of it, amidft the 
noife and acclamations of the people. 

The very drefs of the Roman actor was, 
from the richnefs of habit and variety of 
ornament, in the characters of heroes and 
demi-gods, a perfect burthen to the wea- 
rer, To appear like Hercules, he mutt be 


ftuffed 
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ftuffed in the body and raifed upon elevated 
bufkins. The nit? cothurno of Horace has 
its literal, as well as metaphorical, meaning; 
to walk gracefully upon fuch fuppor- 
ters muft have required great practice and 
much art. The mafque, too, covered the 
head and fhoulders, and was adorned with 
large plumage and other decorations. 
Cicero has given honourable teftimony 
of the two celebrated Roman actors, AX fo- 
pus and Rofcius, men whom he ranked 
in the number of his friends, and ftyled 
his Dekicie. To the former, indeed, he 
was indebted for the foundation of his e- 
loquence; by his leffons he attained to 
that confummate art in fpeaking, which 
rendered him the firft orator of his time.* 
But Aifopus was not more admired for his 
fkill in his profeflion than for the love he 
bore his country, and for inviolable attach- 
ment to his friend. During 


* Melworth’s Epiftles of Cicero, vol. I. p. 119. The 
Grecian actors were ftill more accomplifhed than the 
Romans. Hiftriones Graci plerumque erant homines 
docti, et ingenui oratores et poeta, et in artibus aliis 


fpectabiles. G.I. Voffius, Init. Poetic. 
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During Cicero’s exile, and at atime when 
his friends had procured a decree of the 
fenate for his recal from banifhment, /E- 
fopus, fays Cicero, who performed the fame 
good part in public which he did upon 
the ftage, was acting the part of Telamon, 
who was banifhed from his country, in one 
of Accius’s plays. By the particular em- 
phafis of his voice, and achange of a word 
or two in fome of the lines, he dextroufly 
contrived to turn the thoughts of the audi- 
ence upon Cicero. What be! who al- 
ways food up for the republic! — Who in 
doubtfui times fpared netther life nor fortune! 
—The firmeft friend in the moft imminent dan- 
ger! — Of fuch parts and talents! —O 
father! — I faw his houfe and rich furniture 
all in flames! — By peculiar addrefs the ac- 
tor fo managed, that at the end of every 
fentence the applaufes were inceflant: and, 
in another tragedy of the fame author, 

galled Brutus,+ when, inftead of Brutus, 
fifopus 


+ Cicero pro P. Sextio, — Middleton’s life of Cicero, 
vol. I. 
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/Efopus pronounced Tullius, who eftablifhed 
the liberty of his citizens, the people were 
fo affected, they called for it again a thou- 
{and times. 

And here I cannot help obferving, that 
the player, as the fervant and creature of 
the public, ought not to: refufe repeating 
any line or fentence that he has once pro- 
nounced on the ftage, when demanded by 
the {pectators. Much has been faid, ina late 
ftage-hiftory,t of the folly of an audience, 
in exacting the reiteration of fome parti- 
cular lines in the tragedy of Mahomet aéted 
on the Dublin theatre fome years fince, and 
whichwere applied tothe politics of thetimes, 
If there be really any abfurdity in the cafe, it 
lies at the door of thofe who can beft anfwer 
it, the peopleaffembled in thetheatre. To ha- 
zard the difpleafure of thofe, who have the 
power to inforce their orders, is equally 
impolitic and dangerous; as the manager 
of the Dublin theatrefound it, to his great 


damage, ; : 
Notwithftanding 


t Victor’s Hiftory of the Stage. 
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Notwithitanding the high eftimation 
in which /£fopus was held with the puk- 
lic, fo nice and delicate was the Roman 
ear, that he durft not venture to exhibit 
with the fimalleft defect in his power of 
utterance or the leaft approach to hoarfe- 
nefs. If the modulation of his voice was 
difturbed by a cold, or any accidental 
impediment, they immediately reproved him 
by evident marks of their difpleafure. 
The nurfing of the voice was attended 
with particular folicitude by the Roman 
actors,* andcertain regulations were form- 
ed to manage its various inflections. Be- 
fides this, the poet gave the actor certain 
rules in writing, like notes in mufic, by 
which the tones of his voice, in uttering 
either fentiment or paflion, were to be go-~ 
verned. The actors were circumfcribed 
too within the limits of their particular 
talents and abilities: thofe, whofe voices 
could reach the extent of paflion, acted parts 

of 


* Cicero de Oratore, 
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of loud vehemence; thofe, who excelled 
chiefly in action and deportment, were di- 
rected to fuitable characters. ASfopus, fays 
Cicero, did not often try the difficult part 
of Ajax.* 

This great actor, feveral years after he had 
quitted the ftage, in a very advanced time 
of life, was called upon to honour the open- 
ing of Pompey’s theatre with his perform- 
ance; but unhappily he only expofed 
his imbecility, and was difmifled with pity. 
/Efopus, attempting to pronounce a folemn 
oath, hig voice failed him, and he cauld 
not utter diftinctly the words, S7 /crens falls. 
Moliere, in f{pite of a decaying confti- 
tution and a nervous habitual cough, 
would, in contradiction to the remonftrances 
of his friends, perfift ta. act, as this amiable 
man declared, far the gaad of his peaple. In 
his laft play of the Hypochondriac he was 
feized with a convulfion, in pronouncing 
the word juro, and died a few days after.— 

Abous 


¢ Cicero de Ofiiciis. 
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About the time Mr. Garrick charmed the 
public with Shakfpeare’s character of Rich- 
ard III. Colley Cibber in his old age was 
impelled by his vanity to refume the part, 
to which, notwithftanding all that he and 
his friends have faid about his perform- 
ance of it, he was by no means equal ; for his 
cracked pipe could not give force to the ani- 
mated fcenes of the two laft aéts of Richard 
III. Cibber’s fuccefs was little better than 
that of ASfopus; he was difmiffed indeed, 
like the Roman attor, with no marks of dif- 
pleafure; but mere fufferance, in fuch a fi- 
tuation, is rather an humiliating circum- 
ftance. Victor, who faw him when the play was 
over, told me that Colley confeffed he never 
longed fo much for any thing as the dying 
{cene of Richard. Macklin indeed acted the 
fame part at feventy-five with as {trong a 
voice as he was matter of at forty-five; but 
where fhall we find two Macklins? 

/Efopus died immenfely rich ; Melmoth 
eftimates his property at 2000001. I fhould 
imagine it to be twice as much; for if he 

could 
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could give a feaft, as we are informed he did, 
at which one difh alone coft him near 4gool. 
what muft be the amount of the whole? 

But the abilities of Rofcius feem to 
have exceeded thofe of his friend Efopus. 
So well did he underftand the various 
powers of action, that he contefted with 
Cicero to exprefs as perfectly by gefture 
as the orator could by elocution. His 
character is fo well known, that I fhall 
dwell the lefs upon it. 

Notwithftanding his perverfe or fquint- 
ing eyes, the Romans were better pleafed 
with him when he played without a mafk 
than with one.- He was a great teacher 
of the art of acting, andacquired great 
riches by it. For, of all the Roman flaves, 
thofe, who were capable of being taught 
to act, brought their matters the largeft 
profit.* Slaves who could read were fold, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot, at 807/. 55. 

10d, 


+ Cicero, * Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. x, 
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tod. We may guefs from thence the value 
of the others. Rofcius was fo hard to 
pleafe, that he declared, he never could 
find a pupil whom he entirely ap- 
proved; not but that he had the inftruc- 
tion of many youths of very great abilities; 
but his confummate knowledge could dif- 
cover defects unperceived by every body 
elfe. When he was advanced to old age, he 
changed his mode of recitation ; he fpoke 
not with the fame rapidity as formerly ; his 
tones were then more foft and deliberate, 
and the mufic was accommodated to the 
voice.. In his Oration for Archias, the 
poet, Cicero embraces an opportunity to 
pay refpect to the memory of Rofcius. 
* Where amongft us,’ fays the Orator, 
* is the mind fo barbarous, where is the 
heart fo unfeeling, as to be unaffected with 
the death of Rofcius?? He died indeed 
in a very advanced age, but he was a man 
who by his art and elegance feemed to 
challenge immortality to his perfon. Q. 

Catulus 
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Catulus pronounced this man to be more 
beautiful than the rifing fun, notwith- 
ftanding his fquinting eyes and his dif- 
torted looks. 
Conftiteram, exorientem Auroram forte falutans, 
Cum fubito a leva Rofcius exoritur. 
Pace mihi liceat, cceleftes, dicere veftra, 
Mortalis vifu’ft pulchrior effe Deo. 
Huic, Deo pulchrior. —— At erat, ficut hodie eft, 


perverfiffimis oculis. 


Q. Catulus apud Ciceronem de Nat, Deorum. 


Vor Il. P CHAP- 
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CO er eae ee ee re 


Cefar’s urbanity. — Queftion of Cafar’s death. 
— The opprefiive [pirit of the fenate.—Ari/- 


tocracy and oligarchy. — Tiberius and Caius 


Gracchus. — Number of Roman citizens 
when Cafar was murdered. — Panem et 
circenfes. — Cafar’s abilities. — His cle- 


mency. — Perfidy of confpirators. — Ro- 
mans difqualified to entertain freedom. — 
Number of flaves in Rome. — Rich furni- 
ture and buildings of the Romans. — Lux- 
ury of the Romans. — Price of a mullus. — 
Son of Afopus. — His profufenefs. —The 
pleafure of feeing fifh expire. — Difficulty in 
reprefenting the affafination of Cafar.— 
Adtors of “fulius Cafar. — Goodman, Col- 
ley Cibber, and the Dutchefs of Cleveland. 
— Alexander the Great. — Goodman a 
highwayman. — Antony's fervant, and Bru- 
tus. — Wilks’s action. — Speech of Antony. 

— Antony 
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— Antony well paid for his oratory. — 
Tocrates and Demofthenes. — Defects of 
Wilks. — Barry’s powers. —Milward’s ex= 
cellences. — The word villain. — Baite 
and bay.— Brutus and Caffius. — Booth 
and Quin. — If that thou be’ft a Roman 
explained. — Quin. — Abbé le Blanc and 
David Garrick. — Scene between Amintor 
and Melantius. — Heétor and Troilus. — 
Dorax and Sebaftian. — Agamemnon and 
Menelaus. — The conclufion. 


AC II. Scene II. 


Cefar, Brutus, C. Ligarius, Antony, &c. 


CZ SAR. 


oo Caius Ligarius, 
Cefar was ne’er fo much your enemy 
As that fame ague which hath made you lean. 


HERE is fcarce any part of Ceefar’s 
character fo well underftood by 
Shakfpeare, as the great urbanity of his 
manners, and the eafe and affability of his 
converfation.If Cefar wasthe greateft foldier, 
Dee he 
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he feems likewife to have been the beft-bred 
man of all antiquity. In this fhort fcene his 
addrefs varies with the character of the 
perfon to whom he fpeaks. The compli- 
ment he pays to Caius Ligarius is a happy 
mixture of politenefs and humanity. 


AC III. The fenate. 


The affaffination of Cefar. 


CZ SAR. 


Et tu, Brute! 


As Decimus Brutus was a great favou- 
rite of Czefar, it is perhaps doubtful, whe- 
ther Et tu, Brute! was addreffed to him 
or Marcus Brutus; however it is univer- 
fally underftood to have been fpoken to 
the latter. 

CINWN A. 


Liberty ! freedom! —tyranny is dead! 


The queftion of Czfar’s death has long 
been agitated, between the abettors of ab- 
folutemonarchy, andthe friends of arepub- 


lican 
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lican form of government. The difpute 
has been managed with as much eagernefs, 
as if their different ftate-eftablifhments 
were highly interefted in the juftification 
or condemnation of the act. Perhaps, after 
all, the decifion of the difpute may not 
affect the principles of either party. 

The proper queftion is, whether the 
{tate of Rome gained or loft by Cefar’s 
murder, not whether Cefar deferved to be 
put todeath. What fort of liberty did the affaf- 
fins propofe to eftablith after they had killed 
him? Thedemocratical power of the Repub- 
lic, which I will prefume to fay was the moft 
effential to the welfare of the people, had 
long fince been extinguifhed, or at leaft fo 
diminifhed that its efficacy was dwindled 
to almoft nothing. The fenate had feized 
into their hands the whole power of the 
{tate ; the people enjoyed no more than 
that fmall pittance of freedom which their 
lords and matters were willing to allow 


them. 


Be But 
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But thé confcript fathers themfelves 
were controuled and kept in awe by a {mall 
number of their own members, who, from 
time to time, feized upon all offices and ho- 
nours of the ftate, and diftributed them a- 
moneft their friends and followers. Thus 
was the ariftocracy melted down into an 
oligarchy. 

Since the murder of their two great 
tribunes, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, 
the Romans had enjoyed nothing but 
the fhadow of liberty. Thefe men loft 
their lives in a generous attempt to refcue 
the poorfrom theoppreffion of therich. Af- 
ter their deaths, the power of the tribune, 
an office created to protect the rights and 
privileges of the plebeians, became, by the 
chicanery and injuftice of the fenate, an 
engine of power to enflave and impoverifh 
the people. ‘The domination of Sylla com- 
pleted the deftruction of the tribunitian 
authority, He not only deprived them 
of theirrights of legiflation, but he paffed 
a decree, by which every man who had 

ferved 
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ferved that office was rendered incapable 
of occupying any other. The triumvirate 
of Pompey, Cefar, and Craffus, fucceeded 
in a very fhort fpace of time to the ufurp- 
ed power of Sylla; and, during the interval 
between that and the dictatorfhip of Cefar, 
hired mobs, riots, and tumults, formed to 
fupport the illegal pretenfions of the fe- 
veral candidates for the offices of the ftate, 
continually alarmed and difturbed the 
peace of the city. The provinces were 
infamoufly opprefled by the proconfuls. 
Thofe, whom we call Englifh nabobs, are 
not faid to be more folicitous to accumulate 
immenfe riches, by plundering whole princi- 
palities, and robbing the princes of the Eaft, 
than thefe Roman governors were eager to 
pillage the nations over whom they were 
fent to prefide. They deprived them of 
every thing that was valuable, in money 
and plate, pictures, jewels, pearls, ftatues, 
or any thing efteemed an object of tafte 
or avarice. The plebeians were become 
the willing flaves of the patricians, who, 


% to 
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to gain their votes and intereft, fed them with 
largefles, and diverted them with fhows at 
an exorbitant expence. The number of 
Roman citizens, who were proprietors of 
land when Cefar was put to death, did 
not, by computation, amount to more 
than two thoufand.* And this is an evi- 
dent proof of the oppreffion and injuftice 
of the fenate, and the profligacy and cor- 
ruption of all orders in the ftate. Give us 
honours, titles, and emoluments, faid the 
great to the populace, and, in return, we will 
give you money and fhows. Panem et 
circenfes was even then all that the free 
citizens of Rome defired. And were thefe 
the men for whom the life of Czfar was 
to be facrificed? We are toldindeed, that the 
beftand wifeft of the Romansapproved of the 
murder of Czefar. Itis{trangethateven expe- 
rience fhould not have convinced thefe Ro- 
mans that liberty could not be a blefling toa 
mob of flaves. Cicero, one of the wifeft men 
in Rome, was perfecuted and expofed to 

banifhment 


a let ek 
® Gibbon’s Decline of the Roman Empire. Vol. III, 
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banifhment for faving his country from the 
defperate confpiracy of Cataline; nor would 
he, perhaps, have been freed from exile, if 
the two great kings of Rome, Pompey and 
Cefar, had not been difgufted with theit 
infamous tool Clodius. 

In this diftraéted ftate of Rome, at the 
clofe of the civil war, the only man, 
capable to eftablifh fome regular form of 
government, was Julius Cefar. His abi- 
lities in the cabinet were as folid as his 
actions in the field were fplendid. The 
qualities of his mind were noble, generous, 
and humane; of all the Romans, who had 
drawn the {word againft their country- 
men, he was acknowledged to have been 
the moft merciful. 

It is impoffible to juftify the con{pirators 
upon any reafonable principle: they had 
been obliged as far as men could be obliged, 
they had been taken in arms fighting a- 
gainft Czfar, for Pompey, not for the re- 
public: they were reftored to their country 
and to the enjoyment of the honours of 

the 
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the ftate; feveral of them had received employ- 
ments from the hands of Cefar. Antony’s 
reproach in act V. of the play, that, 
when they were preparing their daggers for 
his throat, they cried, a// bail, Cafar! was jutt. 
For, in thedaily intercourfe of friend{hipand 
reciprocation of mutual offices, to plot a 
man’s death is the grofleft violation of thofe 
focial bands which unite men together, that 
can poffibly be devifed. We may, with all 
the appearance of truth, conclude, that the 
confpirators hated all tyranny but their 
own; ariftocracy was the idol for which 
they fought and died; and that is, of all 
forms of government, the beft fuited to 
men of intolerant principles, and the moft 
oppreflive to the people. God forbid that 
England fhould be ever governed by a 
houfe of lords! and this I do not fay from 
a want of due reverence to that auguft 
affembly. 

Many caufes concurred to render the 
people of Rome difqualified to receive that 
liberty which Brutus and the confpirators 

pretended 
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pretended to offer them. They no more 
refembled the Romans who lived during 
the free days of the Republic than the 
fEgyphan mob, in Dryden’s play of Cleo- 
menes King of Sparta, were like the Greeks, 
who endeavoured to infpire them with a 
fenfe of liberty ; a word, fays Dryden, which 
they pronounced fo feebly, that they feem- 
ed afraid of its being heard. Rome was at 
that time a mart of flaves and flavery; we 
cannot fuppofe that the precinéts of Rome 
contained lefs than 500000 flaves. Many 
of the great men had no lefs than 20000 
in their retinue, moft of them for pomp 
and oftentation. Luxury of all kinds was 
carried to excefs. The great contention 
was, who fhould have the moft magnificent 
houfes in Rome, and villas out of it, with 
the richeft and moft coftly furniture. 
They cafed their houfes with marble, 
and their doors were plated with gold. 
They had tables of gold and precious ftones, 
and drinking-cups eftimated at 2 or 3000l. 
Julius Ceefar lay on a golden bed with a 


purple 
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purple covering. They had candlefticks 
eftimated at the falary of a tribune, 403/. 
12s. 11d. their paflion for plate, jewels, 
and all kind of precious ftones, was infa- 
tiable. Julius Cafar prefented Servilia, 
Brutus’s mother, with a pearl worth 
48437/. 10s. The luxury of the table went 
in the fame pace with all the reft; a Ro- 
man of thofe times would have fought more 
luftily for a mullus, a fifh not weighing 
above two pounds, and fuppofed to be the 
fame as our furmullet, than for the caufe of 
liberty: they rofe in price from 3o/. to 60/. 
What fhall we think of the humanity ofa Ro- 
man fenator who fed his lampreys with the 
fiefh of his condemned flaves? and of afupper 
given to two great men by a friend, which 
coft him 1614/. 11s. 84.* One young gen- 
tleman, the fon of a player, /fopus, 
treated his guefts with coftly pearl; a pearl 
for every gueft made into pearl-cordial. I 

fhall 


* An entertainment, without any previous notice, 


given by Lucullus to Pompey and Cicero. Arbuthnot 
oa Coins, 


FULMUSCASAR! dy 


fhall mention another fpecies of luxury 
which is yet unknown to a modern table, 
though perhaps a nabob of tafte may fome- 
time hence think of introducing it as an 
improvement fit for his favoir-vivre com- 
pany. The Romans weighed their fifhes 
at table, and took a pleafure in beholding 
them expire. The death of a mullus, with 
the variety and change of colours in its laft 
moments, fays Dr. Arbuthnot from Pliny, 
was reckoned one of the moft entertaining 
fpectacles in the world. And now, I hope, 
we fhall hear no more of the wifeft and 
beft men amongft the Romans approving 
the affaffination of Julius Cefar. 

From the great number of perfons on 
the ftage, during the reprefentation of Cz- 
far’s murder, much difficulty in the action 
may arife, unlefs great accuracy is obferved 
in the direction of thofe who are employed. 
The feveral confpirators, prefling with ea- 
gernefs to have a fhare in {tabbing the vic- 
tim, muft be fo regulated as to prevent con- 
fufion. Czfar’s anxiety to fall with decen- 


cy, 
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cy, by covering his body with his mantle, 
fhould be in the actor’s memory; nor 
fhould the manager forget to have a figure 
of a ftatue, fuppofed to refemble that of 
Pompey; the poet exprefily mentions Ce- 
far’s falling at his great rival’s feet, and 
fprinkling his ftatue with his blood. 

Who acted the part of Julius Czefar ori- 
ginally is not known, nor is it a matter of 
importance. But, foon after the junction 
of the king’s and Duke of York’s company, 
about the year 1682, this tragedy was in 
all its parts fo acted as it never had been 
perhaps before, and certainly has not fince: 
Betterton Brutus, Smith Caffius, Mark 
Antony by Kynafton, and Julius Cefar by 
Goodman, Griffin, Mountfort, Williams, 
Gillow, Jevon, Underhill, and Leigh, all 
very eminent actors, thought it no diminu- 
tion of their confequence to play the inferior 
parts. 

Goodman was a very handfome gay fel- 
low, as well as a very confiderable perfor- 
mer on the f{tage. But Goodman’s paffions 

were 
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were {trong and his appetites larger than 
his very moderate income of about 30 or 
40s. per week could fatisfy. And, to pro- 
cure fuch pleafures as he moft delighted 
in, he was reduced, as Colley Cibber fays, 
to try his fortune on the highway. Whe- 
ther it was after the road-adventure, or 
before, that the Dutchefs of Cleveland 
threw her amorous glances on Goodman 
is not clear from ftage-hiftory. But I fhould 
rather think that it happened afterwards 
that he fell into the dutchefs’s good graces. 
For Goodman, long before his death, was 
fo happy in his finances, that he acted only 
occafionally, perhaps when his noble mif- 
trefs wifhed to fee him in a principal cha- 
racter; for Goodman ufed to fay hé 
would not att Alexander the Great but 
when he was certain that his Dutchefi would 
be in the boxes to fee him perform. Cib- 
ber relates, with great. nonchalance, that 
Goodman entered into a plot to affaffinate 


King William, he fuppofes from gratitude to 
James 
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James II. who had pardoned his robbery 
on the highway. 

Julius Cefar was, in the opinion of the 
elder Mills, the part in tragedy which 
his fon William acted with moft propriety. 
{ remember to have feen him perform it; 
and, though he was in general a fnip-fnap 
fpeaker, a manner which Mr Garrick very 
happily mimicked in the Rehearfal, when 
fpeaking before Mills himfelf, yet in 
Cefar he gave fuch an idea of the part 
as Shakfpeare intended. 


Scene continues. 
ANTONY’S SERVANT. 


So fays my mafter Antony. 


BRUT US. 
Thy mafter is a wife and valiant Roman, 
I never thought him worfe. 

That Antony was valiant, cannot be 
denied: his beft praife is, that he was a good 
foldier; but that he was wife, which compre- 
hends moral virtue, or it means nothing, isa 
fentiment unworthy the mouth of Brutus. 

Nor 
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Nor fhould ourauthor havedrawn his favou- 
rite either fo ignorant a judge, or fo grofs 
a flatterer of the moft abandoned follow-~ 
er of Cefar’s fortunes, 


MEAGRE KoLA Nit tO, NoY. 


O mighty Czfar, art thou fallen fo low! 


Wilks, who above fifty years fince acted 
Mark Antony, as foon as he entered the 
ftage, without taking any notice of the 
confpirators, walked fwiftly up to the dead 
body of Czefar and knelt down ; he paufed 
fomeé time before he fpoke; and, after fur- 
veying the corpfe with manifeft tokens of 
the deepeft forrow, he addreffed it in a moft 
affecting and pathetic manner. A graceful 
dignity accompanied the aCtion and ed 
ment of this actor. 


I D E M. 


I do befeech you, if you bear me hard, 


That is, éf you owe me any ill will. 

This is a frequent mode of expreffion 
with Shakfpeare, and occurs no Iefs than 
three times in acts II. and III. of this play. 

Voss II. Q IDEM. 
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LD EM. 
Friends! Romans! countrymen ! 

It has not, I believe, been hitherto ob- 
ferved by any of the commentators, that 
this admirable piece of oratory, fo happily di- 
vided into exordium, narration, and pero- 
ration, is the fole produét of our author’s 
genius, unaflifted by his conductor, Plu- 
tarch. The only hint, which he has bor- 
rowed from that writer, is Antony’s fhew- 
ing the dead body of Czefar to the populace: 
it is compofed of fuch topics as were moft 
conducive to the defired effect. The artful 
paufes and interruptions ferve to increafe 
the {kill and power of the fpeaker, and to 
roufe, aftonifh, and inflame, the minds of 
the auditors. The Duke of Buckingham 
has very prudently preferved almoft the 
whole of Antony’s oration as the author 
wrote it, though he has prefumed to alter 
every other fcene in the play. 

No orator ever met with fo ample a 
reward for a fingle oration as Antony did 
for this funeral harangue over the body 
of Cefar. The Grecian orators had large. 

fums 
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fums for their fpeeches. Ifocrates received 
from Nicocles King of Cyprus, for one 
oration, no lefs afum than 3876/. and 
Demofthenes obtained from Harpalus 4000/. 
for one day’s filence. The fum Antony paid 
for Cicero’s head, an article that may well 
come into the account of eloquence, was 
8072/. 18s. 4d. being ten times more than 
was offered for any other profcribed per- 
fon.+- The Roman orators had fre- 
quently the caufes of kings, provin- 
ces, and cities, to plead, and were paid 
according to the riches and generofity of 
theemployers. But Antony took care to 
be his own pay-mafter. He was indebted, 
March 15, the day on which Cefar was 
murdered, to the amount of 322916/. 135. 
4d. which immenfe fum, by the fraudu- 
lent management of Ceefar’s papers, he dif- 
charged before the firft of April follow- 

ing.* 
The action of Wilks in Antony, from 
the beginning to the end of the oration, was 
Oni critically 


+ Dr, Arbuthnot. # Cicero’s 2d Philippic. 
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critically adapted to produce the intended 
confequences of the fpeaker. _His addrefs 
through the whole was eafy and elegant ; 
but his voice wanted that fulnefs and 
variety, requifite to imprefs the fentiments 
and pathos with which the-fpeech abounds ; 
befides, Wilks was apt to ftrike the fyl- 
lables too forcibly as well as uniformly. 
Mr. Barry’s fine perfon and pleafing man- 
ner were well adapted to Mark Anteny, 
but his utterance in recitation was not 
fufficiently fonorous, nor his voice flexible e- 
nough, to exprefs the full meaning of the au- 
thor in the opening of the addrefs. When 
roufed by paffion, Barry rofe fuperior to all 
fpeakers. His clofe of the harangue was as 
warm and glowing as the beginning was 
cold and deficient. 

The only man, in my memory, whofe 
powers were perfectly fuited to all parts of 
this celebrated harangue, was William Mil- 
ward, who, from enjoying a full-toned and 
harmonious pipe, was frequently tempted 
to facrifice fenfe to. found. On particular 


occafions, 
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occafions, and in fome parts, he was known 
to be a judicious and accurate fpeaker. In 
Mark Antony he had every thing for him 
which nature could beftow, perfon, look, 
voice; his action and addrefs were eafy 
without art, and his deportment, though 
not abfolutely perfect, was far from un- 
graceful: he opened the preparatory part 
of the oration ina low but diftin&t and 
audible voice; for nothing can atone for 
the want of articulation ; tobeheard is the 
firft leffon the actor fhould be mafter of ; 
nor can Iapplaud the apology of Baron, 
the French Rofcius, who, on his opening Ra- 
cine’s Iphigenia in a whifpering tone, 
when called upon by a. fpectator to fpeak 
louder, replied, zf he did he fhould not act 
in character. Mulward, I fay, began low, 
and, by gradual progrefs, rofe to fuch a 
height, as not only to inflame the populace 
on the ftage, but to touch the atdience 
with a kind of enthufiaftic rapture; when 
he attered the following lines: 

But were | Brutus, 


And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Q3 Would 


eet 
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Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Czfar, that fhould move 
The ftones of Rome to rife and mutiny. 
It is fcarcely to be conceived with what ac- 
clamations of applaufe this was accompanied. 


A& IV. Scene III. 
Brutus and Caffius. 


BRUTU SS 
Did not great Julius bleed for juftice fake ? 
What villain touch’d his body, that did ftab, 
And not for juftice? 

By the word véllain, a reader, not upon 
his guard, might be induced to fuppofe 
that Brutus termed himfelf and the reft of 
the confpirators a band of affaffins; but his 
meaning is, that the loweft in rank amongft 
them all was actuated, in thekillingof Cefar, 
with motives of humanity and juftice, in 
ridding the world of a plunderer anda 
robber. 


Cc ASS I-U &. 
Brutus, day not me. 
The old editions read atte, but day has 
a peculiar and adapted fenfe here; do not 
bark 
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bark and fnap at me, like a dog, with your biting 
language. Baying is likewife a term applied 
to a deer, who, whenhard run, turns upon 
the hounds. 


IDEM. 


Abler than yourfelf 
To make conditions. 


Dr. Johnfon fuppofes this boaft of Caf- 
fius to be from a fuperior knowledge to 
confer offices at his difpofal. 

If this refers to Lucius Pella, it will 
not hold; for he was an officer of Brutus, 
according to Shak{peare’s original, Plutarch ; 
but I think the author meant fomething 
more than this, which is but a mean ac- 
complifhment for one who ftyles himfelf 
a better foldier than his brother officer; 
I imagine it refers to the whole art mi- 
litary, whofe various operations he pre- 
fumes to underftand much better than 
Brutus. 


CHATS. sitlurs, 
—— What, durft not tempt him? 


Q4 BRUTUS. 
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BRU TU S. 


For your life, you durft not, 


In this laft line of Brutus, the actors, 
from time immemorial, have made a {mall 
alteration, which I fuppofe they imagined 
would convey the fentiment with ftronger 
emphafis, and make a deeper impreffion 
on their auditors. Brutus faid, inftead 


of 


For your /ife, you durft not, 
No, for your /ou/, you durft not. 


It muft not be forgotten that both their 
tempers are wrought up to the higheft 
pitch ; Caffius to extreme anger and rage, 
and Brutus to avery warm, though af- 
fumedly calm, refolution; their fwords are 
half drawn, and their hilts fhould meet 
and repel each other, Quin fpoke No, 
for your foul, &c. with a look of anger 
approaching to rage. Booth, on the con- 
trary, looking ftedfaftly at Caffius, pronoun- 
ced the words with firmnefs indeed, but 
not raifed much above a whifper, which 


had 
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had much greater weight with the fpeéta- 
tors, and produced a ftronger effect, than 
the loudnefs of Quin. 


CA's oS 1 U's; 

Within, aheart 
Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold ; 
If that thou be’ @ Roman, take it forth. 


If thou arta Roman of the old ftamp, 
refembling Lucius Junius Brutus, thy great 
anceftor, rigidly virtuous and inflexibly fe- 
vere, fuch an one as never knew what 
it was to pardon the leaft deviation from 
right, here is my breaft, take out my heart. 
This feems to be the meaning of Caffius’s 
warm and paffionate offer. 

BOR -OY T URS: 
When I fpoke this I was ill-temper’d too. 

Here we difcover the real caufe of Bru- 
tus’s feverity to his friend: his own diftrefs 
of mind and ruffled temper produced the 
pointed and animated declamation againit 
the mercenary behaviour of Caffius. This 
is generally the cafe; when friends fall out, 
the caufe for quarrel is often juft, but the 
immediate incentive to anger often proceeds 

from 
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from fomething that is remote fromit. The 
mind of Brutus was difturbed by private 
calamity, he had juft received letters ac- 
quainting him with the death of his beloved 
Portia. Caffius came in his way, and, by 
provoking a quarrel, brought on himfelf 
an acrimonious though juft reprehenfion 
of his corrupt and venal conduct. Caffius 
juftly merited all the reproaches of his friend ; 
in his government of Syria he was infa- 
moufly rapacious and oppreflive. 


IDEM. 


Portia is dead! 


No man bears forrow better. 


Quin’s look and tone of voice, in utter- 
ing Portia is dead! were extremely affec- 
ting: his expreffive paufe before he {poke 
fixed the audience in deep attention. 

This fcene between Brutus and Caffius 
was the admiration of the age in which the 
author lived, and has maintained its impor- 
tant character to this hour. But, fuch 
was the delicacy of a Frenchman, abbé le 
Blanc, who refided a few years in this 
country and wrote fome letters on our 

cuftoms 
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of Shakfpeare’s Julius Czefar, he acquaints 
his friend that the two great Roman gene- 
rals upbraided each other in the language 
of porters; Garrick affured me that when 
he was in France he refufea an invitation 
to meet this author, on account of his pro- 
fanation of Shakfpeare. 

I will not pretend to fay that the quarrel be- 
tween Amintor and Melantius, in the Maid’s 
Tragedy, is an imitation of Shakfpeare; the 
time when that play was fiirft acted is un- 
known, the merit of that compofition is great, 
the paffions are worked up from fuch in- 
cidents as arife from the plot and the fitu- 
ation of the chara¢ters; it is impoflible to 
read it without being ftrongly affected; but, 
however meritorious it may be, it does not 
rife tothe fupreme excellency of the fcene 
between the half-/worded Romans. 

In Dryden’s Troilus and Creffida, the 
two brothers, Heétor and Troilus, quarrel 
with great vehemence; the occafion is 
interefting. Love and honour never ap- 


peared to more advantage than in this 
animated 
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animated fcene; the paffions have their 
full vent, and the clofe is pleafingly affect- 
ing. Dryden has the entire merit of it, 
there being no hint of it in the original. 
But, when we have faid the ‘beft we can 
of it, ftill art predominates over nature. 

Tam ftill more pleafed with the fame au- 
thor’s interview between Mark Antony 
and Ventidius, where the honeft hardy vete- 
ran ftrives to roufe his emperor ‘and friend 
from his indolence and difpondence, and 
awaken him to a fenfe of honour. The 
combat between confcious fhame and ac- 
knowledgment of error is nobly fought, 
nor do I think any thing in all Dryden’s 
plays fo truly dramatic as this. Had fuch 
a mafterly feene, inftead of being placed 
in the firft, been referved to the fourth or 
afth act, All for Love would have challenged 
immortality; but, not being fupported by 
any thing equal in the fucceeding parts of 
the play, it is now generally neglected. 

But Dryden valued himfelf more highly 
on the reconciliation-fcene between Dorax 
and Sebaftian in the play of that name; 


and 
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and I believe that the tragedy was writ- 
ten for the fake of the fentiments intro- 
duced in it. But the upbraidings of Do- 
rax to his royal mafter are coarfe, indecent, 
and brutal. Who can beinterefted greatly 
for a man who turns a rebel to his prince 
and an apottate to his faith, becaufe a rie 
val-courtier is preferred to him? Many ele- 
vated thoughts with fome warm conflicts of 
paffion,we muftallow,the fcenedoesnot want. 
But there is in it too much {well of diction, 
and too great parade and pomp of aétion; 
nature is ftifled by art, and art too difcernible. 
The only fcene which in my opinion 
can be compared with that of Shakfpeare’s 
Brutus and Caffius, for natural dialogue 
and truth of paffion, is that admirable one 
between Agamemnon and Menelaus in 
the Iphigenia in Aulis, of Euripides. The 
{tory is well known. The Grecian fleet 
is detained at Aulis by contrary winds: 
Calchas declares Diana will not grant a 
fair wind unlefs the general’s daughter is fa- 
crificed to her. Agamemnon fends for Iphi- 
genia, 
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genia, under the pretence of matching her 
to Achilles; but afterwards, in the dif- 
traction of paternal feelings, he difpatches 
a trufty meffenger to forbid her coming. 
Menelaus meets the fervant and forces 
the letter from him. He upbraids his bro- 
ther in the fharpeft terms for his duplicity; 
the quarrel proceeds to extremity; when, 
on a fudden, a meflenger enters, and ac- 
quaints Agamemnon that Clytemneftra and 
Iphigenia are juft arrived. The diftrefs 
of the father roufes all the affection of Me- 
nelaus, who, after filently contemplating 
the fufferings of his unhappy brother, ap- 
proaches him with unfpeakable tendernefs, 
and begs his hand. 


Adeage, dog fe08 de ices TNS ONG Siyev. 


The laft act of Julius Czefar has nothing 
either in action or fentiment that is very 
remarkable. Mark Antony’s character of 
Brutus has been often quoted and much 
celebrated. 


This was the nobleft Roman of them all: 


All the confpirators, fave only he, 
Did 
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Did that they didin envy of great Cefar; 


He only, in a general good to all, made one of them: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that nature might ftand up 

And fay to all the world, this was a-man.* 

Brutus was extremely unfit to be a ring- 
leader in aconfpiracy; his amiable and gen- 
tle fpirit could not encounter the rough 
and thorny bufinefs neceffary to bring about 
a revolution in the ftate. The times he 
lived in were too degenerate and corrupt 
for fo mild a reformer. His great anceftor, 
Lucius Junius Brutus, could not have ef- 
fe&ted, in the days of Cefar, what his hardy 
virtue and perfevering fpirit fo nobly ac- 
complifhed in an age undebauched by lux- 
ury. 

Julius Cefar, though now laid afide 
and almoft forgotten, was long the fa- 
vourite of an Englifh audience; though 

the 


* Te muft be confeffed that Brutus, after the batrle of 
Pharfalia, too haftily forfook the caufe he had: ef{poufed : 
he not only made his peace immediately with Cefar; 
but, by his advice, the conqueror determined to follow. 


Pompey into :gypt. 
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the fubject did not invite Shakfpeare to 
afcend the brighteft heaven of his invention, 
though it afforded no place for magical 
inchantment, nor any {trong and powerful 
exhibition of the tumultuous or fofter paffi- 
ons of the heart, yet the poet has kept 
faithfully to the object he had in view. 
Roman manners and characters are repre- 
fented with great energy and gravity of 
fentiment, with fuperior grace and digni- 
ty of action. The hot and felfifh Caffius 
is finely contrafted with the philofophic and 
generous Brutus. The art of Mark An- 
tony is fkilfully unfolded; his oration over 
the dead body of Ceefar is fuch a mafterpiece 
of eloquence as is not to be matched in any 
play antient or modern. 

For a more complete view of the merits 
of this tragedy, I muft refer my reader 
to the judicious remarks of the accom- 
plifhed Mrs. Montague, in her excel- 
lent Effay on the Genius and Writings of 
Shakfpeare. 


King 
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King Lear. 


CU AcP sa ER eX xX 


Tragedy of Lear fuppofed not to be originally 
much admired. — Fewer editions of it than 
many of Shakfpeare’s other plays. — Leonard 
Diggs. -— Downs. — Lear not often acted 
in its priftine flate.— Tate's vanity. — 
Mr. Colman’s Lear. — Tate's fcenes of Ed- 
gar and Cordelia. — Addifon’s and Rich- 
ardfon's judgement of Lear’s catafirophe. — 
Dr. “fohnfon. — Count Ugolino. — Sir 
Fofhua Reynolds. — Garrick. — Lear's 
fool. — Woodward.— Paflage explained.— 
Scene judicioufly reftored by Mr. Colman. 
— The baftard. — Savage. — His poem.— 
Mr. Steevens, Dr. Warburton, and Vanint. 
— Unftate myfelf explained. — Old fools 
are babes, &c. difcuffed. — Character of the 
gentleman-ufber. — Lear not a favourite 

Vor. If, R of 
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of the audience in former times.— Booth.— 
Wilks, Mrs. Booth, and Boheme. — Mack- 
lin’s opinion of Bobeme’s Lear. — His per- 
fon, voice, and manner. — Print to Mari- 
amne. — Mrs. Boheme. — Quin’s Lear.— 
Booth in uttering Lear’s curfe inferior to 
Garrick. — Powell’s Lear. — Meaning 
of fome paffages. — Sop of moon-fhine. 
— Barber-monger. — Enormous ftate, 
&c. — The fuperior worth of Kent's 
character. —- Winfione, Branfoby. — 
Sparks. — Mr. Horne Tooke. — Clarke.— 
Edgar’s difguife. — Tricks of old impoftors. 
— Garrick’s happy reftoration of a paffage. 
— Tender-hefted explained. — Worthlefi 
Penfioners. 


OTWITHSTANDING the tragedy 

of King Lear is univerfally efteemed 

to be one of Shakfpeare’s nobleft produc- 
tions, I cannot help fufpeéting that it was 
not held in equal regard, or at leaft not fo 
much followed, when firft brought on the 


ftage, as many other of our author’s pieces 
which 
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which are not fuperior to it in merit. 
Mr. Steevens {peaks only of two editions 
of Lear in quarto, prior to the edition 
of our author’s works in folio, 1623. 
Many of his lefs perfett efforts were given 
to the public five or fix times before the 
publication of the folio. None of his con- 
temporaries, who have come down to us, 
have mentioned this mafterpiece of plot, 
paffion, and moral. If any traces of that 
kind could have been found, the accurate 
Mr. Malone would have inferted them in 
his new-raifed monument to the memory 
of Shakfpeare, the large fupplement to his 
works. Leonard Diggs, in a raptu- 
rous vifion, prophefied eternity to our au- 
thor in the following lines prefixed to the 
edition of Hemnings and Condell: 


This book, 

When brafs and marble fade, fhall make thee look 
Frefh to all ages, when pofterity 

Shall lothe what's new, think all is prodigy 

That is not Shak/peare’s. 


And, in another copy of verfes, pre- 
fixed to his poems, in which the fame 
R 2 author 
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author has pointed out fix or feven 
of his principal characters, he has 
taken no notice of Lear: however, as he 
has likewife omitted others of great impor- 
tance, J fhall notinfift upon an argument 
fo very uncertain. Downs, in his Rofcius 
Anglicanus, willenable me to go farfuer, 
and upon fafer ground. He tells us, that, 
about the year 1663, King Lear was acted, 
atthe Duke’s Theatre, as Shak/peare wrote 
it. ‘The principal character was doubtlefs 
reprefented by Betterton, he being at the 
head of the company. But Downs is filent 
as to the effect produced by this play; 
though he enlarges fomewhat upon the O- 
thello of Hart, and more upon the Hamlet 
and Henry VIII. of Betterton. The fuc- 
cefs of Macbeth is alfo particularized by 
this ftage-hiftorian. It fhould feem then that 
even the action of a Betterton could not fup- 
port a play, with a cataftrophe fo fhocking 
and terrible to human nature. 

That Lear in its priftine ftate was not 
often reprefented, foon after the reftoration, 
we may then reafonably infer from Downs: 

and, 
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and, till Tate produced his alteration of 
this play, it had to all appearance been 
laid afide and neglected as unprofitable to 
the players. Tate himfelf feems to have 
been a ftranger to its merit till he had ex- 
amined it, and found.a new-difcovered trea- 
fure of jewels unftrung and unpolithed, as 
he oftentatioufly informs us. Though the 
man is to be laughed at for his vanity, in 
pretending to mend Shakfpeare, and, ef- 
pecially for claiming the play as his own, 
which he does in the title to one of his 
pieces; yet, it muft be confeffed, that, 
weak as he is, he has refcued the play from 
that oblivion to which the a¢tors had con- 
figned it. 

Mr. Colman has within thefe few years 
printed an altered Lear of his own, with 
many judicious re{torations from the ori- 
ginal copy. I heartily wifh he had not 
taken fuch a diflike to the paffion of Edgar 
for Cordelia; he would have refcued that 
love-plan, which I think a good one, from 
meaner hands, and given a new luftre to 
the play. Even Mr. Colman was, after 

see) mature 
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mature deliberation, obliged to make Lear 
end happily. The lovers of Cordelia in 
the old play do not furely make a more 
refpectable figure than Edgar; Burgundy 
is juft fhewn to be defpifed. The King 
of France too had fojourned long in the 
court of Lear, and, though he difplays a 
generous concern for Cordelia’s unfortu- 
nate fituation, he feems to have made na 
previous declaration of his paflion to her, 
thelady likewife manifefts no other regard for 
him than giving her hand and complying 
with her deftiny. The paffion of Edgar 
and Cordelia is happily imagined; it ftrong- 
ly connects the main plot of the play and 
renders it more interefting to the fpecta- 
tors ; without this, and the confequent hap- 
py cataftrophe, the alteration of Lear 
would have been of little worth; befides, af- 
ter thofe turbulent fcenes of refentment, 
violence, difobedience, ingratitude, and rage, 
between Lear and his two eldeft daughters, 
with the king’s confequent agony and dif- 
traction, the unexpected interview of Cor- 


delia 
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delia and Edgar in act III. gives a paufe 
of relief to the haraffed and diftreffed minds of 
the audience. It is a gleam of funfhine and 
a promifeof fair weather inthe midft of ftorm 
and tempeft. I have feen this play repre-~ 
fented twenty or thirty times, yet I can 
truly affirm that the {pectators always dif- 
miffed the two lovers with the moft rap- 
turous applaufe. Befides, it fhould be ob- 
ferved, that, without fuch an intervention 
as this, the action of the play would fall 
too heavily upon Lear, who ftands in need 
of all the relief which the conduct of the 
fable can afford him. As a writer of plays, 
a fcholar, and critic, I will not compare 
Mr. Garrick to Mr. Colman; as a man ex- 
perienced in the conduct of a theatre, and 
one wha well underftood what would beft 
pleafe the tafte of an audience, I mutt 
fuppofe him equal if nat fuperior to all com- 
petition. He longconfidered the advantages 
and difadvantages which might flow from 
the exclufion or the retaining the fcenes 
of Tate in queftion ; and, after well-weighed 

R 4 reflection, 
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reflection, he thought proper to preferve the 
greateft part of them. 

The judgement of Addifon, who has flat- 
ly given his opinion againft Tate’s altera- 
tion of the cataftrophe, is not ta beimplicitly 
relied on. In an effay or two in the Spec- 
tator, concerning dramatic writing and 
poetical juftice, this excellent author has 
taken the melancholy fide of the queftion, 
and is in my opinion too great an advocate 
for the poifoned bowl and the bloody dag- 
ger. 

The pathetic Richardfon, in his Clariffa, 
has embraced Addifon’s opinion, relative to 
the cataftrophe of Lear. I fhall beg leave 
to oppofe to thefe writers the judgement of 
one, whofe fuperiorjty in critical knowledge 
is univerfally allowed: Dr. Johnfon ob- 
ferves, that a play, in which the wicked 
profper and the virtuous mifcarry, may 
doubtlefs be good, becaufe it is a juft 
reprefentation of the common events of 
human life; but fince, fays this writer, all 
reafonable beings naturally love juftice, I 

cannot 
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cannot eafily be perfuaded, that the ob- 
fervation of juftice makes a play worfe, 
or that, if other excellences are equal, the 
audience will not always rife better pleafed 
from the final triumph of perfecuted vir- 
tue. He proceeds to fay that, in the pre- 
fent cafe, the public has decided; Cordelia, 
from the time of Tate, has always retired 
with victory and felicity. He farther fays, 
that, many years ago, he was fo fhocked by 
Cordelia’s death, that he knows not whe- 
ther he ever endured to read again the laft 
{cenes of the play till he undertook to re- 
vife them as aneditor. ‘fobnfon and Stee- 
vens’s Shak/peare, vol IX. p. 566. laff edi- 
tion. | 

If thefe fcenes are really fo afflicting to 

a mind of fenfibility in the clofet, what 
would they produce in action? What ex- 
quifite grief and unutterable horror would 
fuch a painter as Garrick, in the laft fcene 
of theplay, have raifed in the breaft of afpec- 
tator? Whocan endure to look for any 
confiderable time at the agonizing woe 
in the countenance of Count Ugolino, 
drawn 
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drawn by the inimitable pencil of Reynolds? 
But were you to produce that fubject on 
the ftage, in action, none but a heart of 
marble could fuftain it. The cataftrophes 
of Shakfpeare and Tate are ftrongly mark- 
ed in the following lines, fpoken by Edgar 
to Albany, in the laft act of the play. 

This would have feem’d a period 

To fuch as love not forrow. 

That is, fuch as do not love to feed upon 

melancholy. 


But another, 


To amplify too much, would make much more, 
And top extremity. 


For fuch people the cup of bitterne[s muft 
overflow to pleafe them. 

The cruel never fled tears, itis true, but 
to be continually weeping is more than hu- 
manity can bear. The flaughter of charac- 
ters in the laft act of the old Lear too much 
refembles the conclufion of Tom Thumb; 
for no man of any confequence is left alive 
except Albany and Edgar. 

It was once in contemplation with Mr. 
Garrick to reftore the part -of. the fool, 

which 
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which he defigned for Woodward, who 
promifed to be very chafte in his colouring, 
and not to counteract the agonies of Lear: 
but the manager would not hazard fo bold 
an attempt; he feared, with Mr. Colman, 
that the feelings of Lear would derive no 
advantage from the buffooneries of the 
parti-coloured jefter.* 


EGEGA UN (C*E, 


Sure her offence 


Muft be of fuch unnatural degree 
That monfters it; or your fore-vouch’d affection 


Fall into taint. 
The King of France does by no means 


charge Lear with vouching affection for 
Cordelia which he did not feel, as Dr. 
Johnfon feems to interpret the paflage: 
his meaning is, that either fhe, who was 
fo lately your darling and your deareft child, 
muft have committed fome enormous of- 
fence, or you mutt be cenfured for placing 


your affections upon one who did not pof- 
; fefs 


* In all probability, Nokes, whofe face was a comedy, 
aéted the Fool with Betterton’s Lear: if fo, we may 
guefs the confequence. 
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fefs thofe qualities which your fondnefs has 
attributed to her. 

After the King has returned with Bur- 
gundy and France, anda fhort converfation 
between Cordeliaand her twoelder fifters has 
taken place, Shakf{peare thought proper to 
prepare the audience for the outrageous 
acts of difobedience and cruelty, commit- 
ted by Goneril and Regan, againft their 
father, in a fhort fcene, wherein the tempers 
of the two ladies are unfolded, and their 
intention to be conjunét in the treatment 
of their father declared ; this neceffary dia- 
Jogue Mr.Colman has judicioufly preferved, 
but it efcaped the diligence of Mr. Gar- 
rick. 


Scene II. Edmund’s foliloquy. 


EDM UN D. 


Thou, Nature, art my goddefs! 

Why baflard? wherefore bafe? 
Who, ia the Jufty ftealth of nature, take 
More compofition and fierce quality 
Than doth within a dull, flale, tir’d, bed 


Ge 
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Go to the creating of a whole tribe of fops, 
Got tween afleep and wake! 


Some of the warmeft and moft poetical 
lines, in Savage’s poem of the Baftard, are 
little more than a paraphrafe of Edmund's 
foliloquy. 

Bleft be the baftard’s birth, through won’drous wars 
He fhines excentric like the comet’s blaze; 

No fickly fruit of faint compliance he, 

He’s ftamp’d in nature’s mint with extacy ; 

He lives to build, not boaft, a generous race, 

No tenth tranfmitter of a foolifh face, 

He kindling from within requires no flame, 

He glories in a baftard’s glowing name. 


In the Revenger’s Tragedy, firft printed 
in 1607, Spurio, the Baftard, fays, 
Adultery is my nature ;. 

Faith, if the truth were known, I was begot 

After fome gluttonous dinner, fome ftirring difh 
Was my firft father, when deep healths went round, 
And ladies cheeks were painted réd with wine, 


Their tongues, as fhort and nimble as their heels, 
Uttering words {weet and thick.* 
Mr. Steevens juftly refutes Dr. Warbur-. 
ton’s opinion of Shakfpeare’s intending to 
make 


* Vide Mr. Reed’s accurate edition of Dodficy’s old 
plays, vol IV. 
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make Edmund a confirmed atheift. The 
ftrange with of Vanini, that he had been 
born a baftard, which the doctor has quo- 
ted in hisnotes on Edmund’s fpeech of baf- 
tardy, and contains fomething very like 
Shakfpeare, is brought to prove the di- 
vinity of our poet’s genius, which fore- 
told (as it were) what fuch an atheift 
as Vanini would fay. With fubmiffion, 
this is all gratis dictum. The reader of 
this foliloquy may eafily perceive that Ed- 
mund fufficiently feels the difgrace of ille- 
gitimacy, but that he is willing to make 
the beft of it, and affects to embrace that 
with a hearty good-will, which he would 
fain, if in. his power, throw afide; and 
this is human nature: how many affect to 
be fond of, or laugh at, ablemifh of birth, 
or an accident of time, which they cannot 
avoid ? Shakfpeare makes Richard the Third 
talk with unconcern of his crooked back and 
bandy legs, and take pleafure in defcanting 
on bis own deformity. 


GL OS Tbs, 
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GLOSTER. 


I would unflate myfelf to be in a due refolution. 


I cannot be convinced. that any of thé 
commentators have given a proper folution | 
of the word wnflate. 

The Earl, between his regard for a fon 
whom he tenderly loves, and the evidence 
produced by Edmund of shis difobedience 
and undutiful behaviour, is in a ftate of 
perplexity and the moft doubtful anxiety. 
Therefore he intreats Edmund to make 
ufe of all his art and contrivance to difcover 
the real difpofition of Edgar. To obtain 
the knowledge of this truth he makes ufe of 
an expreffion which is of the fame import 
with one often ufed upon fimilar, or indeed 
flighter, occafions. ‘* To know the truth 
“‘ of this or that matter, I would give ail 
« T am worth in the world; for then I fhail 
«© know what to do.” And this is, I think, 
the true meaning of wnflate myfelf to beina 
due refolution. 


Scene 
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Scene III. 


GON ER IL. 


Now, by my life, 
Old fools are babes again, and muft be us’d 
With checks, as flatteries, when they are feen, abus’d, 


Two notes of fome length are employed 
upon this paflage by Dr. Warburton and Dr. 
Johnfon, neither of whichis fatisfactory : the 
laft commentator indeed feems to imagine 
that the author did not think thefe lines 
worth his correcting, and for that reafon 
threw them away: but, this is getting rid of 
a difficulty at the expence of the poet. I 
think the following explanation will get 
fomething like fenfe out of thefe obfcure lines. 

Old people, fays Goneril, when turned 
to dotage, muft be managed with the fame 
controul, and checked in the fame manner 
we do grofs flatterers, who overfhoot the 
mark. The firft are peevifh and trouble- 
fome from decay of their faculties, and 
the others are offenfive from their want of 
difcretion. 


Act 
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Enter Steward, or Ofwald, 


The Steward is a neceflary implement 
employed by the poet to carry on the plot: 
I have feen it acted by feveral eminent play- 
ers, Yates, Shuter, King, Dodd, &c. but the 
charaéter is fo diftafteful, and by the co- 
medians falfely fuppofed to be unimportant, 
that all of them, of any note, no fooner 
get into the part but they grow tired and 
withdraw from it. He generally enters the 
ftage in a carelefs difengaged manner, hum- 
ming a tune, as if on purpofe to give um- 
brage to the King by his neglect. of him. 
Vernon was impudently negligent and cha- 
racteriftically provoking in Ofwald; ‘how- 
ever he grew too great for the part ; and it 
is now acted by an inferior player. 

STEWARD. 
I'll not be ftruck, my lord! 
KEN TT. 
Nor tript neither, you ba/e foot-ball player. 

By this low term of ba/fe foot-ball player, 
Kent. means, that be refembles a fellow, 

Vor, Il. S who, 
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who, in endeavouring to kick the bladder or ball, 

miffes his aim and tumbles down. 
GONERIL. 

Put iton 

By your allowance. 


Encourage it by your authority. 
IDEM, 
-——— More like a tavern, or a brothel, 


Than a grac’d palace. 


More refembling a houfe of diforderly 
entertainment than the refidence of a 
prince, where all things fhould be managed 
with order, grace, and decorum. 

LEAR. 
Hear, nature, dear goddefs, hear a father ! 

Much has been faid by Downs, bythe Tat- 
fer, by Cibber, and others, of Betterton’s 
uncommon powers of action and utterance 
in feveral of Shakfpeare’s principal parts, 
particularly Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and 
Brutus, but no writer has taken notice 
of his exhibition of Lear; a part of equal 
confequence, and requiring as perfect fkill 
in the player as any of them. I am almoft 
tempted to believe that this tragedy, not- 

withftanding 


withftanding that Tate’s alterations were 
approved, was not in an fuch equal degree of 
favour, with the public, as Hamlet, Othel- 
lo, and many other of our poet’s dramas. The 
Spectators, when they were firft publithed, 
contained theatrical advertifements, but no 
Lear is, I believe, to be found amongftthem ; 
had it been a favourite tragedy, Wilks, 
after the death of Betterton, would, inall 
probability, have feized Lear for his friend 
John Mills; and this would have ferved 
the double purpofe of elevating his fa- 
vourite and of depreffing Booth, whofe 
pretenfions to the character were more juft. 
It is in vain, therefore, to talk of Better- 
ton’s Lear, for we know nothing of it. Af- 
ter Booth became Wilks’s brother-mana- 
ger he could then talk to him as an equal, 
and claim fuch parts as were due to his 
merit: and, fometime after he had acquired 
a fhare in the patent, he undertook the re- 
prefentation of Lear, and was muchadmired 
in it. His Cordelia was Mrs. Booth; fhe 
was well fuited, by the agreablenefs of her 

S 2 perfon, 
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perfon, her voice, and manner of fpeaking, 
to feveral of the foft and gentler females, 
fuch as Ophelia in Hamlet, and Selima 
in Tamerlane: however, I think fhe was 
rather a cold aétrefs in tragedy; 1n comedy 
fhe difplayed a pleafing vivacity and ele- 
gant deportment, that charmed the public 
long; in the Harriet of Etherege’s Sir Fop- 
ling Flutter fhe fang fome of the London 
cries very agreeably; but herchief excellence 
confifted in a graceful manner of dancing. It 
was faidof Booth, who would fometimes act 
lazily, that Lear was one of thofe parts which 
he never flighted. But, however excellent 
Booth’s performance of this character was, 
he had no mean competitor ina young 
actor, who, from {mall beginnings, rofe to 
a very high degree of eftimation with the 
public. 

Antony Boheme was firft taken notice 
of at fome booth, either in Bartholomew 
or Southwark fair, fora manner of fpeak- 
ing and ‘acting fuperior to his fituation. 
Mr. Richemployed him firft at a very low 
falary, but his great merit foon increafed 

his 
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his income. As he was an original actor 
and not an auricular imitator, his man- 
ner of acting Lear was very different from 
that of Booth. Mr. Macklin fpeaks of 
Boheme’s ftage-abilities with great appro- 
bation. To his Lear he gave a trait, he 
fays, of the antique. In his perfon he was 
tall, his features were expreflive, with 
fomething of the venerable caft, which 
gave force and authority to the various 
fituations and paffions of the character ; 
the tones of his voice very equally pow- 
erful andharmonious, and his whole action 
fuited to the age and feelings of Lear. I 
never faw a portrait of this very valuable 
comedian. But-there is an engraving to 
the fecond edition of Mariamne, by 
Vertue, from a drawing of his own, which 
exhibited fome of the principal characters 
in that tragedy, and not unlike the actors 
who reprefented them, particularly Herod 
and Mariamne by Boheme and Mrs. Sey- 
mour. The figure and countenance of 
Boheme appears majeftic and expreffive. 
Quin, who had aéted Glofterin the fame play 

or many 
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many years with great approbation of the 
public, was after the death of Boheme, perfua- 
ded totry his abilities in Lear. No lefs than 
twenty-two rehearfals were demanded by 
him; buthe, beingat that time young anddif- 
fipated, attended only two of them. He fel] 
infinitely fhort of his predeceffor in almoft 
every fcene of Lear. Quin felt neither 
the tender nor the violent emotions of the 
foul, and therefore fhould not have ha- 
zarded his reputation in a part for 
which nature unfitted him, However, as 
he was a man of undeniable merit and an 
excellent fpeaker, he did not fo entirely 
offend as to throw himfelf out of public 
favour. Booth, who was an aétor of ge- 
nius, and though a profefled admirer of 
Betterton almoft to idolatry, had too much 
judgement to copy or fervilely imitate his 
aétion. He has been known to read a 
f{cene ina part, acted by Betterton, in that 
great actar’s mannner, to the admiration of 
his hearers ; but, when afked why he would 
not fo reprefent a character throughout, his 
conftant anfwer was, thatit was toa 
much 
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much for him. He ftole what he could 
from his great exemplar, and fitted 
it to his own powers and manner, juft as 
that agreeable actor, William Powell, 
did by Garrick. In uttering the impre- 
cation on Goneril, Booth was more rapid 
than Garrick, his fire was ardent and 
his feelings were remarkably energetic, 
but they were not attended with thofe ftrug- 
glings of parentalaffection, andthofe power- 
fulemotions of conflicting paffions, fovifible 
in every look, action, and attitude, of our 
great Rofcius. I have heard certain cri- 
tics complain, that,in pronouncing this de- 
nunciation, Garrick was too deliberate, and 
not fo quick in the emiffion of his words as 
he ought to have been; that he did not 
yield to that impetuofity which his parti- 
cular fituation required. But we fhould 
reflect, that Lear is not agitated by one paf- 
fion only, that he is not moved by rage, by 
grief, and indignation, fingly, but by a 
tumultuous combination of them all toge- 
ther, where all claim to be heard at once, 

S 4 and 
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and where one naturally interrupts the 
progrefs of theother. Befideés, the lines 
are fo full of rich and diftinét matter, 
that few men can roll them off with any 
degree of {wiftnefs. Shakfpeare, we fhould 
confider, too, wrote them for. the mouth 
of one who was to aflume the a¢tior! of an 
old man of fourfeore, for a father as well 
as a monarch, in whom the moft bitter 
execrations are accompanied with: extreme 
anguifh, with deep fighs, and involuntary 
tears. Garrick rendered the curfe fo ter- 
ribly affecting to the audience, that, during 
his utterance of it, they feemed to fhrink 
from it as from a blaft of lightnirig. His 
preparation for it was extremely affecting; 
his throwing away his crutch, kneeling on 
one knee, clafping his hands together, and 
lifting his eyes towards heaven, prefented 4 
picture worthy the pencil of a Raphael. 
In Barry’s perfonating Lear, his figure was 
dignified and venerable; his manner of 
fpeaking this celebrated imprecation was 
inipreffive; but his voice wanted that pow- 
. er 
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er and flexibility which varied paffion re- 
quires. His paufesand broken interrup- 
tions of {peech, of which he was extremely 
enamoured, fometimes to a degree of im- 
propriety, were at times too inartificially re- 
peated; nor did he give that terror to the 
whole which the great poet intended fhould 
predominate. 

Powell’s king Lear ought not to be for- 
gotten, it wasa fair promife of fomething 
great in future. He had about him the 
blofforns of an excellent aétor ; many fcenes 
of the choleric king were well adapted ta his 
fine conceptions of the paffions, and efpe- 
cially thofe of the fofter kind. “Had ‘he 
lived till now we fhould not have regretted 
quite fo much the lofs of our great tragic 
actors, Garrick and Barry. 

Dr. Franklin thinks nothing can ex- 
ceed the bitternefs of OEdipus’s execration 
of his two fons, except perhaps the curfe of 
Lear on his daughter: from the following 


extract the reader may perhaps determine. 
OF DIPUS, 

Medntime, thou wort, 

Thou moft abandon’d, of the fons of men, 


Be 
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Be gone away, and with thee bear this curfe 
Which here I do pronounce: To Argos ne’er 
May’ft thou return! never may Thebes be thine! 
Soon may’ft thou perifh by a brother’s hand ! 
Slaying the flayer! May dark Erebus 

Receive them both! And now on you I call, 

Ye goddeffes rever’d ! andthou, O Mars! 
Thou, who haft rais’d the bitter ftrife between 
My impious fons, bear witnefs to my words ! 


Franklin’s tranflation of Sophocles’s 
CEdipus Coloneus, 
In Lear’s curfe there are two or three paf- 
fages. on which I fhall offer fomething. 
LEAR. 
Create her child of fpleen ! 
That is, malicious and difobedient. 


IDEM. 
———— That it may live 


And prove a thwart difnatur’d torment to her! 


Something like this is to be found in the 
execration pronounced on facrilegious per-~ 
fons amongft the Greeks. 


IDEM. 


The untented woundings of a father’s curfe 
Pierce every fenfe about thee! 


The 


The incurable execrations of a parent. 
The curfes of parents amongft the antients 
were greatly dreaded, for they were fup- 
pofed to be always fulfilled, 


Acé II. 


EDMUWN D. 


In cunning I muft draw my fword upon you, 


I muft feem to be your enemy, though 
I am not, left my father fhould fufpeét me 
to be in confederacy with you. 


Scene VI. 


REGAN. 
Threading dark night. 


This is a metaphor plainly borrowed 
from the threading of a needle. Our bu- 
finefs, fays Regan, isof fuchimportance, that 
it obliges us to travel by night, though it 
be as difficult to keep the right road in 
darknefs as it is to hit the eye of a needle 
without a {teady hand and a proper thread. 
This I think is our author’s meaning. 


Kent 
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Kent and Ofwald. 


This incident of a quarrel between the 
two meflengers from Lear and Goneril is 
admirably contrived to advance the bufinefs 
or plot of the play, it contributes to open 
the character of Regan more at large, and 
of Cornwall, who was hitherto unknown: 
it alfo prepares the reader for the grand f{cene 
of terror which concludes act II. 


K EN T. 


Pll make a fop of the moonfhine of you. 


This was, in all probability, in Shak 
peare’s days, a proverbial expreffion. A 
mouthful of moonfhine was firft introdu- 
ced, I:believe, into converfation by amember 
of the Irifh parliament, foon after the re- 
volution: this fignifies @ dite at a fhadow: 
‘by the other, Kent means, that, by the help 
of the moon, he will difpatch bim as quickly 
as be would eat a morfel of bread, 


IDEM. 
You neat flave ! 


Mr. 
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Mr. Steevens has interpreted the word 
neat very juttly by finical, which is a cer- 
tain impertinence in drefs and behaviour. 


Neatnefs itfelf impertinent in him. Pope. 


This is farther explained above by glafs- 
gazing, and this too will help usto the 
meaning, 1f Imiftakenot, of barber-monger, 
a fellow, whofe hair is powdered and curled 
moft exactly; what the French term dren pou- 
dré. So Mark Antony, when moft com- 
pletely prepared by drefs to meet Cleopatra, 
is faid by Anobarbus to be barber’d all o'er. 


IDEM. 


Thou whorefon zed, thou unneceffary letter. 


Unneceflary becaufe compounded of two o- 
ther letters, S, D. Grammarians tell us 
the Doric Zeta is compofed of thefe two 
letters. 
ID E Me 
Spare my grey beard, you wag-tail. 
This word is of the fame fignification, I 


believe, as 4ob-tai/, which is a cant term for 
an 
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an eunuch or any impotent perfon. Shakf- 
peare makes this Ofwald an abftract of all 
vices of the worft kind, and perhaps he 
might mean the fame thing as Juvenal does 
by the word cevenfem. 
— Ego teceventem, Sexte, verebor? 
Juvenal, Sat. II. 


REGAN. 


-Thefe kind of knaves I know, which in their plainnefs 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 

Than twenty filly ducking obfervants 

Who ftretch their duties nicely, 


The fellow who affects the charaéter of a 
plain downright man, whocalls himfelf John 
Blunt, is more to be guarded againft than 
the fupple flatterer, who watches your looks 
to fhew his ready obedience to your com- 
mands, and f{tretches his duty toa ridiculous 
excefs to gain fome reward for his pains. 

Regan admits that both characters are 
worthlefs, but the latter, fhe fays, is far lefs 
dangerous than the former. 


KENT. 


——None of thefe rogues and cowards, 
But Ajax is their fport. 


The 
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The brave plain honeft man is the butt 
of the moft defpicable wretches. 


IDEM. 


Nothing almoft fees miracles 
But mifery, ——-—— 
That is, misfortune is induftrious, and is 
ever on the watch, and difcovers that, to 
which bufy profperity cannot attend. 


K EN T [READING A LETTER. ] 


And fhall find time, 
From this enormous ftate — feeking to give 
Remedies. 


Kent, upon looking on the letter from 
Cordelia, fays that fhe has been informed 
of his courfe. Cordelia could have poflibly 
learned no more, than that the generous 
Kent had difguifed himfelf to ferve at all 
hazards his injured mafter, together with 
the infolent behaviour of Goneril to her 
father. Regan had not as yet feen Lear; 
confequently her conduct could not be 
arraigned by the name of enormous rule, as 
Mr. Steevens imagines; nor could Cordelia 

know 
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know what paffed in this laft fcene. Dr, 
Johnfon has rightly interpreted the word 
enormous by fomething un'wonted and out of 
rule. Cordelia plainly intimates, that, as 
foon as fhe could difburthen herfelf from 
that weight of pomp and ceremony which 
attended her new dignity of queen of 
France, fhe would immediately endeavour 
to correct thofe evils which the ungrateful 
and wicked conduct of Goneril had brought 
upon her father. 

It is the peculiar privilege of Shakfpeare 
to draw chara¢ters of the moft fingular 
form, and fuch as, though acknow- 
ledged to come from nature’s mint, had 
never entered into the mind of any other 
writer, antient or modern. This man com- 
bined, in his imagination, all the poffibilities 
of human action with all the varieties of fi- 
tuation and paffion. It is in this wonder- 
ful creative faculty that. he-excels all dra- 
matic-writers. He alone feems to have dif- 
cerned how far the exercife of the nobleft 
qualities of the mind could and oughtto pro- 

ceed. 
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éeed. The generofity of Kent is not 
to be matched in any other drama, an- 
tient or modern. The man who has the 
courage, in the face of acourt, to reprove 
his prince for an act of folly, violence, and 
injuftice, after being condemned by him ta 
perpetual banifhment for his honeft free- 
dom, apprehenfive left fome ill confequen- 
ces fhould attend his mafter’s rafh condud, 
affumes a mean difguife with no other view 
than to ferve him in his utmoft need, to 
wait upon him as his menial feryant, and 
to do him all fervile offices his neceffities 
fhould require. No man will think fo 
meanly of human nature as not to ac- 
knowledge that virtue fo difinterefted is the 
growth of humanity. None but a Shakf- 
peare ever conceived fo noble an example 
of perfifting goodnefs and generous fidelity. 

The name of the comedian who origi- 
nally reprefented Kent is as mych unknown 
as that of any other early performer in the 
tragedy. Winftone, a man of rather large 
bulk, harfh features, and a rough loud voice, 

Vo. II. ah who, 
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who, about thirty years fince, a€ted Kent 
when Garrick was the Lear, had a good deal 
of that manly boldnefs whieh is one ftriking 
trait of the part, more efpecially. when he 
firft puts on the difguife; but he could not 
equally affume the generous feelings of the 
fympathizing friend, who fuffered more in 
his mind than did his unhappy and dif- 
treffed old mafter. Brantby, his fucceffor, 
more happily exprefled that affectionate 
humanity which is the brighteft part of 
Kent’s character. Branfby was {pirited 
without being boifterous, and blunt with- 
out vulgarity. Luke Sparks had likewife 
confiderable merit in this part. Luke, 
though no fcholar, was a man of ftrong in- 
telligence, and knew how to take poffeffion 
of acharatter, but he fometimes gave too 
much hardnefs to his manner, his colour- 
ing was coarfe though his outline was ge- 
nerally exact. Iam pleafed to find that no 
actor has copied the particular ftep of Sparks; 
which he too often enlarged into a ftrut. 
Sparksacquireda competent fortune,though, 

I 
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Ibelieve, notentirely fromaCting. He retired 
from the {tage about twenty years fince, and 
lived at Brentford. He died about fixteen 
yearsago; and, withhisalmoftdying breath, 
begged that the funeral fervice might be 
pronounced over him by Mr. Horne, now 
Mr. Horne-Tooke. Mr. Clarke is at pre- 
fent a very ref{pectable reprefenter of Kent’s 
honeft. fervour and generous fidelity. 


Scene III. 


EDGAR, [soLus.] 


—— My face I will begrime with filth, 


It was the cuftom with cheating beggars 
formerly, and, I believe, is not yet out of 
practice with them, to raife artificial fores 
on their bodies to move compaffion, by 
burning crow’s-foot, fpearwort, and falt, to- 
gether, and, clapping them at once on the 
face, it fretted the {kin ; then, with a linen 
rag, which fticks clofe, they tear off the 
fkin and ftrew ona little powder of arfenic 
which gives it an ugly and ill-favoured 

Dic2 look : 
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look: thefe fores are, in the canting phrafe, 
called clegwis, 


IDEM. 


Strike, in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, &c. 


Hypocrify is of all nations and all ages. 
The practice of the religious cheats, in the 
Eaft Indies, at this day, is to drive a piece 
ofiron through fome part of the body, which 
for fome time gives great pain tothe fufferer: 
thefe rafcals on this account are held fo 


facred that nobody dares offend them. 


Scene IV. 


LEA Re 


Oh! how the mother {wells upward to my heart. 


So in Julius Cefar, a&t IV. Caffius to 
Brutus. 


Have you not love enough to bear with me, 


When that rafh humour, which my mother gave me, 
‘Makes me forgetful ? 


LEAR. 


Do you but mark, how this becomes the houfe? 
Dear daughter, I confefs that I am old; 


Age 
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Age is unneceffary: on my knees I beg, 
That you’ll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food. 


This prefents to the f{pectator a moft 
ftriking picture of an unhappy aged pa- 
rent, who finds himfelf reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of reprefenting, in his own perfon, 
by action, the abfurdity, as well as wick- 
ednefs, of his childrens conduct to him. 
This was a dramatic fituation utterly un- 
known to Booth, Boheme, and Quin, be- 
caufe this affecting paflage was omitted in 
Tate’s alteration of Lear. It was happily 
reftored by Mr. Garrick, who knew its 
beauty. He threw himfelf on both knees, 
with his hands clafped, and, in a fupplica- 
ting tone, repeated this touching, though 
ironical, petition. 


IDEM. 


Thy tender-hefted nature. 


By hefted Mr. Steevens thinks the author 
means heaved ; a bofom agitated by tender 
paffions. I fuppofe the expreffion was inten- 
ded to fignify /izcoth, or foft-bandled, confe- 

tise quently 
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quently put here for gentlenefs of difpofitton. 
Heft or handled ; Teutonicé baft; Belgiceé 
heft. Minfhew’s Dictionary. 


IDEM. 


Her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn. 


Maffinger, who admired and imitated 


our author, had this paflage in his eye in 
his Bafhful Lover, 


Let your beams, 
Warm and comfort, not confume, me. 


IDEM. 


————— If your fweet fway 
Allow obedience. 


To Mr. Steevens’s various quotations, 
yn fupport of the old reading allow, in op- 
pofition to Dr. Warburton’s hallow, let us 
add the decifive authority of Shakfpeare 
himfelf, in his Timon of Athens, aét V. 
where the fenator tells Alcibiades, that he 
fhall be 


Allow'd with abfolute power. 
That is, Invefted with fupreme authority. 


LEAR. 
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LEAR. 


—— And, fquire-like, penfion beg, 
To keep bafe life on foot. 


To beftow a penfion on virtue and merit 
is conferring honour on the donor and re- 
ceiver, but there furely cannot be a meaner 
character than the man, who, without any 
fervice performed to his king and country, 
maintains himfelf by a gratuitous income. 


IDEM. 


Touch me with noble anger. 


Dr. Warburton is continually making 
our old bard deeply verfed in antient 
learning, and particularly in the more 
abftrufe parts of mythology. Shak{fpear’s 
meaning in this place is very obvious; 
let me, fays Lear, finding himfelf give 
way to the weakneis of humanity occafioned 
by his daughters unexampled infolence and 
cruelty, bear my misfortunes like a king 
and a man, by requiting difobedience and 

T 4 ingratitude 
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ingratitude with wrath, refentment, and 
revenge, and not melt into tears, fighs, 
and womanifh lamentations, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Nuncle. — Court holy-water. — Caitiff — 
Derived from the Italian. — Nero an an- 
gler in the infernal regions. — Wit borrowed 
from Lucian. — Tom Brown. — Depri- 
vation of fight, a Norman punifbment. — 
William the Conqueror. — Polymneftor and 
OEdipus. — Manner of putting out Glofter’s 
eyes. — Gold-beaters fkin. — Glofter by 
Quin — Berry — Davies. — Our mean 
fecures us. — Lines of Dryden. — Slaves 
heaven’s ordinance difcuffed. — Dover 
cliff. — I fear your difpofition. — Mi/- 
take of Dr-« fohnfon. — Better day — 
Farther explained. — The fleward’s fidelity. 
—The word attached.— But to the girdle 
do the gods inherit. — Braxtome quoted. 
— Edgar generous, — Woman's will. — 
The moft pathetic of all interviews. — Soul 
in blifs. — Purgatory. — Greek tragedtans. 
-~ Shakfpeare’s characters fuperior to all 

others. 
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others. —- Garrick inimitable. — Mrs. Cib- 
ber’s Cordelia. — Mrs. Davies. — Bur- 
bage and Taylor. — Wilks. —- George Pow- 
ell. — Smith. — Ryan. — Havard. — 
Reddijh. — Shak{peare a moralift. — Ed- 
mund’s remorfe. — Tom Walker. — Paffa- 
ges explained. — Tate’s additional fcenes. 
— Garrick’s look and aétion. — Old Lear 
fhall be a king again. — Particular re- 
Jped paid to the tragedy of Lear. — Gar- 


rick’s mafterpiece. — Three charaéters. — 
Martyrs to virtue. — Story of a young 
actrefs. 

FOOL. 


O nuncle, court holy-water, in a dry houfe, is better 
than the rain-water out of door. 


TUNCLE, or uncle, was formerly a pro- 
vincial term of regard from the loweft 

of the people to their fuperiors, and not yet 
obfolete in fome parts of Shropfhire, &c. 
By court holy-water being better than rain- 
water, the Fool plainly wifhes that Lear 
would return to his daughters; for flattery, 
he 
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he infinuates, is better in a warm houfe than 
plain dealing in the midft of a ftorm. 


KENT. 
Man’s nature cannot carry 
The affiGion nor the fear. 


It is not in humanity to endure the vio- 
lence or the affright which attends fuch a 
dreadful ftorm. 


LEAR. 
Caitiff, fhake to pieces. 


The commentators derive the word ca7- 
tiff from captive, or the French word 
chetif. tis perhaps deduced from the Ita- 
lian word cativo, bafe, wicked, profligate. 
Itis fo underftood by Berkley in his Ship of 
Fools: 

That none wife or good will commit this offence ; 
For all are Caytiffes that are of this lewd fort. 


IDEM. 
Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That’s forry yet for thee. 


Amidft all his afflictions, Lear recolleéts 
that he has brought misfortune and fuf- 
ferance on thofe who ufed to look up to him 
for protection and ‘kindnefs. This is one 
of thofe happy touches of Shakfpeare, where 

humanity 
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humanity ‘triumphs over felfifhnefs; and, 
it is to fuch abundant moral and pathetic 
applications to our feelings, that he owes 
a great part of that preference we give 
him over all other dramatic writers. 


Scene VI. 


EDGAR. 


Fraterreto calls me, and tells me, Nero is an angler 
in the lake of darknefs, 


This is borrowed from Rabelais ; and it is 
an imitation of him who derived the idea 
of giving trades to emperors, kings, and 
other great men, in the infernal regions, 
from Lucian. In his Menippus feu 
Necyomantia, heintroduces kings and gran- 
dees begging, felling falt-fith, and teaching 
elements of learning to fupply their neceffi- 
ties. 

TlorAAw Jay oar pwarrov eyeras, &C. — 
“© You would have fmiled to fee fome of 
our kings and fatraps turned beggars there, 
or felling falt-fifh for their bread, or 

teaching 
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teaching f{chool, fcoffed-at and buffeted 
like the meaneft flaves. I could fcarce con- 
tain myfelf when I faw Philip of Macedon 
there, as they pointed him out to me in 
a corner, healing the wounds of old fhoes.” 
Franklin’s Lucian, vol. I. 8vo. 
This fingle hint of the great original 
father of humour has produced innume- 
rable imitations of the fmaller wits. Tom 
Brown is perhaps one of the beft as well 
as moft fruitful in this kind of infernal 
drollery. . 


GLOSTER. 
By the kind gods, 


There is no occafion for any oftentation 
of learning or acutenefs here. Krzd isa ge- 
neral term for good, bounteous, merci- 


ful. 


CORNWALL La 


Upon thefe eyes of thine I'll fet my foot. 


_ In fome of the old Englith plays, written 
by Marlow, Marfton, Ford, and others, 
we 
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we find fhocking inftances of mutilated 
limbs, of pullingout eyes, &c. but nothing 
in all Shakfpeare refembling this fhocking 
act of Cornwall. This violence, com- 
mitted againft humanity by the deprivation 
of fight, was, I think, peculiartothe Nor- 
mans, and almoft unknown to this ifland 
till the times of William the Conqueror. 
Our old hiftorians relate many terrible 
barbarities committed by this unrelenting 
and victorious tyrant upon his unhappy 
Englifh fubjects; and, amongft many other 
fpecies of cruelty, the evulfion of the eyes 
was not unfrequent. We are told that the 
purity of the Grecian ftage would not per- 
mit any tranfaction of this kind to be 
brought before the {pectators. But the Polym- 
neftor, of Euripides, whofeeyes are put out by 
Hecuba and her maids, is produced to the 
audience hideoufly lamenting his misfortune. 
The blind OEdipus, of Sophocles, in a 
pathetic addrefs to Creon and the Chorus, 
recommends his daughters to their care and 
protection. 


No 
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No authority, of ancient or later date, 
will juftify the exhibition of a fpectacle 
which affrighted nature fhrinks from. 
Some very high reward ought to be given 
to an audience who are obliged to view fo 
difgufting a fight as a human creature when 
his eyes are torn from their fockets ; vo- 
Juntarily or involuntarily, it matters not. 
The cruel and fordid Polymneftor might, 
indeed, as he deferved, have been punithed 
with the lofs of fight, and not have been 
brought on the ftage afterwards; and dif- 
miffed, like fome of Shakfpeare’s characters, 
when dying, with a prophecy in his mouth. 
The fpeech of OEdipus, after he has pulled 
out his yes, is really affecting, but not of 
fuch excellence as to recompence the fpecta- 
tors for fo mortifying a {pectacle. 

That the tragedy of Lear, as originally 
written, did not pleafe the audience, when act- 
ed, foon after the Reftoration, by Betterton 
and his company, { have proved, as faras pro- 
bability will warrant me, by Downs: nor can 
it be furprifing, that the {pectators fhould be 

fhocked 
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fhocked at fo horrible a fight as one man 
ftamping upon the eyes of another, and at the 
fame time encouraged to proceed in his bar- 
barity by one of the fofter fex! After all, 
Shak{peare might poflibly. contrive not to 
execute this horrible deed upon the ftage, 
though it is fo quoted in the book. He 
was extremely careful of offending the 
eyes, as well as ears, of the fpectators, by 
any thing outrageous. Glofter’s lofing his 
eyes is fo effential to the plot, that Mr. 
Colman found it impoffible to throw it 
out. However, at the prefent, the fuffer- 
er is forced into fome adjoining room; and 
the ears of the audience are more hurt by 
his cries than their eyes can be when he is 
afterwards led on the ftage. The gold- 
beaters fkin, applied to the fockets, as if 
to ftaunch the bleeding, abates fomething 

perhaps of the hideoufnefs of the fpectacle. 
I have already faid, that Quin was juftly 
celebrated for his performance of Glofter. 
He was fucceeded by Hulet, a man of great 
merit in the fock and bufkin, At Drury. 
| lane, 
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lane, the elder Mills a€ted Glofter with 
Booth. Ned Berry, a man of very confi- 
derable abilities in a great variety of parts, 
was Garrick’s Glofter for many years. —— 
His countenance was expreffive, his figure 
large and important, his voice fonorous, 
and his feelings of paffion full and energe- 
tic. When ficknefs deprived the ftage of 
this valuable man, Mr. Garrick called up- 
on the writer of this Mifcellany to reprefent 
the part of Glofter; the candour of the 
audience gave him much more encourage- 
ment than he expected. 


Ac IV. 


GEECONSET)-E OR: 


Full oft ’tis feen, 
Our mean fecures us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. 


Dr. Warburton’s mediocre and moderate, 
for mean, are approved by Mr. Steevens. 
I fhould with to goa little farther than me- 
diocrity or competency. Shak{peare intends, 
in my opinion, by this term, that fituation 

Vox. Il. U in 
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{n life which is fo low as to excite no envy 
from rivals or fear from fuperiors. Infig- 
nificancy of character and deficiency in. 
means are often, I believe, according to 
the mind of Glofter, real advantages. 

If more were neceflary to eftablifh this 
interpretation of the word mean, two lines, 
attributed to Dryden, in the altered Mac- 
beth, and fpoken by Macduff when he 
takes leave of his wife, will, I hope, be 
deemed not foreign to the purpofe : 


You to your weaknefs all your fafety owe, 
As grafs efcapes the {cythe by being low. 


IPD EPMa 
Let the fuperfluous and luft-dieted man, 
Who flaves heaven’s ordinance, &c. 


There cannot, in-my opinion, be a 
happier expreffion than than that of faving 
the ordinance of beaven; though Dr. War- 
burton would fubftitute drave; and Dr. 
Johnfon thinks, to /lave an ordinance may 
fignify to flight.or ridicule 7t. But the con- 
temptuous hypocrite makes the laws of hea- 
ven his property ; he puts themon forconve- 
nience, and throws them afide for the fame 


purpofe ; 
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purpofe; they are his ftalking horfe, to reach 
what he aims at; for this reafon, they are, 
with great propriety, termed his faves, 
whom he abufes at will. Mr. Steevens 
rightly obferves, that to flave an ordinance, 
is to treat it like a flave, and make it fub- 
ject to us, 
IDEM. 
‘There is a cliff, whofe high and behding head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. 
Southern had this paflage, probably, in 

his eye, in the fifth act of Oroonoko: 


—— Oh! fora whirlwind’s wing, 
To carry us to yonder cliff, that frowns 
Upon the flood ! 


Scene II. 
ALBAN ¥, [TO GONERIL.] 
I fear your difpofition. 

When I refie& upon your monftrcus ingrati- 
tude and cruelty to your indulgent father, I 
fear left heaven fhould difpofe of you in fuch 
a manner as to make you a terrible ex- 
ample of its vengeance. ‘There cannot be a 
better commentary, on this text, than the 
words which fell from one of Cornwall’s 

U 2 fervants, 
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fervants, who had been an eye-witnefs of 
Regan’s brutal behaviour to Glofter : 


If the live long, 
And in the end meet the old courfe of death, 
Women willall turn monfters. 


MESS EN GE Re 


A fervant that he bred, thrill’d with remorfe — 


Remorfe, in Shakfpeare, generally figni- 
fies pity, not compunétion. 


GONERIL. 


One way, I like this well: 


Dr. Johnfon thinks Goneril is pleafed 
that Cornwall is deftroyed, who was pre- 
paring to make war on her and her huf- 
band; but is afraid of lofing Edmund to 
the widow. But, on the contrary, Alba- 
ny and Cornwall were both united, not- 
withftanding fome {mall differences, called, 
by Kent, /fnuffs and packings, between 
them, againft Lear, Cordelia, and their 
French allies, | Goneril’s liking might 

proceed 
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proceed from a fuggeftion, that it would 
be no difficult matter to wreft her fifter’s 
dominions from her now her hufband was 
removed. If Cornwall died without iffue, 
Goneril was prefumptive heirefs to Regan. 


Scene III. 


GENTLEMA No 


You have feen 
Sunfhine and rain at once. Her finiles and tears 


Were like a better day. 


The laft editors of Shak{peare have very 
judicioufly abftained from altering an old 
reading, where fenfe could be made of it, 
for a better. Dr. Warburton propofes, 
inftead of Jetter day, to fubftitute 2 wetter 
May, with much plaufibility. Mr. Stee- 
vens has well fupported the text as it now 
ftands. I beg leave to add, to what that 
gentleman has advanced, that the /miles 
of a better day is relatively juft. For, as 
days, in the beginning of fummer, with a 
mixture of rain and funfhine, are a plea- 
fing promife of the fruits of the earth to 

Us follow ; 
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follow ; fo the tears and {miles of Cordelia 
were good omens of her refolution to bring 
relief and affiftance to her father. 


Scene V. Regan and Ofwald. 


Dr. Johnfon wonders that Shak{peare 
fhould reprefent the Steward, who is a 
mere agent of bafenefs, capable of fidelity. 
When a man is amply rewarded, for his 
iniquitous compliances with the commands 
of his fuperiors, it is but natural to ima- 
gine he will be true to his employers, efpe- 
eially as he will have reafon to dread the 
punifhment which would be inflicted for 
his difobedience, That fuch a wretch 
flould be anxious, when dying, for the 
delivery of that letter which he would not 
fuffer to be unfealed, is not very furpri- 
fing; it was only the confequence of his 
purfuing the track of his accuftomed prac- 
Tice. 


K DrG. Auk, 
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EDGAR. 


How fearful 


And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eyes fo low! &c. 


This is a view of Dover-cliff, taken bya 
man, who affumes affright, which he feels 
not, in order to raifeit in another. In 
thofe, who view it now, it does not raife 
any extraordinary terror; for, in all pro- 
bability, the altitude is fomething dimi- 
nifhed fince the days of Shakfpeare. The 
afcent toitis eafy, and the profpect from it 
nothing alarming. 


IDEM. 


Ten mafts az each make not the altitude. 


Mr. Pope altered at each, to attach’d; and 
Dr. Johnfon thinks it may ftand, if the 
word was known in ourauthor’s time. —— 
Minfhew, who publifhed his Dictionary 
of nine Languages in 1617, a year after 
Shakfpeare’s death, explains the word in 
the fenfe it is applied by Mr. Pope : 

Attach, to tack or faften together. 

U4 Scene 
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Scene VI. Lear, Glofter, Edgar. 


The diftraction of Lear, in this progrefs 
of the play, is wrought up to the higheft 
pitch of frenzy. The author avails himfelf 
of the fituation, in which he has placed his 
principal character, to introduce, from his 
mouth, fome very fevere and pointed fa- 
tire: equal to any that can be read in any 
ancient or modern writer, 


LEAR. 


But to the girdle do the gods inherit. 


Whether Shakfpeare had read Brantome, 
part of whofe works had, I believe, been 
publifhed before this tragedy was acted, I 
know not; but that free writer, in ‘his 
Lives of his amorous old Dames, tells -us 
of an agreeable converfation he once had, 
with a beautiful and worthy (honeffe) lady, 
when he was at the court of Spain. A- 
mongft other choice matter, fhe obferved 
to him, Qye ningunas damas lindas fe hacen 
iejas de la cinta hafta a baxo, That no fine 

women 
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women were ever old from the girdledown- 
wards, —- The reft of Brantome’s conver- 
fation with this good lady may poffibly 
entertain the reader; and I fhall giveit in 
the Frenchman’s own words, which, 
on account of their naiveté, are, I think, 
not eafily tranflated : | 

Sur quoy je luy demanday comment elle T'en- 
tendoit ? fi ¢ étott de la beauté du corps, depuis 
cette ceinture jufques en bas, qu'elle wen dimi- 
nuaft par la vieleffe; ou pour lenvie et l'appetit 
de la concupifcence, qui ne vinffent ane n'eftein- 
dre ni a fe refroidir aucunement par Ie bas ? --- 
Elle repondit, qu elle entendoit et pour l'une et 
pour l'autre: car, pour ce qui ef de la pic- 
gueure de Ja chaire, difoit-elle, ne faut | pas 
penfer qu'on fe guériffe jufques a la mort, quoi 
gue Pufage y veuille répugner. 


LEAR. 


Draw the curtains. 


The author of Rabelais’s Life puts thefe 
words into his mouth when dying; upon 


what authority I know not. 
EDGAR. 
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EDG AR. 


To know our enemies’ minds we’d rip their hearts. 


To put enemies to. the rack, to extort 
confeffion, is furely not the meaning of the 
generous Edgar, as Dr: Warburton fuppo- 
fes. The probable intention of the author 
is, ‘ If, to acquire the knowledge of our 
enemies’ intentions againft us, we put in 
practice every allowable act, it furely can 
be no breach of good manners to unfeal 
and read their letters !’ 


IDE Me 


O undiftinguifh’d {pace of woman’s will ! 


Dr. Warburton indulges himfelf with 
fome fevere fatire againft the fair fex, by 
an illiberal interpretation of this paffage.-— 
But he might have fpared Virgil’s Varium 
et mutabile femper femina, as well as San- 
cho’s arch proverb. Edgar’s reflection 
imports no more, than that a vicious wo- 
man fets no bounds to her appetites: fuch 


an 
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an one he knew Goneril was, and to her it 
is applied, 


Scene VII. 


In the progrefs of Lear’s diftraction, he 
is brought, by the poet, into a delirium ; 
and, as the recovery from this fituation is 
one of the moft powerful efforts of -the 
great poet’s genius, to ftop and view a lit- 
tle this moft pathetic of all interviews, be- 
tween a delirious father and his affectionate 
daughter, will not furely be called an often- 
tatious parade of words or a feeble effort at 
panegyric, That, which does fo much 
honour to the Englifh ftage, cannot be 
paffed over as the mere effufion of a com- 
mon mind. One great defign of Shak. 
{peare, in the choice of this fable, was ta 
hold forth to mankind the unhappy confe- 
quences of yielding to the fudden and impe- 
tuous impreffions of anger. 

To trace the poet in his moral procefs.— 
We fee him introduce a character, amiable 
in 
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in many refpects, brave, generous, frank, 
and benevolent; but, at the fame time, 
wilful, rafh, violent, and headftrong. One 
unhappy refolution, owing to the fervour 
of his difpofition, precipitates himfelf and 
his deareft friends into inextricable ruin: 
from the fhort fury of anger he is provoked, 
by the cunning of the fcene, into unlimited 
refentment, furious indignation, and the 
moft violent rage. Confequent agony and 
diftrefs lead him to the door of madnefs. 
Reafon is at length dethroned, and a high 
paroxyfm of frenzy fucceeds. Nature af- 
fords fome relief by a deliquium. Repofe 
and medicinal application. gently reftore 
reafon to her proper feat. Here, then, 
the interview opens, between the unhappy 
Father, juft returning into fenfation, and 
the pious Daughter watching with impa- 
tience for a parent's returning intelligence. 
How affecting is Cordelia’s fupplication, 
when fhe kiffes her fleeping father ! 


Reftoration, hang 
Thy med’cine on my lips ; and let this kifs 
Repair 
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Repair thofe violent harms that my two fifters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 


I am forry this moft beautiful incident 
was overlooked in the reprefentation. 
When Lear awakes, Shakfpeare, forgetting 
that Lear is a heathen, puts into his mouth 
the words of one in purgatory : 


Thou art a foul in blifs; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do fcald like molten lead. 


On Cordelia’s falling on her knees, and 
imploring his benediction, Lear kneels to 
his daughter, not knowing who fhe was or 
what he did. 

The feveral breaks and interruptions, of 
imperfect reafon and recovering fenfe, 
are fuperior to all commendation, and 
breathe the moft affecting pathos : 

—— Tam mightily abus’d! 
I fhould die with pity fo fee another thus! — 
I fear lam notin my perfect mind, 


At. 
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At laft he recollects his dear Cordelia : 


— Do not laugh at me: 
For, as] ama man, I think that lady 
To be my child, Cordelia ! 

The audience, which had been figli- 
ing at the former part of the fcene, 
could not fuftain this affecting climax, but 
broke out into loud lamentations. 


Be your tears wet ? 


fays Lear, putting his hand upon the 
cheeks of Cordelia; as if he had faid, Can 
you really feel grief for one who fo cruelly 
treated you ? 


IDEM. 


——— a Yes, faith ! 


I appeal to all, who are converfant iri 
ancient or modern dramatic poetry, whe- 
ther this fcene of domeftic forrow be not 
fuperior, in compofition, to all they ever 
read! The Greek tragedians, who deal 
much in demi-gods, too often ,raife their 

heroes 
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heroes above humanity. The French ei- 
ther imitate their manner, or make their 
ptincipal charaéters too national. Shak- 
f{peare alone draws fuch men as all nations 
and all ages will acknowledge to be of kin 
tothem. Cuibberand others juftly lament, 
that the beauties of elocution and aétion 
fhould die with their poffeffors, and cannot, 
by any art, be tranfmitted to pofterity. They, 
who have had the exquifite pleafure to fee 
Mr. Garrick in King Lear, will moft un- 
feignedly wifh that his a¢tion and elocution_ 
could have been perpetuated. A Reynolds 
could have faithfully tranfcribed a look and 
an attitude; but, alas! this would have 
been but an imperfect reprefentation. The 
wonders of his voice and multiplied ex- 
preffion could not have been preferved ! 

In the preceding fcenes of Lear, Garrick 
had difplayed all the force of quick tranfi- 
tion from one paffion to another: he had; 
from the moft violent rage, defcended to 
fedate calmnefs ; had feized, with unutter- 
able fenfibility, the. various impreffions of 

terror, 
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terror, and faithfully reprefented all thé 
turbid paffions of the foul; he had purfued 
the progrefs of agonizing feelings to mad- 
nefs in its feveral ftages. Yet, after he had 
done all this, he exhibited himfelf, in this 
fine fcene, in fuch a fuperior tafte, as to 
make it more interefting than any thing 
the audience had already enjoyed. But in- 
deed the incident itfelf is very ftriking. --- 
Every {pectator feels for himfelf and com- 
mon humanity, when he perceives man, 
while living, degraded to the deprivation 
of fenfe and lofs of memory! Who does 
not rejoice, when the creative hand of 
the poet, in the great actor, reftores him 
to the ufe of his faculties ! 

Mrs. Cibber, the moft pathetic of all 
attrefles, was the only Cordelia of excel- 
ence. The difcovery of Lear, in prifon, 
fleeping with his head on her lap, his hand 
clofed in her’s, whofe expreflive look {poke 
more than the moft eloquent language, 
raifed the moft fympathifing emotions. --- 
Mrs. Davies, during Mrs. Cibber’s illnefs, 

was 
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was invited to fupply her place. She did 
hot pretend to imitate that which was not 
to be attained by imitation, the action, 
voice, and manner, of Mrs. Cibber. Mrs. 
Davies’s figure, look, and deportment, 
were efteemed to be fo correfpondent with 
the idea of this amiable character, that fhe 
was difmiffed with no inconfiderable fhare 
of approbation. 


A&t V. ScenelIl. 


EP DMG AUR. 


Draw thy fword. 


I fear it is almoft ufelefs, at this diftance 
of time, to enquire who played the part of 
Edgar originally. If I might be indulged 
a conjecture, upon a matter fo uncertain, 
I fhould fancy that the charafters of Lear 
and Edgar were given, by the author, to 
Burbage and Taylor, and that the latter 
was the Edgar. Though this actor was 
the original Hamlet, itis generally admit- 
ted that Burbage was the firft tragic player 

Vou. 1. Xx of 
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of the age. Taylor was the Iago to Burbage’s 
and Swanfton’s Othello. Wilks, for ma- 
ny years, moft probably from about 1705 
to 1729, (when Lear was difcontinued on ac- 
count of Booth’s illnefs,) pleafed the pub- 
lic with his a.:mated reprefentation of Ed- 
gar. Till the appearance of Barry, no 
lover like Wilks, fince Mountfort, had 
ftepped upon the Englifh ftage. That he 
acquired pofleflion of the part muft have 
been owing to the irregular conduct of 
George Powell, who had ftronger preten- 
fions of voice, figure, action, and man- 
ner, by the confeflion even of Cibber, who 
feems to have hated Powell. Smith,. on 
the revival of Lear by Tate, reprefented 
Edgar; but, on his death, in i695, it 
was given to Powell. Wilks excelled in 
the fcenes of love and gallantry, nor was 
he deficient in the affumed: madnefs, of 
Edgar. Ryan, I have reafon: to believe, 
from what I heard from Roberts, the 
comedian, copied Poweil’s manner, whom 
he had attended to when very young. Not 


to 
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to place Ryan on the fame bench with 
Wilks, for that would be unjuft, in the 
comic fcenes of Edgar he difplayed confide- 
rable kill, In the challenge of Edmund, 
Wilks was highly fpirited, with fuperior 
elegance of deportment. Ryan’s whole 
behaviour, in the fight and challenge, was 
manly and feeling. Havard, who acted 
Edgar many years, had feen thefe actors in 
the part, and formed a very pleafing man- 
ner from both. Nor muft we forget the 
merit of the unfortunate Reddifh; who, 
in the opinion of the public, and the 
great manager, his employer, was ac- 
knowledged to have well underftood and 
reprefented the character. 


EDGAR. 
The gods are juft, and from our pleafant vices 
Make inftruments to fcourge us. 

Of all dramatic authors, ancient and mo- 
dern, Shakfpeareis the moft moral. Dr. John- 
fon, im his admirable preface to our author, 
is of opinion, that his frequent moralizing 
did not proceed from premeditated intention 

X 2 | or 
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ordefign. I fhould imagine, that it muft 
have formed one part of his general plan in 
the writing of his dramas, otherwife he 
could not have fo frequently adopted that 
mode of writing ; any more than a clergy- 
man could, by chance, perpetually preach 
on moral, and never on pofitive, duties. 


ED M_UeNAD: 


This fpeech of your’s hath mov’d me. 


The obdurate and cruel Edmund feels 
no tendernefs and remorfe, till roufed by 
the relation of his father’s death, pathe- 
tically defcribed by Edgar. This is finely 
touched, as well as artfully contrived, by 
the author; for it introduces the notice of 
Learand Cordelia, for whom the audience 
muft have been in pain, 

Walker, the original Macheath, acted 
Edmund with a vigour and fpirit which 
were only below his perfonating the Baftard 
Falconbridge, in King John, on account 
of the inferiority of one character to ano- 
ther. When he {poke the firft foliloquy, 

“< Thou, 
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** Thou, Nature, art my goddefs! &c.” 
the audience juftified the felecting him for 
the daring and intrepid part. Walker’s 
action, which was taught him by Booth, 
was extremely eafy and natural: his tread 
was manly, and his whole behaviour and 
deportment difengaged and commanding. 
I cannot, with equal praife, fpeak of any 
other Edmund in Lear. 


Scene X. and laft. 
[Lear brings in the dead Cordelia in his 


arms. | 
K EN Te 
Is this the promis’d end? 
«© Do all my hopes of Lear’s reftoration 
end in his diftraétion and the death of 
Cordelia?” 


EDGAR. 
Or image of that horror! 
«Is it not rather a fcene of the moft 
un{peakable horror ?” 


X 3 ALBANY. 
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ALBANY. 
Fal] and ceafe. 


Perhaps Albany means, ‘‘ Lower your 
voice, and ceafe all exclamation, left you in- 
terrupt thedying King.” This is not unlike, 
in fenfe, to the word gutetnefs in Antony 
and Cleopatra: Charmion, on the Queen’s 
fainting, whifpers tq Iras, O guzetne/s! 

Succeffive audiences, by their perfeve- 
ring approbation, have juftified the happy 
ending of this tragedy, with the reftora- 
tion of Lear and the marriage of Cordelia 
and Edgar, 

Though Tate’s alterations are, in many 
places, mean, and unworthy to be placed fo 
near the compofitionof thebeft dramaticau- 
thor, it muft be confefled, that, in the con- 
duct of fome fcenes, whether contrived by 
himfelf, or hinted to him by his friend 
Dryden, heis not unhappy. One fituation 
of his is particularly affecting : where the 
feene opens, and difeovers Lear with his 
head on Cordelia’s lap, and the King, in 

his 
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his fleep, attacking the forces of his ene- 
mies. The bringing that action forward 
to the audience, which is only related in 
the old play, of Lear’s killing the two fol- 
diers employed to murder him and Corde. 
lia, isa circumftance that gives pleafure and 
exultation to the fpectators.. The half- 
breathing and panting of Garrick, with a 
look and aétion which confeffed the infir- 
mity of old age, greatly heightened the 
picture. To fpeak in Shakfpeare’s phrafe, 
this incident will be /ocked in the memory 
of thofe who have the pleafure to remem- 
ber it. Barry, in this fcene, was a lively 
copy of Garrick’s manner, and had the 
fuperior advantage of a more important 
figure. Whocould poflibly think of depri- 
ving an audience, almojt exhaufted with 
the feelings of fo many terrible fcenes, of 
the inexpreffible delight which they en- 
joyed, when the old King, in rapture, 


cried out 


Old Lear fhall be a king again ! 
In this laft, and the foregoing, fpeech 


of Lear, Booth was inimitably expreflive, 
OF: from 
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from the full tones of his voice and the ad- 
mirable manner of harmonizing his words, 
Upon the whole, Booth rendered the cha- 
rater of Lear more amiable, or, to fpeak 
critically, lefs terrible, than Garrick. — 
The latter went more deeply into his author’s 
meaning; and expreffed the various paffions 
of the character with fuch truth and ener- 
gy, that no audience ever faw him without 
aftonifhment as well as rapture. There 
was a particular compliment paid to the 
exhibition of this tragedy, beyond all others. 
After avery loud plaudit at the end of the 
play, when the curtain was let fall, the 
fpectators teftified their complete pleafure 
and fatisfaction, by renewing their loud 
applaufes two or three feveral times. 
Lear was, in the opinion of a great 
number of the beft judges, Mr. Garrick’s 
mafterpiece, When this inimitable actor 
was buried, a perfon, it is faid, by defire 
of Mrs. Garrick, threw the play of Hamlet 
into the grave with the corpfe. W ‘th 
equal, if not more, propriety, Lear might 
have alfo been depofited there. 


Amongft 
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Amongft a number of Shakfpeare’s capi- 
tal plays, it is not eafy to determine in 
which the genius of the writer fhone out 
with greateft luftre. However, I believe 
it will be confeffed, that in none of his trae 
gedies the paffions have been extended with 
more genuine force, the incidents more 
numerous or more dramatically conduéted, 
nor the moral more profitable, than in 
Lear. ‘There are three characters, in this 
play, of which I fcarcely know that there 
are any counterparts in any other, ancient 
or modern, ‘They are, indeed, all martyrs 
to virtue and piety. Though too much 
cannot be faid of the generous offspring of 
our inimitable bard, Kent can no where be 
matched. Edgar and Cordelia follow 
next: fuch an example as Cordelia, of 
filial piety, except perhaps in the Grecian 
ftage,* is not to be found in dramatic poe- 
try, Edgar is equal in merit to the lady. 
I fhall 


* The Antigone of Sophocles, in the Gidipus Colo- 
nus, isa moft perfect character of filial piety. 
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I fhall conclude my obfervations on this 
tragedy with a theatrical anecdote. 

Amongft the actrefles who perfonated 
Cordelia, when Boheme aéted Lear, there 
was a young woman whofe name was 
Stone. Her hiftory is fo fingular, that I 
think it merits a place in this Mifcellany. 


Mifs Stone’s genteel figure, agreeable 
countenance, and pleafing voice, recom- 
mended her to the notice of Mr. Rich; 
who, about the year 1725, employed 
her to act in his theatre of Lincoln’s- 
inn Fields. The unaffected and ele- 
gant manner fhe difplayed in a vari- 
ety of parts, chiefly fuch as attract our 
notice from youth, modefty, and gentle- 
nefs, pleafed the public. Mr. C———, 
a young gentleman, heir to a large eftate, 
fell paffionately in Jove with her, 


As he could not obtain her confent to his 
addrefles, without the matrimonial bond, 
the warmth of his paflion impelled him to 
marry her. The father no fooner heard 


of 
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ef this indifcreet and difproportioned 
match than he commanded his fon to 
return home to the family feat, which was 
not many miles diftant from the me- 
tropolis. The fon, through dread of 
his father’s difpleafure, obeyed; and the 
new-married pair were parted, never to 
meet again. 

The family, fhocked at the unequal 
match, determined, at all events, to bring 
* about a feparation. In order to carry on 
their defign, they prevailed on the ma- 
nager of the playhoufe, by intimidation or 
other means, never to fuffer Mrs. C. to aét 
upon his ftage. The next ftep was te 
prove the wife’s incontinency; and, to this 
end, they addreffed themfelves toa gay man 
of fafhion, who was bafe enough to engage 
in their confpiracy. This man made his ad- 
dreffes to Mrs. C. with a view to debauch 
her. The poor unhappy young woman, being 
feparated from her hufband, by fraudulent 
and oppreflive arts deprived of the means 


of gaining a maintenance from the theatre, 
and 
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and furrounded with poverty, fell a prey 
to the infidious attempts of aman who had 
held out to her the means of prefent relief. 
The gentleman had no fooner accomplifhed 
his ends than he forfook her. She foon 
after perifhed in great affli€tion and diftrefs. 
Whether the hufband be ftill living I know 
not. ‘The man of fafhion became after- 
wards an eminent writer; I hope he fin- 
cerely repented the fhameful part he acted 
in this iniquitous tranfaction, 


Antony 
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Antony and Cleopatra. 


erie Ro XX RII: 


Ben Feonfon's ridicule on Shakfpeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra. — Dr. “fobnfon’s opinion of 
that tragedy.—May’s Cleopatra.— Dryden's 
All for Love.-— Sir Charles Sedley.— Ful- 
via's character.— Epigram of Auguftus.— 
Tears of an onion.—Mr.Steevens miftaken, 
— Arm-gaunt ttced explazned. — Cleopa- 
tra’s {allad-days. — Several other paflages 
interpreted.— K. Charles 1. and Mr. Hyde. 
— Antony's bounty. — Quick comedians.— 
The cuftom of ridiculing all characiers on 
the Athenian flage.—Lord-mayor of London 
and Lord Burleigh. — Cuftom of boys atting 
women’s parts. — Shak{peare’s female cha- 
ratters.— Who was the firft attrefs that ap- 
peared on the London ftagc. — French ac- 
treffes.—Spanifh theatre.—Baretts’s account 
of it. — The pope fuffers none but eunuchs to 


y 
fia? 
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play in operas. — Countryman and afpic. 
Cleopatra’s noble preparation for death. — 
Whether killed by potfon or the afpic.— Her 
charatter. — Dr. “fobnfon’s critici{m exa- 
mined. — Garrick and Mrs. Yates.— Dry- 
den’s All for Love. — Booth and Oldfield.— 
Mills. —Wilks.— Colley Cibber.—Mrs. Por 


tek. 


EN JONSON, in his Silent Woman, 

has apparently, though obliquely, 
treated this tragedy as a play full of no- 
thing but empty noife and fights by fea, 
with drum,’ trumpet, and target; nor 
does Dr. Johnfon, I think, rank it amongft 
thofe of our author’s dramas which are 
greatly efteemed. Yet, of all the plays 
written on the fubject of Antony and Cle- 
opatra, this moft interefts the paffions, 
and confequently is moft dramatic. It 
reprefents more of action, character, and 
manners, than May’s Cleopatra or Dry- 
den’s All for Love. As to the Antony 
and Cleopatra of Sir Charles Sedley, it 
was 
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was lucky forthe author, that he wrote 
fome years after the Rehearfal had been 
acted; or, in all probability, he would 
have made no inconfiderable figure in that 
comic fatire. 

It is true that there are not, in Shak- 
{peare’s Antony and Cleopatra, as in many 
of our author’s pieces, many ftriking and 
important fcenes. According to his plan, 
of crouding the greateft part of Antony’s 
life, from the death of Fulvia till he killed 
himfelf in Alexandria, that would not have 
been poffible. 

The minutiz of events defcribed leffen 
the grandeur of the whole. The {feveral 
pictures are, in themf{elves, however, com- 
plete, and give great variety and entertain- 
ment; though it was impoffible they 
fhould be, all of them, either finely co- 
loured or highly finifhed. There is, in 
this play, perhaps, more of that general 
character by which Pope diftinguifhes our 
author from other great writers: ‘* The 
genius of Shakfpeare ftrikes ere we are 

“aware, 
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aware, like an accidental fire from heaven.” 
The two principal characters are as wild 
and irregular in the fcene as they were in 
their lives. 


Sir Charles Sedley could either have no 
veneration for Shakfpeare, or had great 
confidence in his own abilities. He has 
borrowed very little from him, and has 
fpoiled what he took. Dryden, on the 
contrary, feems to have been, in many 
fcenes of his All for Love, infpired with 
the warm flame of the original. In endea- 
vouring to imitate his mafter, he has ex- 
celled himfelf. Ventidius is a fober Eno- 
barbus. Antony, in the firft aé&, is fo 
great, that the poet wanted power to keep 
pace with himfelf, and falls off from his 
firft fetting out. Dryden’s Cleopatra has 
none of the various feminine artifices, and 
fhapes of paflions, of the original; nor, 
indeed, that greatnefs of foul which enno- 
bles her laft {cenes in Shakfpeare. She re- 
fembles more the artful kept-miftrefs, than 

the 
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the irregular, but accomplithed, Queen 
of Egypt. 


Act I. Scene I. 


CLEOPATRA. 
When fhrill-tongu’d Fulvia fcolds. 


_ Fulvia, fucceffively the wife of Clodius, 
Curio, and Mark Antony, was a moft ex- 
traordinary woman. She fcorned all do- 
meftic employment; not content with 
governing her hufbands at home, fhe af- 
pired to rule over them in public, in the 
cabinet and the field, to direct their coun- 
fels, and to command their troops. She 
had, for a long time, an abfolute power 
over Antony; whom fhe tamed fo tho- 
roughly, by the vigour of her fpirit, that 
fhe left no work of that fort for Cle- 
opatra. : Cicero, in one of his Philip- 
pics, intimates, that he conceived great 
hopes of Antony’s ruin from his connection 
with that turbulent woman. Rome, faid 
the orator, had already received two pay- 

Vor. II. ae ments 
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ments from her, meaning the deaths of Clo- 
dius and Curio; and was in expectation 
of a third, by the fpeedy deftruétion of 
Antony. To this fevere farcafm we may 
perhaps attribute the fhocking behaviour of 
this virago to the head of Cicero, when 
brought to her. With bitter upbraidings 
fhe placed it inher lap; fhe firft extracted 
the tongue from the head; and afterwards, 
with the bodkin, pricked it feveral times, 
ftill uttering the moft poignant and abufive 
expreffions..- Itis generally faid, that her 
jealoufy of Cleopatra excited her to make 
war upon Octavius. However, if we may 
believe the epigram, in Martial, attributed 
to Auguftus, he might, if he pleafed, have 
accommodated the matter upon eafier terms 
than fighting. The {pirit of this piece of 
wit confifts in Fulvia’s offering Octavius a 
fhare in her bed, or elfe threatening a 
ftruggle for conqueft in the field. * If 
that be the cafe,’ the triumvir cried, ‘ found 


trumpets 


+ Dion Caffius. 
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trumpets and beat drums, for any thing is 
preferable to this lady’s favours.’ This 
high-fpirited dame was at laft conquered 
by her hufband’s neglect and reproaches, 
He feverely chid her, by letter, for raifing 
difturbances in Italy. She died at Sicyon, 
on the road to Athens; and this event ac- 
celerated a match between the amiable 
Octavia and Mark Antony. 


Scene qi, 


cCHARMION, 
Nay; if an oily palm be not a fruitful prognoftica- 
tion, I cannot f{cratch my ear. 
This is fimilar toa paflage in Othello, 
act III. where Othello, jealous of his wife, 
takes her by the hand: 


This hand of your’s is moift, “my lady. 


‘There is a young and fweating devi here, 
That commonly rebels. 


dea 3 ENOBARBUS, 
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ENOBARBU S&S. 
And, indeed, the tears live in an onion that fhould 
water this forrow. 

That is, ‘ Fulvia’s death will caufe no 
real grief in you; the tears, which you 
will fhed on this occafion, refemble fuch as 
are extracted by the application of an onion 
to the eye.’ Jf you cannot cry, clap an onion 
to your eye, has been, I believe, an old far- 
cafm on forced forrow. Suidas records a 
Greek proverb, which proves the power of 
an onion to draw tears: Keowmua erdien, 
Cepas edere: and he quotes, from a loft 
comedy of Ariftophanes, Kgoypua rap’ ux 
edy, avTs, wx exdrcue, Cepas non comedit, for 
non flevit.— Mr. Steevens has not, I think, 
underftood the paflage: an onion has, cer- 
tainly, in contradiction to what he afferts, 
much moifture in it. 

CoLAEsOeP AME URGA. 
Though you in {wearing fhake the throned gods, 
So, in Timon, dnd to frrong shudders 


Jwear th’immortal gods, 
ANTONY. 
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ANTONY. 


But my full heart 


Remains in ufe to you. 


* I leave my heart with you as a pledge 
that I will never forfake you,’ 


Scene V. Cleopatra, Iras, &c. 


ADL VE ex AuSs 


And foberly did mount an arm-gaunt fied. 


Much has been faid about the meaning 
of arm-gaunt fieed. In ridicule, I fuppofe, 
of Warburton’s explanation, Mr. Edwards 
compared the horfe, that bore the great 
matter of a third part of the globe, to the 
lean and emaciated Kofinante of Don 
Quixote. Dr yohnfon would fuppofe him 
to be a pvit-horfe ; as if Antany were re- 
auced to the neceflity of taking up with 
fuch horfes as were to be found at an inn 
upon the road, I think the Emperor 
might, at leaft, be allowed the fame liber- 


ty which Jack Falftaft affumed, when he 
ve heard 
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heard his old friend and companion, Prince 
Hal, was king: The laws of England are at 
my command; let us take any man’s borfes! 
We may reafonably fuppofe, that the horfe, 
which bore Mark Antony, was remarkable 
for fize and beauty. The Romans were 
particularly attentive to the breed, as well 
as management, of horfes. Arm-gaunt 
means Jine-[haped, or thin-fhouldered. I muft 
fuppofe, fays Bracken, that every one is fenfix 
ble that thin-foouldered borfes move the beft.— 
Arm-gaunt, Ithink, is a word compounded 
ofthe Latin word, armus, and gaunt; the 
latter is an old word well known; and 
armus, a fnoulder, originally fignified that 
part of a man’s body, but the Latin writers 
afterwards more frequently applied it ta 
the animal, | 


CLEOPATRA, 
My fallad-days, 
When I was green in judgement, cold in blood, 
The Queen talks like a woman well ex- 
perienced in love-matters. Her commerce 


with 


nn) 
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with Cefar commenced when fhe was 
young, and he was advanced to the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. Mark Antony 
was in the warm fummer of life when he 
firft beheld this wonder of attrastion, ha- 
ving not feen more than thirty-three or 
thirty-four years. In comparing her two 
lovers, Cleopatra may well be juftified in 
calling her firft paffion, ‘ the effects of her 
fallad-days, greennefs of judgement and 
coldnefs of blood.” 


Scene IV. 


LEPIODU 8&. 
His faults in him feem as the fpots of heav’ng. 
More fiery by night’s blacknefs. 


Exactnefs of expreffion muft not be ex- 
pected from a writer who takes up with 
the firft words that come in his way. It. 
is very plain, that Shakfpeare, by the 
night’s blacknefs, meant only the abfence 
of the fun. The ftars fhine brighteft 
when the blaze of day is abfent. 


WEA OCTAVIUS. 
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OTC LIA RVel W Be 


——— Say this becomes him, 
(As his compofition muft be rare indeed, 
Whom thefe things cannot blemith.) 


I cannot think, with Dr. Johnfon, that 
Czfar’s argument is inconfequent. It is 
a very common mode of expreffion to fay, 
that ‘‘fuch a perfon is guilty of many ab- 
furdities, which his friends will fay, per- 
haps, become him; and fuppofe I fhould 
grant all this, though he muft be a very 
extraordinary man indeed if they do, yet, 
&c.” The parenthefis does not hurt the 
logical conclufion of the main propofition, 
Dr. Johnfon’s reading is a very good eX~= 
planation of the text, 


Scene V, 


CLVE 0) PLA GT-R, As 


———-—— And great Pompey 
Would ftand, and make his eyes grow in my brow ; 
There would he anchor his affect, and die 

With looking on his life, 


This 
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This is finely imitated, by Southern, in 
a beautiful apoftrophe to Imoinda by the 
tender and paffionate Oroonoko : 
My foul fteals from my body through my eyes; 


All that is left of life I’ll gaze away, 
And die upon the pleafure! 


The image is alfo copied by the learned 
and elegant Fenton, in his Mariamne, 
though not fo warmly, yet in conformity 
to the object and occafion. 

Mariamne, taking leave of her beloved 
infant, juft going to be made a hoftage at 
Rome, among other tender fentiments, 
breaks out into the following: : 


No more muft thefe defiring eyes be fix’d 
Jn filent joy with gazing on thy charms! 


Acieli.— Scene Il. 
Oétavius, Antony, Lepidus, &c. 


CZ SAR. 
Site 
ANTON Y¥. 
Sit, fir. 


CHSAR. 
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CHA SAR. 


Nay, then. 


Mr. Steevens is of opinion, that Antony 
is offended at theaffumed fuperiority of Cz- 
far, in bidding him fit who was his equal. 
Can we fuppofe that Antony would come 
from Egypt to renew his friendfhip with Oc- 
tavius, and take umbrage at a mere matter 
of form? Nothing paffes between the 
triumvirs but what every body would ex- 
pect. One politely invites the other to 
take his feat. The other returns the ci- 
vility. O¢tavius puts an end'to the cere- 
mony, by faying, Nay, then: that is, 
«Let us not protract time by needlefs 
form.’ Antony, during the whole fcene, 
is modeft and temperate ; and is rather the 
apologift than vindicator of his paft con- 
duct. 


ENOBARBUS, 


Your confiderate ftone. 


Aysharros mero, the unlaughing ftone, is 
an old Greek proverb; and 4s dumb or dead 


as 
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as a ftone is familiar, I fhould think, to 
moft languages. Mr, Steevens’s conceit 
of the marble ftatue is more ingenious than 
folid, 


ANTON ¥. 


I did not think to draw my fword ’gainft Pompey ; 
For he hath laid ftrange courtefies and great. 

Of lateupon me. I muft thank him only 

Left my remembrance fuffer ill report : 

At heel of that, defy him. 


Dr. Johnfon fays, on this paflage, that 
Antony, unwilling to be thought forgetful 
of benefits, fays, ‘ I muft barely return 
him thanks, and then defy him,’ This 
cannot, I think, be Shakfpeare’s inten- 
tion, One man receives great and unex- 
pected favours from another. How does 
he repay them ? by barely returning thanks 
to the kind donor, and then hurling de- 
fiance in his teeth! More is furely under- 
ftood: * Let me firft,’ fays Antony, ‘ re- 
turn the obligation I owe Pompey in fuch 


a manner as becomes me; and then] fhall 
think 
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think myfelf at liberty to join with you in 
declaring war againft him,’ 


Scene II. 


CL, E10 FA DR As 


O that his fault fhould makea knave of thee, 
That art not what thou art fure of ! 


Thefe lines have much perplexed the 
commentators. But a fmall alteration in 
the pointing, and the addition of a fingle 
letter, will remove all difficulties. 

Cleopatra cannot endure to hear of An- 
tony’s marriage; and, notwithf{tanding 
the Meffenger perfeveres in telling her the 
fame ftory, fhe perfifts in afking repeatedly 
whether he is married or not: at laft, as 
if fhe had been fated with difagreeable con- 
firmations of what fhe wifhed not to be- 
lieve, fhe laments that Antony’s crime 
fhould make the Meffenger difhoneft, who 
in reality was not fo. But, the odious 
marriage ftill haunting her memory, be- 
fore fhe difmiffes him fhe adds, ‘ What! 
thou art fure of it!’ that is, ‘ He is cer- 

tainly 
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tainly married!’ The Meffenger, we may 
fuppofe, confirms by action what he had 
fo often affirmed in words; and fhe then 
difmiffes him. The lines, then, with this 
trifling alteration, will read thus: 


O that his fault fhould make a knave of thee, 
That art not !—What ! thou’rt fure of ’t !—Get thee 
hence ! 


Scene III. 


CZ SAR. 


Will this fatisfy him ? 


AN le OWN aks 
With the health that Pompey gives him, elfe he isa 


very epicure. 


Antony’s anfwer is ironical: ‘ Lepidus, 
with the help of wine, will take up with 
this folution of his queftion: but, when he 
is fober, his judgement is fo {trong, that he 
isa perfect epicure in the art of doubting.’ 


ENOBARSEUS, 
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ENOBARBUS, 
[oN sEEING LEPIDUS CARRIED OFF DRUNK.] 


There’s a ftrong fellow, Menas., 


MENAS, 
Why? 


ENOBARBU & 


—— He bears 
The third part af the world, man; feeft not ? 


MENA S&S. 


The third part, then, is drunk. 


As Lord Chefterfield was going from 
the rooms at Bath to his apartments, he 
faw fomebody carried home drunk in a 
chair. He afked who it was? ‘ Quin, 
my lord, going home from the Three 
Tuns.’ ——- © That isa miftake, fir,’ re- 
plied his lordfhip, * for he has carried one 
of the three tuns home in his belly.’ 


Act 
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Act III. Scene V. 


C LEO PA TRbAs 
What fhall we do, Enobarbus ? 


ECN*O°B SAcR- BU 62 
Think and die. 


Hanmer has propofed Drink and die, 
and brings Plutarch’s ftory of a focial club 
to fupport his reading. Had Enobarbus 
been afked this queftion at a feaft, ora 
drinking-bout, the anfwer would have 
been in character: but, to a ferious quef- 
tion, propofed to an eminent foldier by a 
queen, fuch a reply would have been im- 
proper, and indeed brutal, nor would his 
character of humour have excufedit. . Be- 
fides, his anfwer to the next queftion, put 
to him by Cleopatra, ‘ Whether fhe or 
Antony was in fault?’ without any farther 
examination, confirms the reading as pre- 
ferved by the laft editors. 


EFNOBARBUS, 
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ENOBARBUS, 
And be ftaged to the fhow 


Againft a fworder. 

Fight with him, like a gla- 
diator upon a ftage, for the diverfion of 
the populace.’ 


ANTOR ¥Y. 
But, when we in our vicioufnefs grow hard, 
O mis’ry on’t ! the wife gods feal our eyes. 
This alludes to that doctrine which tells 
‘us,— when we become irreclaimable in our 
vices, heaven judicially blinds us. 


E DE Ms 


Cat 


Nays you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey’s. 
Not Pompey the Great, as Mr. Tollet 
imagines, but his eldeft fon, Cneius. 


IDEM. 


Leta fellow that will take rewards. 
That is, ‘ Suffer a poor menial fervant 


to be familiar with you, whofe condition 
in 
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in life fubjects him to the meannefs of taking 
vails, or {mall prefents, for officious at- 
tendance.’ 


IDEM. 


Would you flatter one who ties his points ? 


Tying of points, 1n our author’s time, 
was the office of a menial fervant, or, as 
we now fay, a valet de chambre: hence, 
metaphorically, it fignifies a low and fer- 
vile office. When Mr. Hyde, afterwards 
Earl of Clarendon, fome time before the 
beginning of the civil wars, waited upon 
Charles I. at Hampton-court, the king faid 
to him, ‘ So, Ned Hyde, they fay you tie 
my points I” 


IDE Me 


When my hours 


Were nice and lucky. 


The word zice has many fignifications in 
Shakfpeare and other old Englifh writers. 
Here Antony certainly means, ‘ When 
my time was {pent in pleafure, gaiety, and 
happinefs.’ 


Vou. Z IDEM. 
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IDEM. 
Let’s mock the midnight bell. 


The pleafures of revelling all night, and 
extending them to the morning, are often 
mentioned with glee by our author; but 
no where more pleafantly than when noted 
by Falftaff, who calls a midnight debauch 
the fweet morfel of the night. 


IDEM, 


——-——— The next time! do fight, 
I will make death love me; forI will contend 
Ev’n with his peftilent fcythe, 


Something very like the two firft half- 
lines we find in Meafure for Meafure, 
fpoken by Claudio to Ifabella : 


— If I muftdie, 
I will encounter darknefs as a bride, 


And bug it in my arms. 


Dryden, in his All for Love, aét I. has 
nobly extended the whole paflage, and 


more efpecially the latter part of the quo- 
tation : 


wae | 
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fee 


I long 

Once more to meet our foes; that thou and I, 
Like time and death, marching before our troops, 
May tafte fate tothem; mow them out a paflage ; 
And, ent’ring where the foremoft {quadrons yield, 
Begin the noble harve/? of the field. 


At IV. Scene II, 


LON. TON Yo 


Oh! my fortunes have 
Corrupted honeft men ! 


sore 


Admidft all the folly, profligacy, and 
mad flights, of Mark Antony, fome bright 
beams of a great and generous foul break 
forth with inimitable luftre. Inftead of 
reproaching his officer for defertion and 
treachery, he lays the blame on his own 
adverfe fortune, which had unhappily o- 
verthrown the principles of the beft and 
worthieft men. This is one of our au- 
thor’s characteriftical {trokes, and perfectly 
fuited to Mark Antony. 


% 2 SOLDIER, 
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8. CFE Dre kK, - 
[AFTER DELIVERING TO ENOBARBUS HIS TREASURE. ] 


Your emperor 
Continues ftill a Jove. 


The bounty of Antony went hand in 
hand with his rapacity. As he omitted no 
means, however unjuft, to acquire wealth, 
- fo he was equally liberal in beftowing it. 
A lively fentiment, or a fmart repartee, 
would fometimes recal him from the com- 
miffion of flagrant acts of injuftice, though 
nothing could ftop the floodgates of his ge- 
nerofity. When he had refolved to exact 
double taxes from the greateft part of Afia, 
he was told, if he perfifted in his determi- 
nation, he muft alfo give that part of the 
world double feafons, two winters and two 
fummers in the year. This pertinent re- 
proof prevented him fromcommittingacruel 
act ofoppreffion. Toa perfon, whom hemuch 
befriended, he ordered his fteward to give a 
very large fum of money. The man thought 
the gift fo exorbitant, that, to excite his cau- 

tion 
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tion and convince him of his prodigality, 
he fpread the money, in large heaps, upon 
feveral tables.. The emperor, underftand- 
ing the intention of the fteward, and fcorn- 
ing to retract his order, faid, very coolly, 
‘.that he thought the fum of money had 
been. much greater ;’ and. commanded him 
to give his friend double the quantity. 


SOLDIER 


We will purfue them into bench. holes. 


* We will purfue them, with blows, till 
we force them to: feek for fhelter under ta- 
bles and denches.’ 


Would’ft thou be window’d in great Rome? 


© Would’ft thou be gazed at from wiz- 
dows and tops of houfes in the ftreets of 
Rome ?’ 


IDE M. 


Pleach’d. arms. 


Arms tied behind him, as captives were 
obliged to walk after the victor’s trrumphal 
chariot. 


Z3 EROS, 
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E ROS, [KILLING HIMSELF. ] 
— There, then! thus dol efcape the forrow 
Of Antony’s death. ! 

Eros generoufly killing himfelf, rather 
than be the inftrument to murder his Em- 
peror, is copied, with great judgement, by 
Dryden, in his All for Love, who has 
made a proper diftinction between an old 
brother-officer and a freedman, Eros mo- 
deftly begs from his mafter a parting fare- 
wel; Ventidius claims a laft embrace, as 
froma friend, ‘The paflage deferves to be 
quoted ; 


VE.NTIDIUS. 


ee Give me your hand ; 
We foon thal] meet again, Now farewel, emperor! 
Methinks that word’s too cold tu be my laff, 


Since death {weeps all diftinGtion : farewel, friend! 


Act. V. Scene I. 


CZ SAR. . 


o—— He mocks 
The paufes which he makes, 
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‘ By thefe wretched delays, he does but 
expofe his conduét to derifion.” Mock is a 
favourite word with Shakfpeare, and ap- 
plied by him varioufly, but generally to 
vain and impotent endeavours. 


IDEM. 
Hear me, good friends.— 
But I will tell you at fome meeter feafon. 


So, in Julius Cefar, Brutus, lamenting. 
over the dead body of Caffius; = 


Caffius, I fhall find time, I fhall find time! 


Scene IT. 


PROCULEIUS, 
You fhall find 
A conqueror that wil] pray in aid for kindnefs, 


That is, ‘ he will himfelf turn folicitor for 


you.’ 


Z 4 IDEM; 
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IDEM, 


[AFTER PREVENTING CLEOPATRA FROM STABBING 
HERSELF. ] 


——— Hold, worthy lady, hold ; 
Do not yourfelf fuch wrong, who are in this 
Reliev’d, but not betray’d. 


There is no neceffity to alter the word 
relieved for bereaved, or any other word. 
Relieved alludes to a town befieged, which, 
by the fudden arrival of focial forces, is 
freed from the befiegers. 


cps GP7A TR A; 
This is the brief of money, &c. 
* This is the znventory.” 
IDEM. 
Parcel the fum of my difgrace. 


That is, adding another item to the 
grofs fum of her misfortunes, by her 
{teward’s ingratitude. 


IDE Me 
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IDE M. 


The quick comedians 


om 


Extempuorally will ftage us. 


Whether the comedians of Rome laid 
‘hold of every public matter, and turned it 
into a fubject for ftage-exhibition, is not, 
I believe, very certain. That the Englifh 
comedians often bring on the ftage, for 
their emolument, public, and fometimes 
private, tranfactions, cannot be contro- 
verted. Let the Receipt-tax, a farce, be an 
inftance. But, in fuch matters, the Athe- 
nians excelled all mankind; for they, 
without diftin¢étion, brought upon their 
theatre all facts, faults, and blemifhes, 
whatfoever. The old comedy exhibited, 
in perfon, the beft as well as the worft of 
the Athenian citizens, juft as the malignity 
or humour of the author prompted. In 
their inferior dramatic pieces, the fmalleft 
defeéts of their demagogues, or public ora- 
tors, were imitated and ridiculed. Any 
diftinguifhed pleafantry of any man of 
note was fure to be laid hold of by the 

Athenian 
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Athenian players, and expofed to public 
view. Nor is there a more common ex- 
preffion, in fome of the old Greek critics, 
particularly the fcholiaft of Ariftophanes, 
than that fuch an one was brought upon 
the ftage for fome peculiarity or other in 
his gait, drefs, look, manner of living; 

for his pride, extravagance, luxury, &c. 
“Something of this all {tages have had in 
their original ftate. When fome great 
lords complained, to Louis XII. of France, 
that the comedians made free with his ma- 
jefty and the court, ‘ I am glad of it,’ faid 
that good prince, ‘ for I fhall be fure to 
hear the truth ;’ and immediately gave or- 
ders that the comedians fhould play before 
him, and defired them to fpare nobody. 
But this worthy king’s good-natureis no ex- 
cufe for the licentioufnefs of his players.— 
* The ftage,’ fays honeft Dodfley, in his. 
preface to his edition of old Englifh plays, 
* no fooner learned to fpeak, than it grew 
fcurrilous, and-a chief magiftrate of Lon- 
don complained, that Lord Burleigh had 
encouraged 
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encouraged the common players to repre- 
fent his father on their ftage.’ 


CLEOPATRA. 
— And I fhall fee 
Some fqueaking Cleypatra boy my gréatnefs, 
This refers to the cuftom, in Shake. 
{peare’s time, of boys, or young and hand- 
fome lads, acting women’s parts. Our 
author fometimes takes notice of the dimi- 
nutive fize of thefe boy-ladies. In Twelfth 
Night, Sir Toby Belch calls his niece’s 
woman, ‘ the youngeft of nine wrens.’— 
Some critics have fuppofed, that the fe- 
male characters of Shakfpeare are not 
drawn with equal force and fpirit, nor with 
that elegance and delicacy, asin other wri- 
ters, on account of having fuch improper 
reprefentatives. . But I believe it will be 
difficult to find; in any author, fuch 
abundant and varied orginality, in women’s 
characters, asin Shakfpeare.*. The ladies, 
indeed, 


: = ' 
* Cleopatra, Juliet, Imogen, Ophelia, Lady Con- 
Rance, Ifabella, Volumnia,~ Lady Macbeth, Portia ia 
the 
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indeed, of Beaumont and Fletcher, are, 
in general, of a different complexion ; few 
of them are marked with fimplicity, ele- 
gance, modefty, and fenfibility; for the 
moft part they are of the virago kind, bold, 
licentious, and violent, fitted for the tom- 
boys who acted them. Afpafia in the 
Maid’s Tragedy, Juliana’ in the Double 
Marriage, Lucina in Valentinian, and 
a. few more, are {weet exceptions. 
Charles I]. put anend to the ridiculous 
and abfurd cuftom of men aéting wo- 
men’s parts. A number of beautiful-actref- 
fes foon gave a new luftre to the Englifh 
theatre. The firft woman-actrefs was the 
grandmother of Norris, commonly called 
Jubilee Dicky. The French ftage 
was, I believe, fooner enlivened with wo- 
men than the Englifh, though they could 
boaft of nothing but poor imitations of the 
ancients, till the days of Rotrou and Cor- 
neille. Baretti, in his Letters from Spain, 
acquaints us, that, till within thefe twen- 

| ty 
the Merchant of Venice, Rofalind, Beatrice, are all 
diftint charaers. To thefe many others might be added, 
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ty years, all the parts in Spanifh plays 
were acted by women.* The pope permits 
none but men or eunuchs to play in the 
operas at Rome during the carnival. 


CLOWN. 


J know that a woman is a difh for the gods, if the 
devil drefs her not. 


Shakfpeare well knew the tafte of a 
London audience. The feverity of the tragic 
{cenes always wanted fome comic relief ; he 
has therefore brought in aid his conftant 
friend, the joker, in the fhape of a fimple 
countryman. 


vo LT E,O TP A TR As 
Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I fee him roufe himfelf, 
To praife my noble act 4 
Cleopatra’s preparation for death is ani- 
mated to a degree of fublimity which great- 
ly raifes the character of the Egyptian 
princefs, and makes us lament her in 
death whom living we could not praile, 
though 
* Vide the next chapter, 
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though it was impoffible not to admire 
her. 

It has been queftioned, by fome hifto+ 
rians, whether Cleopatra was killed by 
drinking poifon, which fhe always carried 
about with her, or by the bite of the afpic. 
Auguftus confirms the latter account, by 
having her figure drawn with an afpic on 
herarm, and expofed to public view, when 
he triumphed over Antony. 

* The beauty of Cleopatra was not very 
aftonifhing ; fhe did not, in feature, fur 
pafs many of her fex: but the power of 
her wit greatly elevated her charms ; her 
manner, too, was enchanting and irrefifti- 
ble. No female could boaft of fuch a 
voice; for, fo great was its variety of mo- 
dulation, that it refembled an inftrument 
of many {trings. She is faid to have fpoken 
above thirty languages; there were few 
foreign ambafladors to whom fhe could 
not give audience in their own tongue.. 

I 


* Plutarch 
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I cannot help thinking that Dr. Johnfon 
has been rather precipitate in deciding up- 
on the merit of Antony and Cleopatra. — 
How can I fubmit to that fentence, which 
pronounces, that there is no difcrimination 
of character, in this play, except in Cleo- 
patra; whom he confiders only as confpi- 
cuous for feminine arts? Thofe fhe has 
in abundance, it is true; but her generous 
refolution, to die rather than fubmit to 
embrace life upon ignoble terms, is furely 
aifo worth remembering. But is not An- 
tony highly difcriminated by variety of 
paffion, by boundlefs generofity, as well 
as unexampled dotage? What does this 
truly great writer think of Enobarbus, the 
rough old warrior, fhrewd in his remarks 
and humorous in his plain-dealing? I 
fhall fay nothing of Octavius or Lepidus, 
though they are certainly feparated from 
other parts. The fimplicity of the fable is 
neceffarily deftroyed, by exhibiting fuch a 
croud of events, happening in diftant 
periods of time, a fault common to hifto- 

rical 
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rical plays. But, in fpite of all irregulari- 
ties, this tragedy remains unequalled by 
any that have been written on the fame 
fubject. 

Antony and Cleopatra had long lain dor- 
mant, I believe ever fince it was firft exhi- 
bited, when, about the year 1760, Mr. 
Garrick, from his paffionate defire to give 
the public as much of their admired poet as 
poffible, revived it, as altered by Mr. Ca- 
pel, with all the advantages of new fcenes, 
habits, and other decorations proper to 
the play. However, it did not anfwer his 
own and the public expectation. It muft 
be confeffed, that, in Antony, he wanted 
one neceflary accomplifhment: his perfon 
was not fufficiently important and com- 
manding to reprefent the part. There is 
more dignity of action than variety of paf- 
fion in the character, though it is not de- 
ficient in the latter, The actor, who is 
obliged continually to traverfe the ftage, 
fhould from perfon attract refpecét, as well 
as from the power of fpeech. Mrs. Yates 

was 
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was then a young attrefs, and had not 
manifefted fuch proofs of genius, and fuch 
admirable elocution, as fhe has fince dif- 
played; but her fine figure and pleafing 
manner of fpeaking were well adapted to 
the enchanting Cleopatra. Moflop wanted 
the effential part of Enobarbus, humour. 

In Dryden’s All for Love, Booth’s dig- 
nified action and forcible elocution, in the 
part of Antony, attra¢ted the public to 
that heavy, though, in many parts, well- 
written, play, fix nights fucceffively, with- 
out the affiftance of pantomime or farce, 
which, at that time, was efteemed fome- 
thing extraordinary. But indeed he was 
well fupported by an Oldfield, in his Cleo- 
patra, who, to a moft harmonious and 
powerful voice, and fine perfon, added 
grace and elegance of gefture. When 
Booth and Oldfield met in the fecond aét, 
their dignity of deportment commanded 
the applaufe and approbation of the moft 
judicious critics. When Antony faid to 
Cleopatra, 

Vou. If, A a You 
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You promis’d me your filence, and you break it 

Ere I have {carce begun, 
this check was fo well underftood by Old- 
field, and anfwered with fuch propriety 
of behaviour, that, in Shakfpeare’s phrafe, 
Her bendings were adornings. 

The elder Mills acted Ventidius with the 
true fpirit of arough and generous old fol- 
dier. ‘To render the play as acceptable to 
the public as poffible, Wilks took the tri- 
fling part of Dolabella, nor did Colley 
Cibber difdain to appear in Alexas: thefe 
parts would fcarcely be accepted now by 
third-rate actors. Still toadd more weight 
to the performance, Oétavia was a fhort 
character of a fcene or two, in which Mrs. 
Porter drew not only refpect, but the more 
affecting approbation of tears, from the 
audience. Since that time, All for Love 
has gradually funk into fortgetfulnefs. 


Rule 
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Rule a Wife and have a Wife. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Plots of Beaumont and Fletcher taken from 
Spanifh novels, and probably from Spanifd 
plays. — Plot of Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife. — Charatter of an epicure, from 
Paulus Fovius. ~~ Number of plays by Lope 
de la Vega. — Cervantes’s account of the 
Spanifh theatre.—Spantf/h Rofcius, Lope de 
Rueda, his merit as an aétor and writer.— 
Succeffor of Rueda.— Plays of Cervantes. — 
An oppofer of Lope de la Vega.— A defcrip-~ 
tion of De Vega’s uncommon genius.—Calde« 
rone, bis fuccefor ; — debauches the public 
tafie. — Remarkable paffages in the life of 
De Vega. — His marriage and duel.— Se- 
cretary to Alva.—Soldier on-board the Spa- 
nifh armada, — Second marriage. — His 
misfortunes. — Ordained pricft.— Honoured 
with a degree by Pope Urban. — His death 

Ava. 2 and 
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and magnificent funeral. — Gazed at when 
walking the fireets. — His great riches. — 
Works. — Quicknefs in compofition. — His 
reafons for breaking through the rules of the 
drama.— His extenfive benevolence and cha- 
rity. — Chances and Rule aWife, Sc. — 
Garrick invited by Mr. Colman to revive 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher and Maffin- 
ger.— Revival of Philafter and Bonduca.— 
Powell and Mrs. Yates. — Mr. Colman’s 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. — Come- 
dians obliged to Mr. Colman. — How. — 
“Efchylus, Sophocles, Plautus, Terence, 
Shakfpeare, and Moliere. — Firft play of 
Shak{peare.— His ftyle imitated by Beaumont 
and Fletcher.— Their compofition defcribed. 
— Reafon why the dialogue of Beaumont and 
Fletcher is generally more polifhed than 
Shak/peare’s. — Mercutio. — Benedick. — 
Rofalind.— Prince of Wales and Falfaff-— 
Licentious ftyle of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
—Shak/peare, compared to them, modeft.— 
The Captain. — Scornful Lady and Cuftom 
of the Country —Shak/peare’s power over bis 

auditors. 
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auditors. —— Merchant of Venice. — Charles 
Macklin.—Wife for a Month.—TIts plot and 
manners defcribed at large. — Valerio and 
Livanthe.— Marriage Bed.—- Lelia and her 
Father.— Real excellences of Beaumont and 
Fletcher flourifh for ever. Shakfpeare one 
of the audience.— Dramatic effett.—Faith- 
Sul Shepherdefs. — Two noble Kinfinen. — 
Beaumont and Fletcher enviers of Shak- 
fpeare. — Rule aWiaife and have a Wife 
acted by Hart and Mobun, &c.— The me- 
rit of the play. — Perez, a military cox- 
comb. — Cacafogo, a baftard Falftaff. — 
Elder Mills, Wilks, Booth, Mrs. Oldfeld. 
— Ryan, Mrs. Younger. — Moffop de- 
Sires to ait Leon. — Oppofed by Garrick. — 
Woodward.—Mrs. Cibber, in comedy, mif- 
placed. — Mrs. Clive, .Mrs. Pritchard, 
‘Mrs. Abington, and Mr. King. — Gar- 
rick’s. great. feill in Leon, — The word 
feeling explained. 

EVERAL plots of Beaumont and 


| Fletcher’s plays are taken from Spa- 
Asa53 nifh 
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nifh novels, and, in all probability, from 
Spanifh plays. ‘To the firft we owe the 
Chances, Love’s Pilgrimage, and Rule a 
Wife and have a Wife, which are all ta- 
ken from Cervantes. The laft is formed 
entirely from the Cafamiento enganiofo of 
this celebrated writer. I am not fuffi- 
ciently read in the theatre of Spain to point 
out the originals whence our authors 
might have borrowed fables, fcenes, or 
chara€ters. As they were very converfant 
with modern as well as antient literature, 
we cannot fuppofe them unacquainted 
with the plays of Cervantes, or of that vo- 
luminous author, diftinguifhed by the 
glorious title of the Spanifh Shakfpeare, 
Lope de la Vega. That thefe celebrated 
twin-writers were very affiduous in the 
fearch of an extraordinary chara¢ter can be 
proved, from their having read Paul Jo- 
vius de Pifcibus Romanis, and taken the 
whole character of Lazarillo, the nice 
feeder, from that author; who has, in 
very claffical Latin, given at large the 

character 
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character of a parafite and fmell-featt, 
who, in fearch of an umbrana, after ma- 
ny difappointments, fat down at table 
with acourtezan, to enjoy his beloved fifh. 
If the reader fhould defire to come at this 
proof of their indefatigable diligence, 
without confulting P. Jovius de Pifcibus 
Romanis, which is, I believe, not very 
common, he may turn to the article Chigt 
in Bayle’s Dictionary. 

The plays, faid to be written by Lope 
de Vega, amount to the incredible number 
of i800; all which were acted, and the 
greateft part of them with applaufe. Lope 
may be truly faid, like Pope, to have 
lifped in numbers, for he began to make 
verfes before he had learned to write. He 
bribed his elder fchoolfellows, with a part 
of his breakfaft, to commit to paper the 
verfes he had conceived. 

Before Shakfpeare, as far as we can 
learn, began to write for the ftage, Lope 
was a volunteer on-board the famous ar- 
mada deftined for the deftruction of this 
country. And, not long before that pe- 

Aa4 riod, 
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riod, as we are told by Cervantes himfelf, 
in his Prologo to his Comedias, the Spanifh 
{tage was in a wretched condition. Co- 
medies were paftoral dialogues, with inter- 
ludes, in which the ribaldry of a black 
flave, the boafting of a coward, and the 
blunders of a Bifcayner, refembling our 
Teague’s bulls, formed the principal part. 
To them, it is faid, we owe our Bobadil. 
All the apparatus of their theatre, fays the 
fame author, might be wrapped up in a 
bag ; — being nothing more than four gilt 
leather fkins, and as many falfe beards and 
heads of hair, with three or four fticks, or 
fheep-crooks. They had no changes of 
fcenes; no pafflage for the actors in the 
center of the ftage, the whole of which 
confifted of a few boards laid over benches. 
An old curtain, drawn acrofs, divided the 
part where the actors dreffed ; and the mu- 
ficians fang without the affiftance of in- 
ftruments. 

While the Spanifh theatre laboured un- 
der thefe difadvantages, a‘genius, whe 


may 
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may be properly ftyled the Spanith Rofcius, 
{tarted up in the perfon of Lope de Rueda, 
whofe dramatic pieces are ftill extant, and 
confer honour on hismemory. This man 
was a gold-beater by trade; and furely it is 
praife fufficient for him to have Cervantes 
for his panegyrift, who declares, that none 
ever equalled him as an actor, or in the na- 
tural turn of his dialogue and truth of 
character. 

His prologues and interludes are diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Paflos, compofi- 
tions at this day known by the name of 
Loas Entremefes and Saenetes. Lope de 
Rueda died at Cordova, and, in confidera- 
tion of his great merit, was interred in the 
cathedral between the two choirs. 

Noharro, a fucceffor of Rueda in acting, 
was an approved imitator of his matter in 
the low comic. In his days the bag was 
withdrawn, and gave way. to trunks, 
which held the ftage-furniture. 

Cervantes, foon after his redemption 
from flavery, in 1580, turned his ftudies 

to 
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to the theatre, and wrote Los Tratos de 
Argel, or The Humours of Algiers; and 
between twenty and thirty other comedies, 
which were acted, but never printed. ——~ 
The names of thofe plays, which were 
printed, are, La grand Turquefta, La Ba- 
talla naval, La ‘ferufalem, La Amaranta o 
Mayo, El Bofque amorofo, La Arfinda, and 
La Confufa. He was the firft who divided 
the Spanifh drama into three jornadas, or 
ats. He was likewife a {trenuous defender 
of the antients, on which account he at- 
tacked his rival, Lope de Vega, with all 
his might ; but the latter, by indulging 
the bent and humour of the people, and by 
being poffeffed of a rich and moft exube- 
rant fancy, with a juft delineation of cha- 
racter, like the force of an impetuous tor- 
rent, bore down all before him, His in- 
vention was fo fruitful, and his productions 
fo rapid, that he did not give the public 
leifure to diftinguifh the efforts of genius 
fromthe wild fallies of intemperate fancy. 


Calderone, 
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Calderone, who foon followed Lope de 
Vega, gave the finifhing hand to the plan 
of his predecefflor, and, with the fame ad- 
vantage of language and wit, debauched 
the tafte of the people. In the fcenes of 
this writer, the fair fex are taught to facri- 
fice every thing to the impulfe of love, to 
defpife the injunctions of parents, and 
yield to the arts of feduétion. This au- 
thor’s wit is the more dangerous from be- 
ing delivered in expreffions the moft capti- 
vating and beautiful. But this cannot be 
{aid of all Calderone’s plays; fome of them 
I have read, which do not merit this fevere 
cenfure. 

Lope de Vega was fo extraordinary a 
genius, that it is with difficulty we can 
quit a fubject fo agrecable. Some particu- 
lars of his life are fingular and worth 
knowing. 

When he was five years old, he could 
read Spanifh and Latin, and make verfes 
with fluency, At the age of twelve, he 
was mafter of the Latin tongue and a com- 

plete 
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plete rhetoricran; he could then, too, 
dance and fence with eafe and dexterity, 
and fing in'a tolerable tafte. At his firft 
entrance into life, he became’an orphan 
with every preffure of diftrefs. He was 
taken into the fervice of the Bifhop of Avt- 
fer, in whofe praife he wrote feveral pafto- 
rals, and made his firtt dramatic eflay, in 
a comedy. called La Pafforal de “facinto. — 
Soon afterwards, we find him fecretary to 
the famous Duke. of Alva, whofe: praifes 
he fang in his Arcadia. About this time 
he married a lady of fafhion, on account 
of whofe gallantries he fought a duel; 
and, having dangeroufly wounded his ad- 
verfary, he fled to Valencia, where he refi- 
ded feveral years. On his return to Ma- 
drid, he loft his wife; and, being feized 
with the military ardour, he went on- 
board the grand armada. In this expedi- 
tion, fo glorious to England and difgrace- 
ful to Spain, De Vega loft his brother, 
who was killed in a naval engagement. ss 
Lope had his fhare in the general misfor- 

tune 
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tune’ of his. country, ‘and appeared at Ma- 
drid without a fingle friend. The Count 
de Lemos, fenfible of his merit, made him 
his fecretary. He now ventured upon a 
fecond marriage with a woman of rank, 
This lady was Donna Juana de Guardia, 
whom he foon after loft. Inconfolable 
with thefe afflictions, La Vega entered in- 
to the ftate ecclefiaftical, and was ordained. 
a prieft. He ftill courted the mufes, as 
the chief relaxation of his forrows. He 
was -now become fo illuftrious, that Pope 
Urban VIII. fent him adegree of doétor in 
divinity, and the crofs of the order of Mal- 
ta, added to a lucrative poft in the apofto- 
licchamber. This he enjoyed to his death, 
which happened.in: the feventy-third year 
of his age, to the great regret of the court 
and every. learned man in the kingdom. — 
He was moft magnificently interred at the 
expence of thé Duke of -Sefa, iis patron 
and executor. The duke invited to the in- 
terment all the grandees of the kingdom. 
The funeral obfequies lafted three days ; 

all 
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all the clergy of the king’s chapel affifted , 
three bifhops officiated pontifically; three 
eminent orators exerted themfelves in the 
praifes of the deceafed, with whom, when 
living, many princes gloried in being ac- 
quainted. 

When Lope de Vega walked in the ftreets 
of Madrid, he was gazed at and followed as 
a prodigy. He was loaded with prefents ; 
by the rapid fale of his works, he accumu- 
lated a capital of 150,000 ducats, befides 
his annual income, of 1500 ducats, arifing 
from his benefices and employments. 

So great were the fertility of his genius, 
the readinefs of his wit, rapidity of his 
thought, and animated expreffion, that 
there never was a poet in the world, ei- 
ther antient or modern, that could be 
compared to him. His lyric compofitions 
and fugitive pieces, with his profe-effays, 
form a collection of fifty volumes ; befides: 
his dramatic works, in twenty-fix volumes ; 
exclufive of four hundred Autos facramen- 
tales, all which were fucceflively brought 

on 
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on the ftage. What is ftill more furpri- 
fing, we have his own authority to fay, 
that they formed the leaft part of what ftill 
remained in his clofet. By exact computa- 
tion, this author wrote twenty-one millions 
three hundred and fixteen thoufand verfes. 
So extraordinary was the quicknefs of his 
fancy, he would finifh a play in twenty- 
four hours; and fome comedies he com- 
pleted in lefs than four hours. It was not, 
fays my author, his fault, that fome of his 
immediate fucceffors had not his talents, 
and only imitated his imperfections; for 
the Spanifh drama grew infupportable 
when deprived of the beauties of Lope. 
This was forefeen by Cervantes, who re- 
proaches our poet with deftroying the rules 
of the drama to court popular applaufe. 
And indeed Lope, in fome verfes which he 
publifhed, owns the charge; the purport 
of which is, ‘ That he was fenfible of the 
reproaches, which the critics of Italy and. 
France would make him, for breaking 
through all rules to pleafe an ignorant pub- 

lic ; 
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lic; but, fince they paid forit, they had 
aright to be pleafed in their own way.’ 

But that, which gives the greateft luitre 
to the name of De Vega, is derived from 
his perfonal virtues, which were fuperior 
to his literary talents. His benevolence 
and charity towards the diftrefled were fo 
great, that he ever extended his hand to 
the needy ; infomuch that, notwithftanding 
his great wealth and large income, not 
more than fix thoufand ducats were found 
in his poffeffion at his death.* 

This much I thought was due to the me- 
mory of fo great a genius, the contempo- 
rary of Shak{peare, and ranked with him 
in fame. 

I have owned my inability te trace 
Beaumont and Fletcher in the plots, cha- 

racters, 


* For the account of the Spanifh theatre, and the life 
of Lope de Vega, I am obliged to my friend, Mr. Bowle, 
of Idmifton ; Mr. Hayley’s copious notes to his Effay on 
epic Poetry; but more efpecially to fome valuable let- 
ters of an Englifh Traveller in Spain, publifhed by R. 
Baldwin, Pater-nofter Row. 
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tatters, and fituations, of the Spanith dra- 
matifts, though it can hardly be doubted, 
but that they would make ufe of that 
which they could fo eafily reach, and 
which they fo well underftood. 

Of the fifty-four dramatic pieces, written 
by thefe great poets, two only at prefent 
preferve their rank on the ftage, the Chances 
and Rule a Wife and have a Wife. No 
writers, fure, ever experienced fuch a re- 
verfe of fortune! To be tumbled from 
the higheft exaltation of fame to neglect 
and oblivion is a mortifying lcflon to all 
fuccefsful writers ! 

Mr. Garrick was often called upon, by 
the admirers of our old bards, and more 
particularly by Mr. Colman, in a letter, 
addreffed to him, containing reflections on 
our old Englifh dramatic writers, not to 
confine his labour of love toShak{peare, but 
to extend his plan, and to open the rich trea- 
fures of Fletcher, Jonfon, and Maffinger ; 
and more efpecially to take into his thea- 
trical roll thofe admirable plays, the Maid’s 

Vor. Il. B b Tragedy, 
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Tragedy, King and no King, Philafter, 
the Elder Brother, and the City Madam. 
Thefe, in the names of Burbage, Taylor, 
and Betterton, he conjured our: great Rof- 
cius, to reftoreto the public. And here, I 
doubt, fomebody might hint, it were to be 
wifhed that Mr. Colman had not employed 
the names of thofe celebrated old comedians 
as a powerful charm to prevail on Mr. 
Garrick to grant his requeft, who never 
wifhed to hear the name of any actor but 
one. 


But this excellent friend of the play- 
houfe and players, Mr.Colman, not content 
with inforcing his arguments toconvincethe 
manager of the great powers of writing 
which lay dormant in thefe dramatifts, 
twenty years fince revived Philafter, 
with great fuccefs, at Drury-lane, in 
which he introduced to the public a 
young and great acting genius, and gave 
an opportunity to the accomplifhed Mrs. 
Yates to difplay her talents in a new walk 
of elegant fimplicity, Bonduca he reftored, 

with 
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with approved alterations and much ap- 
plaufe, at his theatre in the Haymarket. 

Unwearied in his affection to this par 
nobile fratrum, fome years fince Mr. Col- 
man, undertook the publication of an edi- 
tion of their works in ten volumes oétavo. 
In this he has carefully fupplied the defects 
of former editions; nor has he omitted 
to do all poflible juftice to the commenta- 
tors, Mefirs. Theobald, Seward, and Sym- 
fon, whofe merits he has candidly acknow- 
ledged, and has inferted all fuch notes of 
theirs as tend to illuftrate the text of the 
authors. And, what is much to his repu- 
tation, he has not, in his criticifms, indul- 
ged himfelf in the illiberal cuftom of in- 
fulting his predeceffors. 

The comedians, too, are obliged to this 
writer, for refcuing them from the con- 
tempt and fcorn thrown upon them by fe- 
veral editors of Shakfpeare. In one part 
of his preface, he candidly acknowledges 
that the ftage owes its attraction to the 
actor as well as the author, with this 

pees happy 
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happy illuftration : ‘ For, if the able per- 
former will not contribute to give a po- 
lifh and brilliancy to the work, it will be, 
like the rough diamond, obfcured and dif- 
regarded.’ In another part of it, he endea- 
vours to heal the wounds made by the ftings 
of the irritable Pope: ‘ Cibber, idle Cib- 
ber,’ fays this agreeable author, ‘ wrote 
for the ftd4ge with more fuccefs than Pope. 
ZE{chylus, Sophocles, Plautus, and Te- 
rence, were foldiers and freemen; Shak- 
{peare and Moliere were actors.’ 

Mr. Colman perhaps had forgotten, that 
/Efchylus was a great actor as well asa 
renowned foldier ; that he not only acted 
the principal parts in his tragedies, but 
compofed the mufic for them, ordered 
what particular dreffes fhould be worn, 
and projected all the machinery; and, 
laftly, that he diftributed the parts, to the 
reft of the players, fo marked and noted that 
they could not poffibly miftake the proper 
pronunciation of every line. Sophocles un- 
derftood the art of acting; but the weak- 

nefs 
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nefs of his voice prevented him from join- 
ing the profeffion of player to that of au- 
thor. 

But, to 1eturn to Beaumont and Fletch- 
er. After all which the warmeft admi- 
rers of thefe writers can fay in their — 
commendation, the great preference, gi- 
ven by the public to Shakfpeare, may 
be eftablifhed on a lafting foundation, 
without in the leaft diminifhing their real 
and intrinfic merit. 

I have ever looked on Beaumont and 
Fletcher as the difciples, or rather the 
dramatic offspring, of Shakfpeare; and 
fuch an offspring as will ever reflect great 
honour on the parent. 

His firft uncontefted dramatic piece * 
is fixed, by Mr. Malone, to the year 15g, 
when Shak{fpeare had arrived to the age 
of twenty-five, Fletcher was then in his 
14th or r5th year, and Beaumont a child of 
fix years old, The earlieft of their pro- 
duGtions cannot, I believe, be traced far- 

Bb 3 ther 
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ther back than early in the reign of James 
I. Notwithftanding what is faid by 
Seward of their predilection for Ben 
Jonfon, and Beaumont’s imitation of 
his manner, in perfonifying paflions rather 
than in drawing characters, I am perfua- 
ded that they both chiefly formed them- 
felves on Shak{peare, many of whofe ad- 
mired plays had been acted long before the 
fame of Jonfon was generally known. They,. 
as well as the great poet, took their plots 
from hiftory and romance. Their cha- 
racters, like his, are as various as nature. 
could produce, and, in moft of their pie- 
ces, admirably and faithfully delineated ; 
their fentiments are tender, pathetic, and 
forcible, as plot, fituation, and character, 
require. Their dialogue is univerfally al- 
lowed to be free, elegant, pleafanr, and 
witty ; in general more adapted to the con- 
verfation of gentlemen than Shakfpeare’s. 
And this excellence we may obvioufly con- 
jecture to have proceeded from their higher 
rank in life and more polifhed education ; 
the fons of a bifhop and a judge could com- 


mand 
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mand a choicer fet of companions than a 
poor player. But, though I grant their 
fcenes abound more in liberal and high- 
feafoned diale&t than Shakf{peare’s, yet, 
whenever he thinks proper to introduce 
wits, .and treat his audience with gay con- 
verfe, he is not only equal, but fuperior, 
to his imitators. For whom will they 
match with the fprightly Mercutio or the 
humourous Benedic? To fay nothing of. 
the pleafantries of theamiableR ofalind,what 
dialogue can be put in competition with the 
lively, witty, varied, mirth, the rapidly- 
facetious and laugh-winning repartees, of 
the Prince of Wales and Jack Falftaff ? 

It muft -alfo be allowed, that the 
{cenes of thefe twin: poets are often blotted. 
with unpardonable licentioufnefs and 
{tained with vile obfcenity. It is not 
enough to fay, in their defence, that 
the poets of their age wrote in the fame 
ftyle. They have gone. beyond, all that, 
I ever read of thofe times in illiberal 
freedom. Seward, indeed, coldly owns, 

Bb 4 that 
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that Shakfpeare does not offend, in this 
point, fo often asthey do. But I will be 
bold to affert, that, compared with thefe 
authors, he is modeft and chalte, and 
writes like an anchoret. A difpaflionate 
and candid reader cannot help fuggefting, 
that the fcenes of our great drariatift 
feem to have been acted before different 
auditors than thofe of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Innumerable inftances of unli- 
mited licencioufnefs may be produced from 
many of their plays. I need only refer the 
reader to the Captain,—the Scornful Lady, 
fince altered, much for the better, to the 
Capricious Lady, at the defire, as I have 
heard, of an eminent attrefs, who per- 
formed the principal charaéter,—and the 
Cuftom of the Country. To this freedom 
of ftyle they in fome meafure owed the 
fuccefs of their dramas in the reign of 
Charles II]. They approached nearer, in 
dialogue and charaéter, to the colour of 
the times, than ‘the plays of any other 
author, . 


But 
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But there is a wide difference, in the 
management of their plots, between Shak- 
{peare and Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘Thofe 
of the former are altogether as improbable 
as the latter. But, under his direction, 
improbability leffens imperceptibly; the 
fuperftructure is fo beautiful, that you 
forget the foundation. You furvey the 
whole building with fuch delight, that 
you have not leifure to think of the en- 
chanted ground on which it ftands. 

Let me inftance only the Merchant of 
Venice. Can any ftory be devifed more 
ftrange and abfurd than a bond with a for- 
feiture of a pound of flefh? But, when 
once you have admitted that into your be- 
lief, how does the poet, by the fkilful tex- 
ture of the fcene, alarm your mind and 
work on your paffions! Notwithftanding 
the very odious character of the Jew, 
Shakfpeare has the art to intereft you, for 
a time, in his favour. In the third act, 
we have a fcene, reftored to the ftage by 


the fuperior tafte of Charles Macklin, to 
whom 
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whom indeed we owe the play as. it now 
ftands, in which the Jew’s private calami- 
ties make fome tender impreffions on the 
audience; but the author, aware of the 
confequence of indulging this pity, roufes 
them toa juft knowledge of. his.character, . 
by making Shylock, in the midft of his 
private addreffes, give vent to his inveterate 
hatred to the Merchant, whofe blood 
he determines to fpill. The ftory of the 
cafkets is as romantic as any tale of knight- 
errantry : in the hands of our enchanter it 
paffes for true hiftory. In the fourth aét. 
of the play, a young lady, in the drefs of. 
alawyer, impofes upon the high court of. 
yuftice, and faves the. life of the Mer- 
chant, by the help of a quibble: but the 
whole is conducted in fuch a powerful 
manner as to juftify the moft difcerning 
f{pectators in the approbation of the writer. 
Let us now take a view of Fletcher’s 
Wife for a Month, in which there are 
fome juftly-admired fcenes, well-drawn 
characters, and much excellent fatire. 


There 
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There are, in this play, as well as in 
the Merchant of Venice, two plots: the 
putting up a lady by auction, as a wife for a 
month, and the recovering a fick king by a 
dofe of poifon. 

Frederic, the King’s brother, during 
the illnefs of the latter, takes upon him 
the government’of the ftate. His paffions 
are vicious in the extreme: he plots thedeath 
of the King, and attempts the chaftity of a 
noble and virtuous lady, the fifter of his 
minifter, who, fo far from endeavouring 
to curb his matfter’s appetite, offers himfelf 
the willing pander in the management of 
the infamous bufinefs. Evanthe, the la- 
dy, is betrothed to Valerio, a young no- 
bleman of great and amiable qualities. — 
Frederic confents that the lover fhall marry 
the lady, but under the injunction that he. 
fhall not cohabit with her more than a 
month. ‘To complete the mifery of the 
unhappy pair, Sorano, the minifter, fug- 
gefts to his.mafter the cruel plan of obli- 
ging Valerio not to enjoy his wife, under 
\ the 
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the forfeiture of her life. The ftruggles, 
arifing in the breaft of Valerio from this 
injunction, are well defcribed; an after- 
feene, between the hufband and wife, ter- 
minates much to the honour of the lady. 
The King infults Valerio on his fituation, 
and receives from him fuch keen reproaches, 
as no tyrant, invefted with unlimited power, 
would tolerate. Evanthe difmiffes an at- 
tendant, who had always talked to her mif- 
trefs in the language of the brothel, and had 
given. her fuch advice as becomes the 
mouth only of a moft abandoned proftitute. 
A warm fcene enfues between Evanthe and 
the King, where noblenefs of fpirit is 
blended with vulgarity of language. Ano- 
ther interview follows, between the huf- 
band and wife, where Evanthe is equally 
violent and fubmiffive, She is now 
put up to auction, the wife for a month. 
Three low wretches bid for her, but retreat 
as foon as they know the condition of mar- 
riage. Valerio, in difguife, with a forged 
ftory of his death, puts in'his claim. As 

he 
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he is going off with her, he is called back 
by the tyrant, who, on the appearance of 
Alphonfo, his elder brother, cured by the 
poifon given by Sorano, is depofed, and 
the lovers are made happy. Of Alphon- 
fo’s delirium, and the impropriety of am- 
plifying in fuch a fituation, I have fpoken 
at large towards the latter end of my 
-remarks on King John. —~-— I need not 
fay any thing of the conduct of this play, 
but the manners are ftill worfe. That a 
young lady, in the pride of youth and 
bloom of beauty, fuch as Evanthe, fhould 
have warm defires, when afcending the 
nuptial bed, 1s what we expect; but furely 
modeft reluctance in the lady will heighten 
her charms, and prove the beft incentive 
to the lover. It is, in the language of 
Shak{peare, 


A pudency fo rofy, 
As would warm old Saturn. 


But Evanthe is fo eager, that fhe ftimu- 
lates her hufband : 


EVANTHE,. 
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EV ANTH E. 
To bed, then: 
Fie, my lord! 


ee 


ee 


Will you put a maid to’t to teach you what to do? 
Are you fo cold a lover? 


Much more, and ftill warmer, is urged by 
‘Evanthe; whichis certainly extremely natu- 
‘ral. But why not draw the curtains of the 
marriage-bed? Why will thefe writers, like 
‘Mrs. Behn, ‘ Fairly put all charaéters to 
‘bed, and fhew them there?’ However, 
this I fhould have paffed over, in our 
authors, as pardonable, froma young, ex- 
uberant, and vigorous, fancy, and fuited 
toa tempting fituation. But how the play 
of the Captain could be tolerated, by any 
{pectators, it is impoffible not to afk. 


Lelia, a lewd woman, tempts her own 
father, knowing him to be fuch, to her 
bed. Struck with horror, he fhudders at 
the thoughts of fo fhocking a crime. She 
perfifts; and, by argument, ftrives to re- 
concile him to the commiffion of inceft. — 

This 
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This infamous woman, inftead of being 
punifhed, is married toa gentleman. It 
is inconceivable how any audience couid 
fupport fcenés fo unlike any of Shakfpeare, 
Ben Jonfon, and Maflinger. 

‘After all I have faid of the condu@‘and 
manners, in feveral plays, of thefe writers, 
I with not to depreciate their real me- 
_rits, or to blend their faults with their ex- 
cellences. When their fuperfluous and 
rotten branches are lopped away, there 
will be fufficient remaining to flourifh to 
all ages. I am firmly of opinion, that Beaw- 
mont and Fletcher are not fo much excel- 
led by their mafter’s power of genius as his 
perfect ‘fkill in conduéttng his fcenes to 
produce a happy effet. No man knew fo 
thoroughly the ‘meafure of theatrical 
ground as himfelf. This feems to have 
been his great ftudy. 

Methinks I fee him ‘fitting, unnoticed, 
amongft the fpectators, with deep attention 
obferving the progrefs of the plot, the 
confequence of character, the influence 


of 
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of paffion, the refult of fituation, and 
the general effect of the whole. No 
writer ever knew how to intereft the 
minds of an audience, which is the great 

art of dramatic writing, like Shakfpeare. 
Before I clofe what I have to fay con- 
cerning thofe eminent writers, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, I cannot help obferving, that 
the outcry, raifed againit thofe fpectators 
who did not relifh the beauties of the Faith- 
ful Shepherdefs, is not fo well founded as 
is generally imagined. Ben Jonfon’s cen- 
fure is indeed almoft ridiculous. How could 
he expect a mixed and rude audience, fuch as 
that of London was in his time, compofed 
of a few good judges and a rabble of igno- 
rants, as he himfelf defcribes them in his 
prologues and induétions, could tafte the 
beauties of fo delicate and exquifite a com- 
pofition, which, for learned allegory, 
paftoral manners, and variety and har- 
mony of poetry, may. challenge all that 
Greece or Italy, antient and modern, have 
produced? But it ought to be remem- 
bered, that, where. charaéters are fhewn 
on 
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on the ftage, of which the fpeCtators have 
no refemblances in their minds, it is im- 
poffible they can be interefted for their 
fate. 

Without confiderable alterations, fine 
mufic, gay fcenes, beautiful decorations, and 
excellent performers, I would not ha- 
zard the Faithful Shepherdefs upon a 
London ftage in thefe cultivated times. 
The univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge 
would, I believe, reflect honour on their 
own judgement by applauding fo elegant a 
performance. It will give ftrength to my 
argument, in favour of the fuperior fkill 
of Shak{fpeare to govern the fpirit of the 
public, to obferve, that the paftoral part 
of the Winter’s Tale, Florizel and Perdita, 
without any affliftance from the antients, 
er of modern Italy, perpetually triumphs 
over the paffions of an Englifh audito- 
ry. 

Ientirely agree, with the laft editors of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, that Shakfpeare 
was not an affociate with Fletcher in wri- 

Vou, II. Cec ting 
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ting the Two noble Kinfmen. The affer- 
tion, that it was fo, is unfupported by any 
other evidence than the credit. of a title- 
page. The publifher knew very well, 
that, befides the intrinfic merit of the 
piece, the names of Shak{peare and Fletch- 
er would operate as a fuperior charm to 
vend the Two noble Kinfmen. 

Beaumont and Fletcher feemed rather to 
have envied the fuperior fuccefs and merit 
of Shakfpeare than to have entertained 
any with to cultivate his friendfhip. His 
name is mentioned in no poem of Beau- 
mont; nor did Fletcher, though he fur- 
vived our great bard nine years, and the 
publication of his works, by Hemings and 
Condell, two years, join the chorus of the 
poets who facrificed to his manes. 

This I do not give the reader as a certain 
proof that they were not acquainted, and 
did not live on friendly terms; but I fee 
no reafon to rob Beaumont and Fletcher 
of the honour of writing the Two noble 
Kinfmen, a piece which deferves the beft 

encomium 
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encomium the beft writer can beftow. 
But the ftory of Palamon and Arcite is 
better adapted to that kind of poetry which 
the Italians call Romanza, and which ce- 
lebrates acts of chivalry,— fuch as Ama- 
digi, Orlando innamorato, Orlando fu- 
riofo, and fuch indeed as it was in the 
original of Chaucer, — than: toa dramatic 
fable. 

It has not been obferved, I believe, that 
three queens fupplicating, in this play, are 
borrowed from the chorus of Argive ladies 
in the Ixerideg of Euripides. 

Downs has placed Rulea Wife and have 
a Wife fecond in fucceffion to the Hu- 
mourous Lieutenant; with which play 
the king’s company opened Drury-lane 
theatre, the 8th of April, 1663. It was 
performed twelve times fucceffively. 

Hart and Mohun were much celebrated 
for their excellent action in this comedy : 
the latter in Leon, and the former in Mi- 
chael Perez. Mrs. Marfhal, the greateft 


tragic actrefs of that company, reprefented 
Cce2 Margaretta ; 
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Margaretta; and Mrs. Boutel, celebrated 
for the gentler parts in tragedy, fuch as 
Afpafia in the Maid’s Tragedy, Statira in 
Alexander, played Eftifania with ap- 
plaufe. 

As I have not before me the novel of 
Cervantes, whence the plot of this comedy 
is taken, it is not in my power to fay what 
particular ufe our authors made of their 
original, Whether we examine the main 
plot of the comedy, or the epifodical part 
of it, we fhall pronounce it a very enter- 
taining and truly dramatic piece. The 
honeft fcheme of Leon, a man of honour 
and courage, to refcue a fine woman, of 
large fortune, from her own perverfe will, 
from purfuing the gratification of inordi- 
nate appetite and paffion, under the veil of 
a hufband whom fhe purpofed to make the 
blind for her pleafures, is well conceived 
and artfully conducted. Michel Perez, 
the military coxcomb, who fancies himfelf 
fuch an object of attraction, that every fine 
lady who views him muft immediately fall 


in 
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in love, is, by an artful intriguing girl, 
brought, by ludicrous contrivances, to a. 
jut fenfe of his folly. Cacafoge was in- 
tended, as I have been told by the old 
actors, a rival to Falftaff. If fo, there ne- 
ver was fo complete a triumph over impo- 
tent rivalfhip as that of Shakfpeare. Ca- 
cafogo refembles the fat knight in nothing 
but cowardice. Though Falftaff ran away 
as faft as his legs could carry him, when 
there was a hundred upon poor four,* yet he 
was never fo difgraced as to take a kick- 
ing. 

When Rule a Wife and have a Wife 
was reprefented, above half a century 
fince, at Drury-lane, the elder Mills acted 
Leon, Wilks Perez, Mrs. Horton Marga- 
retta, Eftifania by Mrs. Oldfield. Booth 
certainly would have been an admirable 
Leon; for he had enough of comic hu- 
mour for the affumed folly of the part, 

Cos and 


* Henry IV. Firft Part, act II. 
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and abundance of manly fire and noble ac- 
tion to difplay, when he broke through the 
cloud of his difguife, and proved himfelf 
the vindicator of his own honour, and the 
worthy hufband of the lady he had married. 
But Booth avoided a contention with the 
impetuous Wilks, the avowed patron of 
Mills; he was befides toa indolent to 
ftruggle for thofe parts which apparently 
claimed his animated exertion. 

The comic humour of Wilks was {fo in- 
timately blended with the elegant manners 
of the gentleman, that his performance of 
this part, commonly called the Copper 
Captain, was efteemed one of his beft-re- 
prefented characters. Mrs. Oldfield’s Eftix 
fania was an excellent counterpart of co- 
mic fpirit to the fprightly humour of 
Wilks. When Ryan and Mrs. Younger, 
about the fame time, acted thefe parts at 
the theatre of Lincoln’s-inn Fields, it was 
univerfally allowed, that, though they 
were comedians of great merit, they fell 
infinitely fhort of their competitors. 


When 
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When Oldfield drew the piftol from her 
pocket, pretending to fhoot Perez, Wilks 
drew back as if greatly terrified, and, in a 
tremulous voice, uttered, What! thy own 
bufband! Oldfield replied, with an arch- 
nefs of countenance and half-fhut eye, 
Let mine own hufband, then, be in his own 
wits, ina tone of voice fo exactly in imi- 
tation of his, that the theatre was in a tu- 
mult of applaufe. Woodward and Mrs, 
Pritchard, Mr. King and Mrs. Abington, 
without having feen thefe great performers, 
have very happily diverted the audience in 
this and the other fcenes of the play. 

In the year 1759, Mr. Garrick revived 
this comedy. It was wifhed, by Mr. Mof- 
fop and his friends, that the two principal 
parts might have been divided between him 
and the manager; Moflop Leon, and Pe- 
rez Garrick; but Rofcius determined o- 
therwife. Though he was an improper 
figure for the man whom a lady choofes by 
her eye, he determined to act Leon, and 
give the other part to Woodward. Gar- 

Cc4 rick, 
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rick, indeed, might plead, that Major 
Mohun was admired in Leon, though cer- 
tainly not a perfon of large figure, as we 
underftand by what Nat. Lee faid to him 
on his acting Mithridates: ‘ Thou little 
man of mettle! if I fhould write a hun- 
dred plays, I would write a part for thy 
mouth.’ 

Mrs. Cibber infifted upon injuring her 
own confequence, if that were poflible, by 
acting Eftifania. But Melpomene could 
not transfer herfelf into Thalia; aftera 
few nights trial of her comic abilities, fhe 
refigned Eftifania. It was then delivered 
to Mrs. Pritchard, who acted it with much 
applaufe. 

Mrs. Clive had an undoubted claim to 
this part, as the fuperior comic attrefs of 
the theatre. But neither mafter nor man, 
neither Garrick nor Woodward, wifhed to 
fee her in this play; and I firmly believe 
they kept her out of it from a tribute 
which they paid to her fuperior abilities. 


Though 
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Though Garrick’s perfon did not pre- 
fent us with the true figure of Leon, and 
he was obliged to curtail feveral lines which 
defcribed him as the author intended him 
to be in reprefentation, yet his perfor- 
mance was fo much in truth and nature, 
that the fpe€tators wanted neither height 
nor bulk. He wore the difguife of folly, 
to intrap the cautious Margaretta, fo ex- 
actly and humouroufly, that he prefented 
the complete picture of a Wittol. When 
he put on the man of courage, and afferted 
the honeft rights of a hufband, no one of a 
more brawny or finewy figure could have 
manifefted more fire or beautiful anima- 
tion. The warmth of his fpirit was fo 
judicioufly tempered, his action fo cor- 
refpondent to his utterance, his whole 
deportment fo fignificant and important, 
that I think I never faw him more univer- 
fally captivate the eyes and ears of an 
applauding theatre. 

The players feem, in general, toconfinethe 
word feeling tothe tender and pathetic parts of 

tragedy. 
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tragedy. I fhall beg leave to extend it to 
rage and horror, as well as grief and love, 
in tragedy ; to the reprefentation of mirth, 
gaiety, pleafantry, and humour, in co- 
medy. I underftand the rightly feeling a 
part to be the comedian’s properly be- 
coming, in voicé, action, look, deport- 
ment, any attitude or fituation of cha- 
rater whatever. When the Duke of 
Medina, in this play, faid to Leon, at the 
clofe of that important fcene in the third 
act, 


I pray, fir, ufe your wife well, — 
thofe, who remember Garrick in this fitu- 
ation, will recollect with pleafure his moft 
expreffive look and action, when, fheath- 
ing his fword, he uttered this pertinent 
reply, 


My own humanity will teach me this. 
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Mereutio, Benedict, and Rofalind, 391. 

Middleton, 27. 

Mills, (the elder,) 99, 112, 370« 

———-——— unequal to the part of Macbeth, 131. 

——— » Wilks, Booth, Mrs. Oldfield, Ryan, and Mrs, 
Younger, 406. 

Mills, the younger,,99, «12. | 

; his Julius Czfar, -z40. 

Milward, 7, 9, 112. 

——-—— his charaéter of Lufignan, 8. 

———- his death, 9. 

——-—— and Delane, 1o. 

——-—= his excellence in Antony, 244. 

Minors, (Mifs,) fince Mrs. Walker, 66. 

Minfhew, 311. 

Mohun, his excellence in Cethegus in Catiline, go. 

——— commended by Downs and Rochefter, 201. 

——— and Lee, 408. 

Moliere, 221. 

— and Lully; Garrick and Foote, 13. 

Montague, (Mrs.) 195, 256. 

Morofe, in the Silent Woman, 102. 

Mofca, in Volpone, as acted by Wilks and W. Mills, 99. 

Moflop, 133, 169. ; 

——— defires to act Leon in Rule.a Wife and have a Wife, 407.- 

——— oppofed by Garrick, ibid. 

Mountford, 238. 

Mullus, a fifth much valued by the Romans, 236, 237. 

Myfteries and Moralities, 18. 


ee ee eee ee 


N. 
Nero, an aéctor, 216. 
——- —— his fear of an audience, 216. 
Nicholls, (Mr.) 181. 


Noharro, 
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Noharro, 377. 
Nokes, 151, 267. 


O. 
Oldfield, (Mrs.) 405. 
Ofborne, 189. 
Othello, 339. 

P. 


Palemon and Arcite, 403. 

Palmer, 65. 

his marriage and death, 67. 

the late Palmer and the prefent, 108. 

Parolles in All’s Well that ends Well, compared with Beflus in 
King and no King, 41. 

———— - admirable to the laft, 48. 

Paulus jovius, 374. 

Pavy, one of the children of the revels, 105. 

Pennant, 191. 

Phzdra and Hippolytus, 45. 

Philafter, 386. 

Philip of Macedon compared to a fponge, 131. 

Phyficians in England, France, and Germany, 27. 

Pity, beautifully defcribed, 128. 

Players muft obey audiences, 219. 

Pliny, 237. 

Plutarch, 198, 199. 

Poetafter, 80, 83. 

—— conjeétures concerning the actors ridiculed in it, 81. 

Poifoning-girdle, 121. 

Polymneftor and CEdipus, 302, 303. 

Pope, 34, 57, 311, 335- 

Porter, (Mrs.) 153, 370- 

Powell, (Geo.) 132, 322. 

—— (Wn.) 279. 

—_——_—_—- -— his Lear, 281. 

Power of certain worthlefs characters, 12. 

Prince of Wales and Falitaff, 391. 

Pritchard, (Mrs.) 10, 110, 148, 408. 

Pro-confuls, or governors of Roman provinces, 231. 


Quin, 70, 99, 133, 212, 250. _ 
jealous of the applaufe given to Bowman, 214. 
— his Lear, 277. 
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R. 

Rabelais, 313. 
, Lucian, and TomBrown, 300, 262. 
Reafon for Macbeth’s treafon, 126. 
‘Reddih, 323> 
Rehearfal, 94, 105. 
Rich, 70. 

iccoboni, 20. 

idout, (Mrs.) 9. 
Rivers, (Lord,) 14. 
Roberts, 132. 
Rochefter, go. 
his character of Mohun, 202. 
Romans, their fituation at Czfar’s death, 234-237. 
Roman actors, their indefatigable application, 215. 
their drefs, 216. 
om ne limited to particular parts, 220. 
flaves, 235. 
Rofcius, a rival of Cicero in geftigulation, 223, 
-———— the great teacher of acting, ibid. 
— his character by Cicero, 224. 
——— his death, ibid. 
— Q. Catulus’s opinion concerning him, 225. 
Rofs and Palmer, 65. 
Role a Wife and have a Wife, 371=410. 
action of Hart and Mohun in it, 


403. b3 
——+——__—_——- —— the merit of it, 404. 
Perez, a military coxcomb, 2bid. 
—_————_ ——— Cacafogo, a baftard Falftaff, 405. 
— — ——_— — revived by Garrick, 407. 
a ae — paflage explained, 409, 410. 
Ryan, 322. 
——~ and Mrs. Younger inferior to Wilks and Mrs. Oldfield, 
06. 
ee his Macduff, 183. 
Rymer’s praife of Hart, 89. 
opinion of Hart and Mohun, zoz. 


Ss. 
Savage’s poem of the Baftard, 269. 
Scarron, 78. 
Scene between Brutus and Caffius in Julius Cefar, 250. 


Scottith crown not hereditary, 125.- 


Sedley, 334, 336. 
Sejanus, 
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Sejanus, by Ben Jonfon, 24. 

-——— inferior to Shakfpeare’s third-rate tragedies, 86. 

-———— the author’s own account of its ill fuccefs, 85. 

Seymour, (Mrs.) 277. 

Shakfpeare’s creative powers, 6. 

——--—— fuperior knowledge of human nature, 22-24. 

== ——-— — ufes merriment in his moft ferious plays, 22-24. 

——-—— and Ben Jonfon, 55, 56, &c. &c. 

man actor, 56, 84. 

——-— his ufe of vulgar errors, 114, 115. 

—— ——- not very exaét in the choice of words, 155. 

——-—— his predileétion for Brutus, 197, 198. 

——— ae — his character of Czfar, 198. 

——~-—— unhjuftly criticifed, 208. 

————- his charaers fuperior to all others, 31g. 

——— ———— a moralift, 315, 323. 

mo ——— his female characters, 363. 

=—— -—— his firft play, 389. 

———~ his ftyle imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher, ibid. 

o———— his power over his auditors, 393. 

meme ——-— ore Of the audience, 399, 400. 

Shepherd, 106. 

Shirley, and Cibber, 7. 

Shater, 65. 

Sicknefs, a poem, by Mr. W. Thompfon, 124. 

Silent Woman, Jol. 

—— revived in 1752, 101; with little fuccefs, 102, 

——— ——~— fonnet in the firft att, 103, 104. 

Smith, Palmer, Dodd, and Baddeley, commended, 72. 

—-(Wm.) 238, 322. 

Soliloquy of Sejanus, 87. 

Sophocles, 329. 

Southern, 307, 345- 

Sparks, 290. 

-— his death and dying-requeft, 291. 

Speech of Macbeth to the prefiding hag, 175; compared with 
the dame’s invocation from Jonfon, 176, 177. 

Spelman, 193- 

Steevens, 26, 32) 34s 36, 51, 123, 125, 42, 156, 1SQs 
162, &c. 

———-, Warburton, and Vanini, 269, 

Stone, (Mifs,) her hittory, 330-332. 

Suetonius, 216. 

Suidas, 340. 

ition of the actors, 9. 
Superttit 29 Swifk, 
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Swift, 14. 
Sylla, 230. 
sadn Be 
Tate, 261. 
— his fcenes of Edgar and Cordelia in Lear, 262. 
Taylor, 101, 321. 
‘Thane, explained, 193, &c. 
Theobald, 26. 
defended, 34. 
Tiberius and Macro, 87. 
Tollet, 352. 
Tooke, (Horne,) 291. 
Tragedy without female characters, 205. 
Tribunes at Rome, 230. 
Tricks of old impoftors, 291. 
Triumvirate at Rome, 231. 
Twelfth-Night, 363. 
‘Two noble Kinfmen, 4o1. 
Tyrwhit, 26, 34. 


U. 

Valerio and Evanthe, 397. 
Vaughan, Mrs. Pritchard’s brother, 66, 67- 
Vidlor’s Hiftory of the Stage, 219. 
Underhill, 238. 
Volpone, fable of, 97. 

——-— the laft a& cenfured, 98. 
— actors in it, 99. 
Voltaire’s Mort de Céfar, 204. 


W. 


Walker, 324. 
Warburton, 15, 210, 272, 294, 295, 206. 
~andSteevens, 121, £50, 155, 3053 309) 314; 34! 


&c. 
Ward, (Mrs.) Delane, and Garrick, 76. 
—~- her Dame Kitely, 66. 
——— her death, 70, 
Wardthip, abufe of, 11. 
Warton, 154. 
Welton, 106, #07. 
Wife fora Month, 394. 
———~——  —— its plot and manners defcribed at large, 395. 
Wilks, 99, 135, 193, 322, 370. 
——-— his ation in Antony, 241. 
oom — his defects, 243. 


Wilks, 
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Wilks, Mrs. Booth, and Boheme, 275, 276. 

William the Conqueror, 302. 

Williams, 238. 

Winfton, 66, 212. : 

-, Branfby, andSparks, in the part of Kent, 289, 2909 
Winter’s Tale, 4ot. : 
Witchcraft, 114. 

—————- modern ftage-witches, 118. 

— --—— royal, banifhed, 181. 

Woffington, (Mrs.) 7, 9. 

Woodward, 11, 40, 42, 65, 267, 407. 

————- and Garrick, 69. 

—-—-— and Mrs. Pritchard, 407. 


Y. 
Yates, 65, 108. 
——-— (Mrs.) 386. 


END of Inpvex to VOL. IE. 


ERRATA to VOL If. 


Page 172, line 6, For Johnfon, read, Jonfon. ae 

— 197, — 1, For Q, Ligarius, read, C. Ligarias. 

—— 198, — 19, dele the word for. 

— 244, — 11, after the word recitation, add, of feati- 
ment. 

— 253,— 5, ForMrs.Boheme, read, Mrs. Seymour. 

—— 364, — 16, for grandmother, read, mother. 
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